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f RESIDENT Roosevelt’s first message 
to congress is generally commended 
for its freshness, originality, vigor, 
and moderation. Those who had 
feared radical doctrines and propo- 
sitions (and there were such) were agree- 
ably surprised, though three or four propo- 
sitions advanced in the great and ex- 
haustive paper are undoubtedly quite 
extreme, and it is highly improbable that 
congress will give them effect. 

The features which naturally attract the 
most attention are tariff revision and reciproc- 
ity, trusts and railway consolidation, the 
treatment of anarchists, labor and the social 
problem, the Monroe doctrine and the terri- 
torial problem, including the Cuban “‘ pro- 
tectorate.’’ The discussion is comprehen- 
sive, but the definite recommendations may 
be briefly summarized as follows: 

Anarchists should be excluded or (if 
already here and aliens) deported, and anar- 
chistic crime should be made an offense 
against the law of nations. Federal courts 
should be vested with jurisdiction over as- 
saults upon the president, vice-president, 
and those constitutionally put in the line of 
presidential succession. 

The enactment by congress of a law for 
the supervision and regulation of all trusts 
or combinations engaged in interstate com- 
merce, and in the event of the conclusion 
being reached that the power to assume such 
control is not conferred upon congress, the 
adoption of a resolution for an amendment 
to the constitution granting such power. 


Publicity and the prevention of stock water-- 


ing are to be the chief reforms under fed- 
eral control. 

Amendment of the interstate commerce 
act increasing the authority of the commerce 
commission and more effectually preventing 
and suppressing railway abuses — discrimi- 
nation, illicit rate cutting, etc. 

The extension of the Chinese exclusion 
law, which expires by limitation next year, 
and further restricting general immigration 
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by real educational tests, and, in addition 
thereto, an economic test, insuring the 
exclusion of all those who are, by their 
standard of living or moral unfitness, incapa- 
ble of becoming useful citizens and of aiding 
the prosperity and progress of the country. 

The application of the merit principle to 
the consular service, the elimination of poli- 
tics from it, and the improvement of the 
personnel, 

Legislation for irrigation in the arid 
regions, the preservation of the forests, and 
the reorganization of the army upon a basis 
of the highest efficiency. 

These are the principal definite suggestions. 
The trust and immigration proposals are 
radical, and the obstacles in the way of 
their realization are many and formidable. 
The states will object to federal regulation 
of corporations doing an interstate business, 
and a conflict of jurisdiction could hardly be 
avoided. The president deprecates crude 
and ill-considered legislation against combi- 
nations, but he frankly expresses his con- 
viction that grave evils are connected 
with them, and that proper regulation is 
right and essential to public safety. 

With regard to tariff revision and reci- 
procity, the message is rather indefinite. 
**The Buffalo platform’’ is reaffirmed and 
strongly endorsed, and the president em- 
phasizes the necessity of liberalism and 
fairness in our trade policy. Mr. Roosevelt 
opposes sweeping revision of the tariff and 
needless disturbance of commerce, but he 
declares that reciprocity is properly a part 
of the protective system and cannot be 
relinquished without danger and loss of the 
advantages gained in the world’s markets. 
While no specific recommendations are made, 
the president favors the reduction of duties 
that have ceased to be necessary to the 
profitable maintenance of established indus- 
tries. As regards Cuba, a reduction of the 
duties on her principal products is definitely 
favored. 

Abroad the message seems to have pro- 
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duced a decidedly favorable impression. 
Foreign relations are not adverted to therein, 
but the Monroe doctrine is discussed in a 
moderate, non-aggressive manner, and de- 
scribed as a measure for the preservation of 
the peace on this hemisphere and the pro- 
tection of the small 
republics from old- 
world oppression or 
invasion. No new 
‘* construction ’’ of 
the doctrine is ad- 
vanced, though at 
the time of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s unfore- 
seen accession to 
power European 
statesmen feared a 
disposition on his 
part to stretch the 
traditional American 
policy and interfere 
with existing rights 
of old-world powers. 

In this country no partisanship has been 
displayed in the comments upon the message, 
and it is felt that the president earnestly 
intends to put the interests of the country 
above those of his party. There will, of 
course, be partisan division and contention in 
congress, especially on questions so ‘‘ politi- 
cal’? as trusts and the tariff. But the 
president is not regarded as an advocate of 
party policies, and he will doubtless receive the 
support of many Democrats. How many of 
his recommendations (if any) will be embodied 
in legislation and given the force of law 
remains to be seen. There is a widespread 
feeling that the session will be rather barren 
in the way of practical results, though 
intensely interesting and lively. 


wey 
Railway Consolidation. 


What is frankly admitted to. be the 
greatest step toward railway consolidation 
and unity of ownership, by means of the 
much-discussed but ill-understood method of 
‘* community of interest,’’ was taken recently 
by the representatives of the Morgan-Hill 
and Harriman-Rockefeller railroad interests. 
The centralization of the Northwestern 
systems is now an accomplished fact. The 
fierce contest which culminated in the Wall 
street panic and collapse in May last is now 
definitely ended, after an armed truce lasting 
several months. 

There has been organized —under the 
laws of New Jersey, it is hardly necessary 
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to add—a so-called Northern Securities 
Company, for the sole purpose of taking 
over the securities of the Great Northern 
and the Northern Pacific railroads. But the 
powers granted to this trust are large and 
extraordinary. It is allowed ‘‘ to acquire 
by eo pom subscription, or otherwise, and 
to hold as investment, any bonds or other 
securities of indebtedness or any share of 
capital stock created or issued by any other 
corporation or corporations, association or 
associations, of the state of New Jersey, or 
any other state, territory, or country, 
to purchase, hold, sell, assign, transfer, 
mortgage, or otherwise to dispose of any 
bonds or other securities or evidences of 
debt created or issued by any other corpora- 
tion or corporations, association or associa- 
tions of the state of New Jersey or any 
other state, territory, or country, and, while 
owner thereof, to exercise all the rights, 
powers, and privileges of such ownership.”’ 

In seventeen states of the union a corpora- 
tion of this kind—— organized to deal with 
the stocks and bonds of other corporations 
— would be illegal. It is one of the para- 
doxes and evils of the present condition of 
things that one state is enabled to authorize 
corporations to do beyond its jurisdiction 
what the law there obtaining prohibits to 
corporations organized under the local 
statutes. Whether the states through which 
the consolidated lines run will make war upon 
the trust and enforce their laws against the 
transfer of stocks and bonds, with the 
ownership that goes with the former, by 
corporations created for definite purposes, 
or their laws against the suppression of 
railway competition, it is perhaps too early 
to venture a prediction. The likelihood of 
such interference or hostile action has been 
pointed out by Mr. Russell Sage, who holds 
that the practical unification of the leading 
railroads of the northwest is merely a 
hazardous experiment. In his own words, 
‘*the danger lies in the effect which lies 
upon weaker lines. It will compel them to 
struggle harder than ever to get along, and 
one of the weapons in the possession of the 
weaker lines is an appeal to the state legis- 
lature. The roads in the combination run 
through nineteen different states, and terri- 
tories, and the promotors of it have to look 
out for adverse legislation from all of the 
nineteen state governments.”’ 

Already in Minnesota public opinion is 
represented as demanding action to prevent 
the consolidation from remaining in effect. 
The Minnesota law prohibits railway corpora- 
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tions from acquiring the stock of other cor- 
porations operating parallel or competitive 
lines. The spirit, if not the letter, of this 
statute is clearly violated by the ‘‘ com- 
munity of interest’’ method, but legal ex- 
perts express doubts as to applicability of 
this legislation to the present case. 

In the general discussion of the consolida- 
tion the irrepressible optimists assert that 
unity of control is better from the stand- 
point of the community than reckless com- 
petition, illicit rate cutting, and the various 
evils of competitive railway management. 
It is assumed that the financiers who have 
secured control of the great properties will 
be conservative, considerate of the public 
interest, and regardful of law and equity. 
How far this confidence is justifiable, time 
will show. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has not this touching faith in the 
benevolence of the railway trust operators, 
and has insistently recommended legislation 
for the control of rates. Many hold that 
the present tendency to consolidation in the 
railway industry is paving the way, not only 
to government control, but to public owner- 
ship and operating of natural monopolies. 
There is, apparently, no middle course, for 
congress will not authorize railway pools and 
agreements in restraint of trade, and as the 
fierce competition for traffic which has led to 
disastrous rate wars cannot be avoided in any 
other way, unified ownership is bound to 
be tried. 

The billion-dollar steel trust almost stag- 
gered the industrial community, but that is 
now to be overshadowed and eclipsed by a 
$1,500,000,000 railway trust, though the 
capitalization of the Northern Securities 
Company is but $400,000,000. The steel 
trust is subject to competition, actual and 
potential ; railway trusts are absolute monop- 


olies. 
ke 
Status of the Philippines. 

At last the supreme court has disposed 
of the territorial cases which were left un- 
decided last spring. The questions then 
postponed are now answered and, in a sense, 
settled, though the settlement may in turn 
give rise to not a few serious, difficult, and 
perplexing problems. 

In the first place the court has defined the 
status of the Philippine archipelago. The 
so-called Fourteen Diamond Rings case, which 
involved the legality of the duties levied by 
the executive department under its general 
military power on goods brought from the 
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Philippines into the United States, has been 
decided adversely to the position taken by 
the attorney-general’s office in behalf of 
the government. Just as in the De Lima 
case it had been held that Porto Rico, after 
annexation by treaty, ceased to be a foreign 
territory, and became 
for all purposes an 
integral part of the 
United States, a do- 
mestic territory priv- 
ileged and bound by 
all the general laws 
of the union, so has 
the court in the Phil- 
ippine case held that 
upon the ratification 
of the treaty with 
Spain, which provided 
for the full cession 
to the United States 
of the far eastern 
archipelago, the Phil- 
ippines became a do- 
mestic territory, and entitled, under the tariff 
law, to free trade with the United States. 

The supreme court was unable to find 
anything in the Philippine situation at the 
time the case arose to distinguish it from 
that which existed in Porto Rico after 
annexation, but before congress enacted the 
Foraker tariff law imposing duties on Porto 
Rican-American trade. It had been argued, 
first, that the senate had passed a resolution 
disclaiming the intention to annex the 
Philippines permanently and to incorporate 
their inhabitants into our citizenship, and 
that this declaration indicated the ‘‘ for- 
eign’’ status of the islands. But the 
supreme court perceived no legal signifi- 
cance whatever in this resolution. It was 
a “‘ joint’’ resolution, but the house never 
passed it or expressed an opinion upon the 
principle it embodied. Nor did it receive a 
two-thirds majority of a quorum in the 
senate. It was in the nature of a subse- 
quent explanation of the votes of certain 
senators for the peace treaty, but it proved 
nothing as to the position of the other 
senators whose votes had been necessary for 
ratification. 

It was urged, in the second place, that 
the insurrection and resistance to American 
authority, by preventing full occupation of 
the islands, kept them outside of the United 
States. The supreme court declined to 
believe that the government meant to dis- 
parage its title to the Philippines and to put 
itself in the position of carrying ‘on a war of 
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subjugation. The title to the Philippines was 
as complete and valid as that to Porto Rico, 
and the insurrection in no wise affected it. 

Four of the justices dissented from this 
decision on the same grounds which had dic- 
tated their dissent in the De Lima case. No 
justice has modified 
his view since last 
spring, and the align- 
ment remains un- 
changed —four jus- 
tices holding that an- 
nexed territory is 
domestic and within 
the constitution and 
laws through the 
latter’s automatic 
extension to new 
possessions; four 
justices holding that 
annexed territory re- 
mains foreign till 
congress incorpor- 
ates it and extends 
the constitution to it by express legislation, 
and one, Justice Brown, taking the ground 
that, though. such territory is domestic, the 
taxation and uniformity clauses of the con- 
stitution do not extend over it unless congress 
chooses to order such extension. 

These respective positions explain the 
ruling in the second of the new cases (known 
as the second Dooley case), which involved 
the legality of duties collected under the 
Foraker tariff act on goods taken from United 
States ports to Porto Rico. The constitution 
specifically prohibits the levying of duties on 
goods exported from any state. Are not 
shipments to Porto Rico ‘‘ exports’’? The 
court, Justice Brown, writing the opinion, 
and Justices Fuller, Harlan, Peckham, and 
Brewer vigorously dissenting, holds that 
by ‘‘ exports,’’ as used in the clause cited, 
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attempt to make ‘‘ blank paper’”’ of a plain 
constitutional provision. The minority 
asserts that any duty on goods shipped from 
an American port is an export duty, and that 
congress has no power to impose such duties 
for the benefit of any territory, as a tem- 
porary expedient or otherwise. 

The Foraker tariff is no longer in force, 
and there is now free trade with Porto Rico. 
The situation in the Philippines is very 
different, and congress will doubtless enact a 
tariff law against the far eastern archi- 
pelago. The power of congress to impose 
such a tariff on a territory of the United 
States is again affirmed. 


bn al 


International Trade Balances. 


An interesting statement which requires 
a great deal of explanation has been pub- 
lished by the treasury bureau of statistics. 
It relates to the puzzling question of inter- 
national trade balances. The United States, 
as everybody knows, has had, since 1893, 
exceedingly ‘‘favorable’’ balances. That 
is, the excess of exports of merchandise 
over imports has been large, reaching the 
‘* appalling ’’ total of $664,900,000 in the 
fiscal year 1901. The general assumption 
is that a favorable balance is an evidence of 
economic strength and superiority. But 
this is not true in all cases. The treasury 
statement gives the commerce of thirty 
countries for a certain period, showing their 
respective average exports and imports for 
each month during that period. In ten-of 
these the exports exceeded the imports — 
the balance was ‘‘ favorable.’’ The table 
follows : 


COUNTRIES. 
United States 
India, British 
Austria-Hungary. . . . 


EXPORTS. 
$113,864 ,852 

31,565,179 

30,311,995 


IMPORTS. 
$71,830,923 
21,598,811 
28,098,202 





are meant goods taken to foreign ports, ——— 
whereas Porto Rico is a domestic terri- 
tory, and a tax on goods brought into — 


is not different from a duty levied by ” Ne 


the Porto Rican legislature, with the * 


consent of congress, on goods imported -.~ ° 


into the territory. The duties on the 
goods, the court continued, were levied 
as a temporary expedient for the benefit 
of Porto Rico itself, and not for the 
benefit of the United States, and this 
fact had to be taken into account in 
determining the character of the duties. 

In the vigorous dissenting opinion, 
this reasoning is characterized as an 


THE AMERICAN INVASION. 
—New York Herald. 
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IMPORTS. 
22,818,000 


EXPORTS. 
27,373,000 
15,725,763 
15,051,841 

6,239,474 

5,100,104 
Roumania 4,503,340 
Uruguay 2,260,573 3,328,445 

The twenty countries which had adverse 
balances — imported more goods than they 
exported — are these (the figures represent- 
ing monthly averages) : 

COUNTRIES. IMPORTS. 
United Kingdom . . . $207,886,450 
Germany 111,593 ,666 
France 


COUNTRIES. 
Russia, European 
Argentina 
Brazil 
Mexico 
Chile 


EXPORTS. 
$113, 205,085 
87 ,831,833 
66,226,000 
56,790,923 
28,021,000 
21,797,747 
13,127,100 
12,759,063 
10,025,803 
9,597,743 
9,553,055 
5,665,000 
5,701,025 
5,326.500 
5,254,530 
4,075,565 
3,549,753 
2,425,954 
1,903,417 
1,070,712 


16,744,325 
15,041,265 
13,470,853 
11,254,785 
13,446,163 
7,832,000 
5,735,378 
8,203,031 
5,451,713 
7,491,713 
5,931,103 
5,715,463 
2,516,539 
2,017,292 


Denmark 

Cuba 

Cape of Good Hope . . 
Norway 

Portugal 

Philippine Islands . 


Some of these countries are poor and 
backward, but this cannot be said of the 


first four or five. The ‘‘ unfavorable’’ bal- 
ance simply represents the return on their 
capital invested in distant parts and colo- 
nies. The excess of imports is not a debt 
to be paid in specie or otherwise; it is rather 
the settlement of current indebtedness by 
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To close the door or not to close the door: that is 


the question. 
—Minneapolis Tribune. 
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those which export more than they import. 
A creditor nation, drawing dividends, in- 
terest, and rent from foreign countries, must 
receive more goods than it sends out, just 
as a profitable business yields to the mer- 
chant more than he invests in it, the differ- 
ence being his profit. 

England is a cred- 
itor nation. Her ex- 
cess of imports is not 
a drain upon her 
capital. She is not 
surrendering gold or 
disposing of foreign 
securities in settle- 
ment of the ‘‘ un- 
favorable balances ” ; 
she gives nothing in 
return for the ex- 
cess at the present 
time; she is reaping 
a reward of profit- 
able investment and 
world-wide enter- 
prise. The United States, on the other hand, is 
still a debtor nation, and has to pay hundreds 
of millions in dividends, rent, interest, etc., to 
foreign investors, Americans residing abroad, 
aliens sending their savings to their respec- 
tive mother countries. If our industrial 
and commercial progress continues at the 
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present rate, the near future will witness 


the disappearance of our heavy ‘‘ favorable 
balance.”” We shall have investments 
abroad and shall draw interest and dividends 
on them, and these will be paid in products. 
In that condition there will be aothing 
deplorable or indicative of retrogression. 


= 


Work of the Reciprocity Convention. 


At about the middle of last month the 
much-heralded reciprocity convention, com- 
posed exclusively of manufacturers, met at 
Washington for a three days’ session. The 
attendance was large and fairly representa- 
tive of all the industries interested in the 
question of tariff revision by means of com- 
mercial treaties or otherwise. The discus- 
sion was anything but dull or perfunctory. 
There had been reports that free traders 
would attempt to capture and commit the 
convention to radical and heretical doctrines, 
and some protectionist delegates had con- 
cluded to stay away. But as a matter of 
fact the uncompromising protectionists con- 
trolled the convention from the first to the 
last hour, and the resolutions which were 
adopted after a special effort to reach a har- 
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monious result, one satisfactory to the 
outspoken advocates of reciprocity, were 
extremely conservative. Indeed, certain 
papers of strong protectionist views declared 
them to be meaningless and even worse. 
The convention was characterized as ‘‘ anti- 
reciprocity,’’ and as 
little short of a farce 
and mockery. 

It must be admit- 
ted that the reso- 
lutions are rather 
weak, open to more 
than one construc- 
tion. No ‘‘ man- 
date’’ to congress 
can be read into 
them, and their 
moral effect is nil. 
The protective prin- 
ciple is emphatically 
reaffirmed, and the 
wonderful growth 
of our manufac- 
tures is attributed 
thereto. At the same time the need of new 
foreign outlets and markets was recognized, 
as was the fact that these cannot be obtained 


JOHN A. KASSON, 
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without compensatory concessions to those 
countries whose custom is most profitable to 


us. To reconcile these two sets of re- 
quirements, the resolutions recommend to 
congress : 

(1) The maintenance of the principle of protection 
for the home market and to open up by reciprocity 
opportunities for increased foreign trade by special 
modifications of the tariff in special cases, but only 
where it can be done without injury to any of our home 
interests of manufacturing, commerce or farming; and 
(2) the establishment of a reciprocity commission, 
which shall be charged with the duty of investigating 
the condition of any industry and reporting the same 
to the executive and to congress, for guidance in 
negotiating reciprocal trade agreements. 


The ‘‘ but only ’’ is, of course, the salient 
clause of this declaration. Does it mean 
that not a single American manufacturer is 
to suffer in any degree from reciprocity? If 
so, what room is there for negotiations? 
Even a five per cent reduction of present 
duties is resisted by those directly concerned 
as an ‘‘ injury ’’ to them and the labor they 
employ. Reciprocity means increased im- 
ports, and therefore more foreign competi- 
tion with domestic manufacturers, and if 
such competition is to be regarded as an 
injury, then the reciprocity with the ‘‘ but 
only’’ means no reciprocity at all, for reci- 
procity in non-competitive products is a 
sham, since most of these are on the free 
list already. Had the convention declared 
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against any serious injury to any important 
indusiry, no fault could have been found 
with the qualification. Congress must 
legislate for the whole people and consult 
the true interest of the greatest number. 
Injury to a few may be unavoidable in 
certain cases, but the benefit to the 
majority generally outweighs it. The con- 
vention’s test or condition, if literally taken, 
is an impossible one. 

Another resolution adopted by it recom- 
mends the establishment of a new govern- 
ment department, to be known as the depart- 
ment of commerce and industries, and of a 
commission for the study of the reciprocity 
question. To this there is no opposition, 
although there is little to be said in favor 
of having one department for the agricul- 
tural industry and another for manufactures 
and other industries. 


Sd 


McKinley National Memorial. 


Republics are sometimes ungrateful; they 
are more often forgetful. It took years of 
soliciting and even scolding for the American 
people to contribute enough to raise fitting 
memorial tombs over the graves of Lincoln 
and Grant. William McKinley will be more 
fortunate, for an active, comprehensive move- 
ment is now well under way for his memorial 
at Canton, Ohio. The McKinley National 
Memorial Association has undertaken the 
work, and reports a strong and widespread 
interest in the movement. This association, 
which is duly incorporated under the laws of 
Ohio, is composed of twenty-one trustees, 
appointed by President Roosevelt at the re- 
quest of Mrs. McKinley. Senator Hanna, 
Hon. William R. Day, ex-secretary of state 
and now a United States judge, and Hon. 
Cornelius N. Bliss, ex-secretary of the inte- 
rior are among the members, and the others 
are men of prominence throughout the land. 
They were all dear friends of the dead presi- 
dent. The officers of the association are 
William R. Day, president, Marcus A. Hanna, 
vice-president, Myron T. Herrick treasurer, 
to whom subscriptions should be sent at 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Ryerson Ritchie, secre- 
tary. The purpose of the association is to 
erect a memorial tomb over the grave of Mr. 
McKinley at Canton, Ohio, where he lived 
for so many years, the present home of his 
wife, and where his children lie buried. 
Other memorials have been of a local char- 
acter, but this is national in the interest it 
has excited. Indeed, it is more than this, 
for the American consular service through- 
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out all the world reports practical financial 
sympathy from Americans abroad and from 
appreciative foreigners, who, even at long 
range, realized the worth of William McKin- 
ley as a man and a magistrate. Every state 
and territory in the union has its auxiliary 
committee and its local associations actively 
at work; the soldiers in the Philippines are 
giving generously; Hawaii, which owed him 
much, remembers the debt and, aside from 
raising a grand monument in Honolulu, will 
send a large offering to the Canton fund; 
and Porto Rico’s contribution, according to 
Governor Hunt, will be very large numeri- 
cally, though from the general poverty of 
the people it will not aggregate a large sum. 


= 


The Treasury and the Money Market. 


The relation of the United States treasury 
to the money market, to commerce, banking 
and business generally, is hardly a fresh or 
new topic of discussion, but certain facts 
have served to revive the general interest in 
it. The ‘“crop making season’’ causes 
extraordinary demands for money, and leads 
to withdrawals by the western and southern 
banks of the deposits usually kept by them 
in the institutions of the financial metropolis. 
Interest rates rise, loans are contracted, 
accommodation to merchants and business 
men is restricted, and the possibility of seri- 
ous results is earnestly discussed on the ex- 
changes and in the press. 

It may be said to have become an unwrit- 
ten law that the United States treasury at 
this period must adopt ‘* relief’’ measures to 
increase the supply of currency and to avert a 
stringency. Why should the treasury be 
called upon to intervene at all? The answer 
is that a great deal of the money required 
by the nation’s commercial activities is with- 
drawn from circulation, locked up in the 
government’s vaults, and kept in wasteful 
idleness. This could not occur if the gov- 
ernment’s income did not exceed the outgo 
— that is, if no more were collected in taxes 
than an economical administration rendered 
it necessary to expend in maintaining the 
government and providing for the needful 
internal improvements. 

But of late the taxes levied under the 
ordinary revenue law and the special war tax 
act have greatly exceeded the expenditures 
—and this in spite of the reductions made 
by the last congress in the war taxes. The 
surplus is becoming a disturbing factor, and 
if the present prosperity continues it is 
bound to grow larger and consequently more 


embarrassing with every passing month. 
The treasury’s cash balance has stood at the 
$175,000,000 mark for along time. This 
balance, it is admitted, is a constant invita- 
tion to extravagance and waste by congress, 
and many Republicans are urging further 
reduction, if not 
total repeal, of the 
war taxes. It is 
doubtful, however, 
whether anything 
will be done at the 
session just opened 
toward lightening 
the tax burden. 
Meantime the 
treasury finds it im- 
possible to ignore 
the demands of the 
bankers and _busi- 
ness interests for 
action in relief of 
the money market. sopge wim R. DAY, 
Its means are lim- President of McKinley 
ited. It can release Memorial Association. 
some of its money 
only by anticipating interest payments, by 
increasing its deposits (secured by bonds) in 
the national banks, and by redeeming govern- 
ment bonds at the current prices. ll this 
has been done, and the temporary needs of the 
market have been, in a measure, met without 
the slightest inconvenience to the treasury. 
But the problem remains, and a permanent 
solution is still to be evolved and applied. 
Secretary Gage favors legislation enabling 
the treasury department to deposit the whole 
of the surplus (save a small working balance) 
with the national banks in the clearing house 
cities. He would do away with the present 
requirement of bond security (dollar for 
dollar), and would charge the banks a low 
rate of interest. He has attempted to prove 
that, had this plan been followed since the 
establishment of the present banking system, 
the government would have netted about 
$30,000,000 in interest without’ losing a 
dollar of the principal, while trade and com- 
merce would have escaped much perturbation 
andalarm. Thescheme, however, is opposed 
in some quarters, and it will not be pressed 
in the immediate future. 


= 


A Bank of the United States 


In conjunction with this important ques- 
tion it is interesting to record the revival of 
the project of a bank of the United States, 
such as existed prior to the Jackson era and 
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was abolished by the great Democratic presi- 
dent as a menace to popular government and 
the liberties of the country. Several writers 
have recently advocated the restoration of a 
great bank modeled after the Bank of Eng- 
land and the Bank of France. This involves 
the abolition of the independent treasury 
system and also, according to some, the 
denial of the privilege of issuing notes 
(promises to pay) to the banks now enjoying 
it. At the recent annual convention of the 
American Bankers’ Association President 
Stickney of the Great Western Railway 
arraigned the present banking system as a 
crude, antiquated, utterly inadequate and 
dangerous makeshift, and advocated greater 
freedom in the use of bank paper and the 
establishment of a great bank of banks. 
He did not, however, favor the bestowal of 
any special privileges upon this bank. There 
are financiers who go much farther, and who 
would restore the system which Jackson 
abolished. With a United States Bank in 
the strict sense of the term not only would 
the cash balance be regularly deposited, but 
even the gold reserve held for the redemp- 
tion of the greenbacks, and all the other 
trust funds would be placed in its keeping. 
It would also have a monopoly of the issue 
of circulating notes against bonds or — sub- 
sequently —its own capital. Though the 
proposition is not likely to come before con- 
gress a ‘‘ campaign of education ’’ has been 
started to remove popular opposition. 

Secretary Gage sympathizes with this 
idea, but he recognizes that it is not likely 
to meet with any substantial support. In 
his own speech at the bankers’ convention 
he discussed the whole financial and banking 
situation and found many defects in the 
present system cailing for radical treatment. 
He stated his personal conviction as to what 
should be aimed at by reformers in six prop- 
ositions, as follows: 


1. I believe it to be most desirable that the demand 
liabilities of the government known as legal tender 
notes should be put in the way of retirement and 
cancellation. 

2. I believe that this can be accomplished without 
any burden of interest cost to the public treasury. 

3. I believe that our system of bank-note circulation 
can be and ought to be so modified as to make it more 
responsive to commercial and industrial requirements, 
without any increase of risk to the billholder. 

4. I believe that beyond acting as a guardian and 
trustee for the people in relation to national banks, the 
government’s guarantee to banknote issues should cease. 

5. I believe that the public moneys in excess of a 
reasonable working balance for daily use should be 
deposited in national banks. That a simple and safe 
ny ah distribution of funds can be devised I have 
no doubt. 
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6. I believe that in periods of national peace and 
prosperity the public revenue should be somewhat in 
excess of public expenditure, and that the surplus rev- 
enue should be applied to the reduction of the public debt. 


The first and fifth propositions imply a 
plan of issuing promises to pay based, not 
upon government bonds, but upon the gen- 
eral assets or fluid capital of the banks. 
Some of the leading bankers have not hesi- 
tated to admit that it would be undesirable 
and unsafe to permit the eight thousand 
national and state banks of the country to 
issue notes against their capital, without a 
= guaranty of their soundness. 

he right of the national banks to establish 
branches within the state in which they are 
severally located has been suggested as a 
substitute for asset banking. Other sug- 
gestions have come from the discussion, but 
they are not likely to attract much attention. 

Broadly speaking, the next great financial 
issue, now that the single gold standard is 
expressly sanctioned by law, will be the ex- 
clusive issue of credit or representative 
currency by the banks versus the monopoly 
of paper money by the government. The 
bankers and business men will insist on the 
‘* withdrawal of the government from the 
banking business,’’ while the Bryan Demo- 
crats, the Silver Republicans, and the Popu- 
lists will assert that the issue of paper is not 
a private, but a governmental function, and 
that the banks ought to retire from govern- 
ment business. 

~e 


Shall the Indian be Made a Citizen? 
It is doubtful whether any official report 
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issued within the last several years raised a 
more important question — economic, polit- 
ical, and moral — than that boldly presented 
by the Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Hitch- 
cock, and Commissioner Jones of the Indian 
bureau. Shall the Indian be made a citizen 
of the United States, with all the rights and 
immunities as well as the burdens involved 
in that independent status? The Indian 
has been the ‘‘ ward’’ of the government. 
That term has covered a multitude of 
anomalies and inconsistencies. The Indian 
has been neither a citizen nor a subject. 
He has been semi-independent, for treaties 
have been made with the tribes (generally 
to be disregarded by the aggressive white 
‘* pioneers ’’), and in consideration of cer- 
tain grants of land the government has fed, 
supported, and educated the Indian popula- 
tion. 

But this system is unhesitatingly pro- 
nounced a failure. Commissioner Jones says 
that it has fostered sloth and selfishness, 
and has effectually prevented the assimila- 
tion of the Indian. Citizenship and industry 
are slowly solving the negro problem; why 
not try the same solution in the case of the 
Indian? Mr. Jones thinks it time to make a 
radical move toward terminating the 
guardianship over the Indians and putting 
them upon an equal footing with the white 
(and black) man, so far as their relations 
with the government are concerned: He says: 


‘* It is the function of the state to see that the Indian 
has the opportunity for self-support, and that he is 
afforded the same protection of his person and property 
as is given to others. That being done, he should be 
thrown entirely on his own resources to become a use- 
ful member of the community in which he lives, or not, 
— as he exerts himself or fails to make an 
effort.’’ 


Indian education has likewise proved a 
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failure. The government, in twenty years, 
has spent fully $45,000,000 on this branch 
of the Indian service, yet only twenty thousand 
pupils have been graduated, and these have 
not done much toward elevating and civiliz- 
ing their fellow-tribesmen. Why, then, 
continue a plan that has been so thoroughly 
tried and found wanting? Why not aim 
henceforth definitely at the absorption of 
the Indian? 

Secretary Hitchcock fully concurs in these 
views, and in his elaborate report he makes 
the following suggestion regarding his new 
policy which the government has decided to 
adopt: 

‘‘The management of the Indian service in the field 
and in the schools, while satisfactory under existing 
conditions, is not deemed to be the best for the welfare 
of the Indians, and different methods will hereafter be 
adopted. This policy contemplates requiring the work- 
ing by Indian allottees able to do so of a fair portion of 
lands allotted to them and the contributing of their in- 
dustry to their own support of all not entirely disquali- 
fied by actual disability, physical or otherwise; the dis- 
continuance of the issue of rations to those able to sup- 
port themselves and the extension to the latter of every 
possible aid for their well being and encouragement; the 
inauguration of industrial training in all schools where 
not now established, so that such Indians of both sexes 
may be taught the trades or industries adapted to their 
circumstances.”’ 

This does not mention political enfranchise- 
ment, but economic independence and assimi- 
lation will necessarily bring about that result. 


Vy 
Alabama’s New Constitution. 


The new constitution for the state of 
Alabama, framed by the convention whose 
work was so severely criticized, has been 
ratified by the voters at a special election 
In spite of considerable opposition, even 
among the Democrats, to the negro-dis- 
franchising clauses, the majority for ratifica- 
tion reached twenty-five thousand. As 
usual, intimidation and fraud were charged, 
but of course the popular verdict, as ren- 
dered on the face of the returns, will stand. 

We have already set forth the suffrage 
scheme of the new constitution, and shown 
how ‘‘the grandfather clause’’ permits 
illiterate whites to become voters for life, 
and thus creates, as Senator John T. Morgan 
has said, a caste of hereditary voters. The 
illiterate negroes will be barred out by 
the vague and elastic qualification for the 
enrolling of citizens who ‘‘ understand the 
duties and obligations of citizenship under 
a republican form of government.’’ Even 
the negroes who can read and write (and 
there are about seventy-five thousand such 
in Alabama) will probably lose their voting 
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privilege under the new rules in relation to 
registration, poll tax, etc. It is believed 
that the colored vote will be reduced to less 
than thirty thousand. The grandfather 
clause is, however, to be tested in the 
federal courts, as it is held by able lawyers 
to contravene the 

fifteenth amendment 

to the constitution. 

But while negro 

disfranchisement is 

the feature of this 

new constitution 

which has attracted 

the most notice and 

comment, it must 

be admitted that in 

some respects the 

instrument is mark- 

edly progressive, 

reflecting the best 

bas ot thought and reforms 
SIGNOR E. MAYOR DES of the time. Under 
PLANCHES. it state elections 

will be held only once 
in four years— an 
excellent plan if fit 
and good men are nominated for office. 
The executive officers are made ineli- 
gible to succeed themselves, and the gov- 


New Minister from Italy 
to the United States. 


ernor is forbidden to take any other office 


during his term, or for a year there- 
after. The legislature will meet quadrenni- 
ally, instead of biennially, and its session is 
limited to fifty days. The object of these 
provisions is to discourage over-legislation 
and the tendency to pass special laws. Of 
course, the governor is empowered to call 
an extraordinary session whenever he may 
deem it necessary to the public interest. 
Further, the constitution guarantees local 
home rule, and prohibits interference with 
municipal functions, the regulation of the 
liquor traffic being excepted, however. 
Municipal indebtedness is limited, but ample 
provision is made for the support of the 
public schools and the building of new 
schoolhouses. Legislators and judges are 
forbidden to accept railroad passes-—a re- 
form advocated in many states, but opposed 
by the politicians. Penalties are imposed 
upon sheriffs who permit prisoners to be 
taken from them and lynched. There are 
other good and advanced features in the 
Alabama constitution, and they will be 
noted with satisfaction by students of polit- 
ical science. Constitution making is a diffi- 
cult art, influenced greatly by intelligent 
opinion, and evidently the south is not be- 
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hind the north in the cultivation of this art. 


wy 
Emancipation Goes Begging. 

Since April 6, 1897, slavery has had no 
legal status in the British protectorate of 
Zanzibar, having been abolished by a decree 
of the crown. A recent report to the Brit- 
ish parliament is valuable to students of 
sociology, and affords material for interest- 
ing comparisons. By the terms of the 
emancipation proclamation any slave could 
obtain his freedom upon making formal ap- 
plication to the proper court. Yet in the 
first twenty months after the issuance of the 
decree only about one-twentieth of the slave 
population asked for freedom. Within the last 
two years about as many more have obtained 
their liberty, yet after four years nearly 
seven-eighths of the slave population remain 
in servitude. It cannot be denied that con- 
ditions in Zanzibar go far to justify the 
stock argument of the American ante-bellum 
pro-slavery men, that the negro if consulted 
would prefer slavery, with its certainty of 
shelter, support, and freedom from care, to 
liberty with its manifold burdens and respon- 
sibilities. Those who have been watching 
the workings of emancipation in Zanzibar 
testify that the act has had an indirect 
effect of real benefit ‘‘ by elevating the char- 
acter of the slaves through the knowledge 
of their right to be free, and in encouraging 
a spirit of enterprise among the Arab plan- 
ters, who now take a close personal interest 
in their plantations, instead of leaving them 
all to their overseers.”’ The governmental 
policy of establishing free industrial schools 
for the freedmen is said to be having a good 
effect in stimulating the desire for eman- 


cipation. 
A 
Sunday Saloons in New York City. 


Following the election of Hon. Seth Low 
as mayor of New York, there broke out in 
that city a discussion of the Sunday saloon, 
the continental Sabbath, etc. The question 
has been up before, but this time an unusu- 
ally large number of influential men, includ- 
ing notably some prominent Episcopal 
rectors, declared in favor of open saloons 
on Sunday afternoons, perhaps evenings. 
Methodist ministers, Congregational minis- 
ters, and Woman’s Sabbath Alliance, and 
many other bodies declared promptly against 
the innovation. Among these societies, so 
to speak, was the Church Temperance 
Society, an organization among Episcopalians 
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that has a national framework of officers, 
but which is really local to New York city. 
Bishop Doane of Albany was chairman of 
its executive committee. He was not pres- 
ent when the resolutions were adopted, but 
he promptly sent his resignation from the 
society, and while he argued in the conven- 
tion address of his diocese, given almost at 
the same time, in favor of Sunday observ- 
ance, he gave the temperance society as 
reasons for resigning the impossibility and 
the impracticability of its stand. The 
executive of the society is divided, and 
efforts are making to have its action re- 
scinded. Leading party prohibitionists have 
suggested local option by wards on the 
question. The discussion continues, but 
nothing has been accomplished, awaiting the 
advent of the reform administration. 
we 

Number of Theological Students Decreasing. 

There is a falling off of twenty per cent 
in the number of theological students over 
three and five years ago. This is true of 
Union, McCormick, Auburn, the General, 
Berkeley, Drew, New Brunswick, Princeton, 
Lane, Bangor, Garrett Biblical, and other 
seminaries. The causes are variously given. 
One is the material opportunities of the 
times, another the reports that the ministry 
is an overcrowded profession, and a third 
that there is a decline of faith. President 
Little of Garrett thinks the multiplication of 
opportunities to preach, as the magazines, 
the newspapers, the lay platform, play their 
parts, and President Stewart of Auburn is 
sure the cause is the demand for quality 
rather than quantity, and the consequent 
turning down of a large proportion of those 
who apply. At present the seminaries are 
not graduating sufficient numbers to supply 
the demand from the churches. On the 
Pacific coast, for example, forty men a year 
are wanted by Presbyterians alone. The 
seminary at San Anselmo has but twenty 
availables. Almost the same conditions 
obtain in other fields, and among other relig- 
ious bodies. 

—— 


Baptist Missionary Headquarters. 


Baptists expect to have in New York city 
a headquarters for the missionary interests 
centered there, which headquarters are to 
be, at the same time, a great down-town 
church similar in character to Tremont Tem- 
ple, Boston. The missionary interests are 
the Home Mission Society, and the district 
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agencies of the Publication Society and the 


Missionary Union. Dr. George C. Lorimer 
has left Tremont Temple, Boston, after a 
long and successful pastorate, and has begun 
as pastor of Madison Avenue Baptist Church, 
New York. Some members of the latter 
congregation have promised the funds for 
the new building, and down-town church 
efforts are to be made by Baptists to retrieve 
ground lost some years ago through aban- 
donment of a hard field. Mr. Rockefeller is 
interested in the project, but it is declared 
that the scheme is not his. The building 
will be erected, unlike the famous Boston 
one, without debt. 


= 


Plans of Mission Boards. 


At the annual meeting of the American 
Board, recently held, there was raised $120, - 
000 with which to pay off the debt, itself a 
long accumulated burden. Of course the 
rejoicing is general, and some new projects, 
long delayed, are now to be taken up, among 
them entrance upon work in the Philippines. 
The Congregational National Council was 
held at Portland, Maine. The papers and | 
discussions were able, but. nothing of the 
first importance was arrived at in the way 
of recommendation to the churches. The 
American Missionary Association, one of the 
two home missionary organizations of the Con- 
gregationalists, held its meeting in Chicago. 
Its financial affairs were shown to be in excel- 
lent shape, and its work in Porto Rico, which 
is new, exceedingly prosperous. Plans for 
its reorganization were disapproved, and 
things are to go on as before. It favored 
one meeting for all six denominational soci- 
eties, but its opinion is negatived by the 
American Board, which favors two. Mem- 
bers of its executive committee, who are 
elected for five years, were made ineligible 
for reélection, the aim being to prevent con- 
tinuance of the same men in office term after 


term. 
wey 
Memorial College Projects. 


Work has been begun upon the Ohio Col- 
lege of Government, the cornerstone of the 
same having been laid last month. President 
McKinley was to have laid this stone, and 
the suggestion is now made that the college, 
located in Washington and a part of the 
American University, be called the McKinley 
Memorial Ohio College of Government. The 
college covers five professorships: Diplo- 
macy, international law and arbitration, 


constitutional law, municipal government, 
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and civics. The amount required is $500,- 
000. The building itself will be of marble, 
and will cost $250,000. At the annual meet- 
ing held last month, expressions of regret 
over the death of President McKinley, one of 
their number, were adopted by the trustees, 
and concerning 
the prospects 
of the university 
as a whole a hope- 
ful spirit obtained. 

Lutherans are 
considering the mat- 
ter of some memo- 
rial of the four hun- 
dredth ‘anniversary 
of the nailing of 
the sermon to the 
door of the Witten- 
berg church. The 
date is 1917. A 
great monument is 
proposed in Wash- 
ington, but against 
it has been alleged 
the fact that some 
things are more use- 
ful than monuments. The scheme that has 
gained most headway is a Lutheran National 
University, to be built and endowed by small 
subscriptions. This suggestion comes from 
the Rev. G. A. Bierdemann of Utica, a mem- 
ber of the general council, which body will 
have the matter brought before it at its bien- 
nial meeting in October.. The suggestion is 
to provide an undergraduate institution, and 
to locate it either in Washington or Chicago, 
according as eastern or western Lutherans 
show most interest in the project. The 
tremendous Lutheran strength of the north- 
west makes it most probable that the univer- 
sity, if ever built, will be located in or west 


of Chicago. ee 


Methodist Millions. 


Methodists close the calendar year with 
$15,000,000 of the $20,000,000 they set 
out to raise to strengthen Methodism. The 
manner of raising this large sum has been 
such as to leave Methodism in better shape 
spiritually than it has known in many years, 
and prediction is general that the next five 
years will see an increase in Methodist 
membership never before equaled. The 
claim has been made, although denied, that 
missions were left out of the purposes 
enumerated in this fund. Whether they 
were or not, the missionary society has under- 
taken what it calls an Open-Door Emergency 


DR. GEORGE H. DENNY. 


Newly elected President of 
Washington and Lee 
University. 


Fund, which aims to provide the society 
with money to meet constantly increasing 
needs, among them some new buildings in 
half a dozen mission fields. The fund will 
increase the income of the society from 
$1,350,000 to $1,500,000 a year if it can, 
and to accomplish it additional secretaries 
have been named, who are to spread intelli- 
gence of missions and to increase offerings. 


wey 
Archbishop Chapelle Commended. 


The pope has formally commended Arch- 
bishop Chapelle of New Orleans for his work 
in the Philippines. The archbishop now 
returns to his see without the red hat 
which many expected him to bring home with 
him. He is succeeded in Manila by Bishop 
Sbarretti of Havana, who has been sent out, 
charged with the difficult task of putting 
into effect a new order of ecclesiastical 
things promulgated by Rome but aimed to 
meet in some degree the demands of Ameri- 
can customs and modern ideas. Bishop 
Sbarretti was formerly auditor of the apos- 
tolic delegation at Washington. He is an 
Italian, and was sent to Cuba where the peo- 
ple demanded a Spaniard. He has met per- 


sonal opposition, but worse than that he has 


met poverty, and has been compelled to sell 
for ready cash property for which a pur- 
chaser could be found. He goes from one 
difficult position to another. The recom- 
mendation of Secretary Root that the Ameri- 
can government buy four hundred thousand 
acres of farm land in Luzon belonging to 
the friars and sell it to tenants now upon 
it meets with the approval of American 
Catholics, provided friars are willing to sell. 
Gradually, it is felt, the religious problem 
in the Philippines is settling itself, not be- 
cause Catholics yield, but because Protestant 
influence and progress are steady there, and 
modern ideas overwhelm by their own mo- 
mentum the sixteenth-century ideas which 
have prevailed. ed 


Federation of Catholic Societies. 


The largest lay Catholic legislative and 
fraternal body ever assembled anywhere in 
the world was that in Cincinnati early last 
month. These lay societies are controlled 
by very earnest Catholic men, loyal to their 
church and devout in their religion. They 
are not, as such, seeking to grasp educa- 
tional, the Philippine land, and other prob- 
lems, for in the Roman Catholic Church it is 
the clergy, not the laity, that leads. Less 
singly religious than Protestant societies 
similarly organized, these Catholic societies 
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have insurance and social features, some- 
times military, and are known as Hibernians, 
Knights of Columbus, Knights of St. John, 
the Benevolent Legion, the National Young 
Men’s Union, and soon. In the organi- 
zation effected at Cincinnati no society sur- 
renders its identity, but there is provided 
a senate in which all are represented and 
through which common action is possible. 
The Cincinnati meeting was opened with 
pontificial mass, and an archbishop and two 
bishops presided over the deliberations. 
This prominence of the clergy was not 
because the clergy put 
itself forward, but be- 
cause the men com- 
posing the societies 
desire their spiritual 
leaders to lead them in 
fraternal and in be- 
nevolent, educational, 
and social matters. 
The problem solved 
at Cincinnati was not 
what public question 
should be taken up, 
but how all interests 
in all existing organi- 
zations could be har- 
monized. The name selected is the 
‘American Federation of Catholic Societies 
of the United States.”’ 


wy 
Another American Religious Body. 


A new American religious body is the Peo- 
ple’s Church of America. It grows out of 
the People’s Church of Chicago, and is 
made possible by the gift of $1,000,000 
from Mr. George W. Bowman. None of the 
$1,000,000 is yet in hand. Some say it is 
mining property which may or may not yield 
well, while the treasurer of the new de- 
nomination, Mr. Percival Hunter, says the 
amount may reach $2,000,000, and that 
some of it will be available next month. 
The Rev. Dr. H. W. Thomas, who conducted 
the Sunday morning service in McVicker’s 
Theater, Chicago, for exactly twenty-one 
years, has resigned in order to undertake 
the national work, and has been succeeded 
by the Rev. Dr. Frank T. Crane. Both 
men were Methodists, the one leaving that 
communion and leaving his orthodoxy behind 
him, the other leaving it but claiming to 
take his orthodoxy with him. The one mil- 
lion dollars will be used, so Dr. Thomas 
announces, in helping to establish in as 
many cities as possible popular services, 
held generally in theaters, where religious 
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liberty as exemplified by freedom from adher- 
ence to any existing creed, will be fostered. 
Propaganda will be inaugurated next spring. 


ae 


A New Year’s Thought. 


The first year of the era whose latest 
change of swift numbered years and cen- 
turies we witness, was heralded by a Star 
and a Song. Men, wise to note the shining 
of the Star, faithful to follow its guidance, 
found the shrine of their hearts’ desire 
worthy the most precious offerings of true- 
hearted devotion. 
The Song came from 
above, but its down- 
ward-floating message 
was for humble folk 
who in their place of 
lowly duty needed the 
clear annunciation of 
choiring angel voices 
to realize that a new, 
a wonderful joy had 
come into their world. 
With every new year, 
since the Light of the 
world’s Great Hope 
began to illumine un- 
comprehending darkness, the Star has newly 
risen in the heavens, a symbol for the wise; 
the Song has been sweet upon the air, a 
thrilling assurance of a glad evangel even to 
the humble. Aspiration, quest, attainment 
— these are the rightful portion of the eager 
souls that look upward expectantly with every 
new year for a clearer vision, a closer under- 
standing, of the truth which is God’s gift in 
ever fuller measure, the truth which is one, 
though its names be many in the vocabularies 
of science, art, or worship. The music of 
the Song, too, has grown sweeter across the 
years for the patient hearts that do not 
understand but believe and wondering obey. 

Again the year is new. Never has the 
Star shone more brightly upon the ways of 
men who, desirous of understanding all mys- 
teries and all knowledge, are yet single- 
minded to foliow where the Light may lead, 
though the goal be other than that of their 
expectation. Never has the Song of good 
tidings to all people sounded more clearly to 
those whose part it is to keep watch, even 
by night, on lonely fields. Wherefore, seeing 
that all the years of our cycle are Star-guided 
for the wise and Song-sweetened for the 
lowly, we have a right to call each New Year 
happy and to salute each other with gladness 
as sharers together in the light of the Star 
and the sweetness of the Song. 





CORRELATION 


By the Editor 


ONSCIOUSLY or unconsciously, a per- 
son breathes the trade atmosphere 
of the national era in which he lives. 
It goes without saying that the con- 
tents of THE CHAUTAUQUAN MAGaA- 
ZINE this month were brought together with 
no idea of exploiting trade theories or prac- 
tise. Nevertheless, phases of trade seem to 
occupy the foreground and they crop out in 
most unexpected places. The student of 
current events may find positive enlighten- 
ment in reading the subsequent pages of this 
magazine which treat of ‘‘The Merchant 
Marine of the World.’’ Discussions of com- 
mercial interest which force themselves upon 
public attention in scrappy fashion become 
intelligible when one has attained such an 
historical point of view as is there presented. 
Europe, commercially dominant, for centuries 
faced eastward. When the Americas arose 
from the unknown seas, Europe turned her 
face tothe west. Today we are laying claim 
to the position of dominance and dare to 
affirm that henceforth we shall face both 
east and west. 

In the main our energies for decades have 
been devoted to internal development. Now 
we talk about the necessity of capturing 
world markets for our products. The mak- 
ers of our national policy, from the president 
down, are combining to organize all available 
forces for this purpose. The upbuilding of 
an American merchant marine is considered 
indispensable. Looking backward for a 
moment, one is amazed to see how large a 
part shipping interests have played in the 
diplomatic history of the nation. We signal- 
ized our entrance into the family of nations 
by contending for the principle of free goods 
and free ships, only to have France and Eng- 
land attempt to cripple us by every means 
in their power. Incidentally we experi- 
mented with embargo, ‘‘ starving ourselves 
to starve our enemies,’’ long enough to 
explode that theory once more. It was a 
league of maritime powers against England 
which Napoleon hoped to gain through the 
ownership of Louisiana. It was fear of 
seizure of the strategic commercial point at 
the mouth of the Mississippi by concentra- 
tion of the English fleet which led Napoleon 


to decide that he preferred to cede the whole 
Louisiana territory to the United States for 
a price. Thus America won freedom for the 
Mississippi Valley trade, and at the same 
time took the longest single step toward 
control of this continent, which she was 
destined to develop to the highest point of 
trade efficiency. As Professor Sparks points 
out in his chapter on ‘‘ The Diplomacy of the 
Louisiana Purchase,’’ ‘‘ today the property 
along one street in several of the cities that 
have sprung up in the Louisiana Purchase is 
worth the price paid for the entire accession. ”’ 

Not less striking is Professor Reinsch’s 
statement that the engines of a modern 
steamship like the Deutschland generate a 
force equal to that of 493,400 men rowing. 
In imagination we may traverse ‘‘ Vergil’s 
Italy *’ under the direction of a guide who 
takes us back to the ferryman of the Styx; 
sight of a statue of Columbus at Genoa may 
revive memories of ‘‘ Genoese tars,’’ who 
braved unnumbered dangers sailing unknown 
deeps; but the large fact of marine develop- 
ment is the tendency to construct more and 
more perfect machines, commanded and con- 
trolled by captains of industry. 

The movement towards consolidation in 
the merchant marine of the world, described 
by Professor Reinsch, is remarkable. It 
parallels in the most striking manner a simi- 
lar movement among railroad interests, the 
latest phase of which is revealed in the Mor- 
gan-Hill and Harriman-Rockefeller combina- 
tion (‘‘ Highways and Byways’’). Mr. 
Morgan’s recent purchase of the transatlan- 
tic Leylands line of steamships and Mr. Hill’s 
promotion of a Pacific steamship line suggest 
American forces that henceforth are to be 
reckoned with on land and sea both east and 
west. The gigantic proportions assumed by 
such unified t- .asportation interests stagger 
the mind. 

Concurrent importance attaches to figures 
concerning international trade balances, 
supreme court decisions upon the status of 
the Philippines, the policy of reciprocity, the 
relation of the treasury to the money mar- 
ket, and the proposed bank of the United 
States, subjects of paragraphs in ‘‘ High- 
ways and Byways,’’ 




















CLEMENT STUDEBAKER. 


Born, March 12, 1831. 


A self-made man. 

President of the Studebaker Brothers’ Manufacturing 
Company, one of the largest vehicle factories in the 
world, beginning fifty years ago, his own blacksmith, 
with $68.00 capital and an output of two wagons the 
first year. 

Served in South Bend city council; St. Joseph’s 
county council; twice delegate to Republican national 
conventions; member of Pan-American Congress 1899- 
1900; commissioner to World’s Columbian Exposition, 
New Orleans Exposition; United States Commissioner 
to the Paris Exposition. 

Trustee of DePauw University twenty years; trustee 
of Chautauqua Assembly, and president since 1899. 


Died, November 27, 1901. 


Member of the Methodist Episcopal Church; twice 
lay delegate to the General Conference; member of 
the book committee, Cincinnati, and for sixteen years 
member of the General Book Committee of the church. 

Chief donor of Epworth Hospital and St. Paul’s 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South Bend; privately a 
friend in need to scores of strugglers. 

Knight Templar and Odd Fellow. 

One brother, three sisters, his wife, Anna Milburn 
Harper, and three children, Mrs. Charles Arthur Car- 
lisle, Col. George M. Studebaker, and Clement Stude- 
baker, survive him. 

‘‘The measure of the stature of the fulness of 
manhood.’’ 





IN VERGIL’S ITALY. 


BY FRANK J. MILLER. 
(University of Chicago. ) 





HERE had been years of remote antic- 
ipation that some day we should 
stand beneath the blue Italian skies 
that smiled upon Vergil. There 
had been weeks of happy wander- 

ings through castle-dotted Germany and 

snow-peaked Switzerland, always with the 
joyous consciousness that the best was yet 
to come. And when one day we plunged 
out of the long and stifling darkness of the 
St. Gothard tunnel, though still within the 
man-made bounds of Switzerland, there arose 
to our lips the exultant cry of Hannibal’s 
soldiers, ‘‘ Italia! Italia!’’ And now the 
unchanging laws of gravitation add their 
force to the tugging of our desire, and 
speed us rushing down the Alpine slopes. 
What a leap it is! Ever downward, around 








the craggy shoulders of the mountains, 
through their rocky breasts, skirting high 
cliff and yawning chasm, seeing far beneath 
the devious ways which we know that we 
must take but which it seems impossible that 


we should ever reach, facing giant peaks 
which tower through long, deep vistas. 
And now at last we follow the winding and 
rapidly descending valley of the Ticino, a 
mountain stream that hurries on from here, 
as we do, to join the Italian lakes. And 
when late in the afternoon we reach the 
Swiss town of Locarno on Lago Maggiore, 
the largest of the three long, narrow lakes 
that beautify the southern foothills of the 
Alps, we feel at last that our Vergil’s 
world is ‘‘ all before us where to choose.”’ 

In Italy, as in all places else upon the con- 
tinent, of guides there isa plenty. They 
thrust themselves upon you with raucous 
insistence as if they expected to be heard 
and accepted for their much speaking. They 
fawn and follow, deaf to all your mild nega- 
tives and more emphatic rejection. There 
are still other guides in Italy whom money 
can not buy. Their inspiring companionship 
can be had for the asking by those who come 
on sympathetic pilgrimage to the land. 
Horace still waits to guide his friends out 
across the glimmering Campagna and up the 
steep slopes of the Sabine hills; Cicero still 
holds stately discourse for all who choose to 
hear, within his gardens on far-seeing Tuscu- 
lum; and, best of all, our Vergil, stateliest 
of shades, yet shy and unobtrusive as a 
peasant boy, awaits us in this northern Italy 


to guide us from the village of his birth to 
far distant Naples, the city of his adoption. 

This northern cap of Italy beyond the Po 
produced its share of ancient literary worth- 
ies, and today contains many towns whose 
names would be mere spots upon the map 
but for the glory thus anciently conferred 
upon them. Here, at the foot of beautiful 
Lake Como, lies the town of the same name, 
the birthplace of the elder and the younger 
Pliny; and farther east, jutting out into the 
beautiful Lago di Garda, is ‘‘ sweet Sirmio,’’ 
the well loved retreat of Catullus. Still 
farther toward the Adriatic lies Verona, 
proud that Catullus was born within her 
walls, and proud that centuries later the 
exiled Dante found grateful refuge there. 
Padua is the ancient Patavium, the birth- 
place and early home of Livy. With all this 
rich plain country of the Po valley Vergil, 
too, was well acquainted, for he was born in 
the little town of Andes near Mantua, and 
grew to young manhood here, having obtained 
his early education at Cremona and Mediola- 
num which is the modern Milan. Imagina- 
tion alone can recall him in his native coun- 
tryside, for, alas, no traces of him remain 
in this part of Italy. But if his native fields 
retain no trace of him, abundant traces of 
his native fields may still be found in his 
verse, for his pastorals and that most finished 
of all his works, the ‘‘ Georgics,’’ breathe 
out the very essence of this peaceful country 
in which his boyhood years were spent. The 
well-tilled fields, the gray-green olive 
orchards, the vine-clad slopes where the 
young elm trees are interlinked with luxuri- 
ant festoons of trailing vines, the slow 
plodding oxen, the wandering flocks, the 
industrious bees, the nestling farmhouse 
whose evening fire sends up blue curling 
smoke against the background of the somber 
woods —all these are pictures in his lines 
because they were familiar to his boyish eyes. 

From the Mantuan farm to the imperiai 
court at Rome is a far cry. And yet the 
youthful poet is next seen established in 
high favor at the court under the powerful 
patronage of Pollio and Maecenas. Did he 
on his journey thither pass through the then 
unknown Florentia, and did his prophetic 
soul have knowledge of that other great 
Italian who was in aftertime to love and lose 
this beautiful city by the Arno? Did he 
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STREET SCENE IN NAPLES. 


know that-this Dante was to claim his 
guidance through the realm of shades, even 
as his own Asneas had followed the Sibyl 
through the spirit world? And did he even 
then foresee that in the distant years the 
names of Vergil and of Dante should ever be 
linked together in the memory of men? 

We found no direct traces or monuments 
of Vergilin Rome. And yet there were places 
where we felt very near to our poet in this 
imperial city. The first was the Forum, a 
place so dear to all the open-air loving 
Romans. Almost everywhere else in Rome 
the feeling of antiquity is difficult to realize, 
because one knows that the very streets once 
trodden by the ancient Romans lie far 
beneath the present streets. But much of 
the Forum has been excavated down to its 
original level, and one knows that here one 
is close to the footprints of even the earliest 
dwellers of Rome. There is especially one 
small patch of the original pavement left, 
with its heavy, basaltic blocks still lying as 
they were originally placed. There is some- 
thing strangely fascinating in standing here 
in the very steps of Cesar and Cicero, of 
Vergil and Horace, of Peter and Paul, and a 
thousand other great men who came and 


went with the bygone centuries in this old 
city, who seem so far removed from us in 
time and circumstance, and yet are brought 
so strangely near as we stand where they 
once stood, and look upon hill and temple, 
and all the objects once so familiar to their 
eyes. It does not matter that they beheld 
these in their glory, while we look upon piti- 
ful fragments and shapeless heaps. With 
only these to quicken our imagination the 
past comes back and we feel that we have 
communed with the noble dead. 

Another spot in Rome which must have 
known the presence of Vergil is the so-called 
‘* Painted Hall’’ of Mzcenas, now a roofed- 
in ruin, partly hidden beneath the ground. 
It stands upon the Esquiline hill, that plague 
spot once given over to dead men’s bones 
and all corruption, but reclaimed and beauti- 
fied by Mecenas during the days of his power 
under Augustus. Here he built the beautiful 
gardens and the palace with its famous 
tower. Here he received his literary friends 
and spent long hours with them in his shady 
parks and spacious halls. And it is because 
of these very friends, who have immortalized 
their generous patron, that we care to make 
our pilgrimage to this spot today. Alas! 
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NAPLES. 


what would Horace and Vergil say could they 
stand now upon the site of the palace that 
once so charmingly welcomed them? This 
fragment of a hall, and one other are all that 
remain to mark the spot or preserve its mem- 
ory. The hall, even in its ruin, shows signs 
of much elegance in its palmy 


VILLA 


NAZIONALE. 


again of our. poet, though in a more modern 
way, when we visit the Vatican palace, and 
stand before the ‘‘ Parnassus ’’ of Raphael in 
the noble hall named from the great painter 
who decorated its walls. The central figure 
of the “Parnassus” is Apollo, seated beneath 





days. The walls are covered 
with fresco work of beautiful 
design, and there are numerous 
niches where statues once stood. 
In the curve of the apse at the 
farther end are several steps 
terraced up in the manner of a 
theater. This is thought by 
scholars to have been a recita- 
tion hall prepared for those 
author’s readings which were 
instituted in Vergil’s time by his 
patron Asinius Pollio, and which 
at once became so popular. Why 
may not Vergil himself have read 
in this very hall his newly-written 
lines to that select circle who held 
him in such admiration and whose 











good opinion he strove to merit? 
We are pleasingly reminded 


CAPE MISENUM. 
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a laurel’s shade, and playing, by strange 
anachronism, upon a violin. Around him 
stand the Muses. On the left the painter 
has grouped the three immortals, Homer, 
Vergil, and Dante. Homer, under Apollo’s 
inspiration has burst into song, while Vergil 
gazes upon the blind old bard with eager 
interest. Dante rightly shares this fellow- 


ship. The three were centuries apart, but 
immortals cannot be separated by centuries. 

But it is to Naples that the Vergilian pil- 
grim must go if he would feel the charm of 


HOMER, VERGIL, AND DANTE. 
Detail from Raphael’s ‘“‘ Parnassus.’’ 


the poet’s nearest presence. This was the 
city of his especial delight. Here his liter- 
ary work was chiefly done, and here he seems 
to have passed the most of the later years of 
his life. Here in his beloved Naples his 
bones were laid, and the so-called ‘‘ tomb of 
Vergil’’ is still pointed out upon the sunny 
slope of Posilipo hill. Within the environ- 
ment of Naples lie many scenes so graphic- 
ally described in the ‘‘ Aineid’’; and in the 
famous seaside park of the city, the Villa 
Nazionale, stands the beautiful memorial 
shrine of white marble which the modern 
Neapolitans have erected to the poet’s honor, 
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proud of his sojourn within their borders. 

Arriving in Naples amid such scenes and 
with such memories, the heart would be cold 
indeed that did not warm to appreciation of 
the softening and beautifying influences of 
climate, scene, and people — the background 
and environment of the greatest work of 
Rome’s greatest poet. 

The modern Italians, like the ancient Ro- 
mans, are preéeminently an open-air people. 
Especially is this true in southern Italy, and 
in Naples most of all. The beggars, the 

fishermen, the venders of every kind, 
the cow and goatherds, who peddle 
milk ‘‘ in the original package ’’ from 
house to house, the wandering and 
lounging populace—they are all 
abroad. The lower classes fairly live 
in the street; they eat, they sleep, 
they dress their children, they make 
their own toilet —all in the street. 
Through this promiscuous public dis- 
play of private life on the sunny plaza 
facing the bay we pick our steps 
towards Posilipo hill which bounds 
the city upon its western side. Our 
road takes us into a-tunnel which 
pierces the hill in the middle of which 
an elevator takes us to the top. Mid- 
way of the cool, shady passage we 
are rudely hustled by a swarming 
herd of goats from the opposite direc- 
tion, and are glad of the escape which 
the elevator offers. Arrived at the 
top we find the whole bay of Naples 
spread out before us, its dancing 
waters sparkling beneath the bluest of 
Italian skies. The delighted gaze 
sweeping around the great curve of 
the landlocked bay rests first upon 
the beautiful volcanic island of Ischia, 
the westernmost boundary of the bay, 
and its largest island, then the smaller 
Procida, then steep, rugged Cape 
Misenum, on into the deep receding 
bay where lie Baiz and Pozzuoli (the ancient 
Puteoli, famous as a station in Paul’s journey 
to Rome), past the tiny rocky island of Nisida 
to the beautiful terraced city of Naples spread 
out in ournearerview. Then as our eyes trav- 
el farther east we see the rounded top of Mt. 
Vesuvius with lazily curling smoke rising 
into the calm air. Still farther on lies Pom- 
peii stark and desolate in its ruins; then the 
beautiful Sorrento, and finally, marking the 
farther eastern border of the bay, the rugged 
outlines of the island of Capri loom up. 

On this spot where we stand Vergil must 

often have stood, and gazed with more than 
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our delight upon this scene. Many of the 
places spread out before us have mention in 
his works, while all were as familiar as 
an open book to him. Under Ischia he 
says with old tradition that the giant 
Typhzeus lies buried alive by Jove’s command. 
Cape Misenum, as Vergil holds, was named 
from Aineas’s trumpeter whose luckless chal- 
lenge to the gods caused jealous Triton to 
hurl him from the heights to the shore 
below. This bold promontory still remains 
as Vergil knew it, standing out entirely iso- 
lated from the neighboring high ground. 
Cumz and Caieta on the outer coast, 
entirely beyond our view, claim more 
than passing mention in the poet’s 
lines, and Lake Avernus, lying among 
the hills beyond Pozzuoli, is the spot 
of perhaps the keenest interest to 
the reader of the ‘‘ Aineid.”’ 
But before we visit this enchanted 
spot, let us come back to earth and 
retrace our steps cityward from 
Posilipo hill. On the descent we 
come to the traditional tomb of Ver- 
gil, a stone structure of the colum- 
barium type, high up on the steep 
hillside. A rough, zigzag path leads 
up to it from below through a neg- 
lected vineyard. The spot is in fact 
almost inaccessible. Though we did 
at last reach it, the romance and 
charm of the visit were sadly broken 
by the unseemly quarrel of two self- 
constituted guides, each of whom 
insisted that he was the official cus- 
todian and the only one by whose grace 
the interior could be gained. We 
were forced at last to leave these 
gentlemen to mutual recriminations. 
Passing down into the Villa Nazi- 
onale, the beautiful seaside park 
and pleasure ground of Naples, we 
find a charming reminder of Vergi! in the 
memorial shrine placed here by the modern 
Neapolitans in honor of the poet who 
anciently honored their city by his resi- 
dence within it. This shrine is of pure white 
marble, and is in the form of a Greek temple, 
set with a beautiful background of rich green 
foliage. It reminds one of the poet’s own 
clean-cut, ornate, and noble verse as it 
stands there in its simplicity and purity. 
But our pilgrimage must hasten on to Lake 
Avernus and the lower world. The way is 
by train to Pozzuoli where the hack-drivers 
swarm as thick as the souls on hither Styx. 
We select a carriage and an English-speak- 
ing guide (one Gennaro Rocco by name) to 
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be our companion for the day. Our horse, 
a tough, brisk little Neapolitan pony (one of 
the ‘‘ Stuck-a-feather-in-his-cap-and-called- 
him-maccaroni’’ kind) takes us rattling up 
the stone-paved road to the high ground 
above the town, through trim vineyards from 
the grapes of which the famous Falernian 
wine is made, so lauded by Horace, and still 
among the best wines of Italy. We pause 


at Solfatara, the crater of an extinct vol- 
cano, a huge, flat, circular space, emitting 
sulphurous smoke and steam, and sounding 
We pass the 


hollow to the tread of our feet. 








POMPEII. HOUSE OF PANZA. 


ruins of an ancient amphitheater, enclosing 
nothing now but peaceful vineyards. Our 
road lies next along the curving shore of the 
sea, and out in the bay are to be seen some 
fragments of the bridge that the mad Calig- 
ula threw across from Puteoli to Baiz; also 
some remains of a temple of Serapis, which 
recalls the oriental connection and the ancient 
cosmopolitan character of this town. Ona 
high ridge to the right as we proceed are the 
ruins of Cicero’s villa, the Puteolaneum. 

And now, diverging from the shore line to 
the right, we come to the most classic 
ground. With Cape Misenum off to the left 
in the distance, with the high outlines of 
Cumz#’s ridge far to the right, and with the 

















MEMORIAL SHRINE IN HONOR OF VERGIL. 


confused roll of Vergil’s long-rhythmed 
dactyls sounding in our hearts, we come full 
upon Avernus’s pool, lying lonely and leaden 
—a round, dark lake surrounded amphi- 
theater-like by down-sloping bleak hills. Its 
once sedgy margin, breathing out malaria 
and death, is now confined by a well-built 





LAKE AVERNUS. 
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IN THE VILLA NAZIONALE AT NAPLES. 


curb of stone. Some ruins of a temple, 
assigned to Apollo, add to the picturesque 
desolation of the place. 

We traverse a deep-cut leaf-strewn lane 
which leads up from the lake to a cavernous 
entrance into the side of the hill. Our 
guide proposes to conduct us by this way 
down to the river Styx. We 
shudder at the dread memories 
which that black stream sug- 
gests —a stream by which the 
gods swear their most terrible 
and irrevocable oaths ; on whose 
hither shore do _ perpetually 
swarm the unhappy souls of men 
who. fain would cross that dark 
river and gain the realm of 
shades; whose black waves up- 
hold old Charon’s dusky skiff ; 
and on whose farther shore the 
fearful dog, the three-mouthed 
Cerberus, bays terror into 
trembling souls. We have no 
doughty Hercules to clear the 
way for us through this land 
thick-set with perils; we have 
no golden bough, the sight of 
which will soothe the monsters of 
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POMPEII. HOUSE OF THE TRAGIC POET. 


that dark world, no lyre wherewith to win our 
way like Orpheus amidst those hostile shades. 
We cannot even plead a heavenly mission to 
visit an aged father in the land of spirits, as 
Afneas did. Defenseless and excuseless we 
approach the awful cave whose downward 
opening mouth it is so easy todescend. But 
who knows what toil and peril must be en- 
dured ere we come forth again? 

Lighting our torches, we enter and proceed 
for several minutes along the dark passage 
which proves spacious and well ventilated. 
We finally come to where several narrower 
passages diverge. A dark, wiry, loosely-clad 
man suddenly emerges from the darkness 
here. We feel no surprise, for such things 
seem natural to the place. He motions us 
to follow him, and guides us down the rough 
steps of one of the descending passages. 
Soon his bare feet splash in water which 
gleams dark and forbidding by the fitful red 
glare of our sputtering torches. We look 
instinctively for the dusky skiff of this mod- 
ern Charon. But instead he motions one of 
us upon his back. Here ensues a generous 
rivalry, each striving to be the first to brave 


CALLED ‘‘THE HOUSE OF GLAUCUS,’’ IN ‘‘ THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII.’’ 


the unseen dangers of this darksome place. 
But at last we are both ferried over through 
several dark turnings and finally deposited on 
a narrow ledge or shelf of rock, having 
passed on the way the opening which, tradi- 
tion says, leads down to deeper Hades. 
Like Vergil’s hero, we are content merely 
to hear of that dreadful region without veri- 
fying the tales with our own eyes. Stand- 
ing here upon this narrow ledge, as our eyes 
become accustomed to the gloom we see that 
we are in a rock-hewn chamber of consider- 
able size. Here in this chamber, if the 
guide’s word counts for anything, the 
ancient Sibyl dwelt. It is said that the 
emperor Nero himself was wont to visit and 
consult her here. 

Retracing our way by the means by which 
we had entered this place we offer our Charon 
the previously stipulated fee. But Charon 
has grown grasping with the years. In 
ancient times an obolus sufficed; but now he 
has—-what he can get by entreaty and 
threat from the hapless passenger. He fol- 
lows us through the long darkness and plain- 
tively argues; ‘‘ Signor so heavy — water 
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so cold.’”? But we remain as cold as the 
water and deaf to his entreaties, and finally 
regain the outer air and sight of Avernus’s 
lake, now bright and. cheerful by contrast 
with that inner gloom. A quick drive back 
to Pozzuoli past the picturesque ruins of 
Baizw, once the most fashionable watering 
place of Rome, a train on the Ferrovia Cuma- 
na as the early dusk comes on, and soon the 
cheerful, twinkling lights of Naples receive 
us once more, proud and happy, for we have 
realized that which we have hitherto only 
imagined, and seen with our own eyes the 
local coloring of the grandest descriptive 
passages of the ‘‘ Aineid.’’ 

We cannot leave the bay of Naples without 
a visit to the ruined city of Pompeii, which, 
though nowhere mentioned by Vergil, may 
well have been familiar to his eyes. By 
train from Naples it is but an hour’s ride. 
The railway station of Pompeii — think of it! 
What have the living in common with the 
dead? It is very trying and disillusioning to 
arrive in a bustle and to be pounced upon by 
the swarm of restaurant runners and guides 
that infest the place. We enter by the old 
marine gate and after another season of tor- 
ment we select one of the government guards 
that needs must attend us lest we carry off 
treasure from the place, and are at last in 
the peace and silence of the long buried city, 
lying open now to the same blue sky that 
smiled upon it two thousand years ago. Its 
resurrection has indeed come, but it is the 
resurrection of the body alone. The spirit 
that animated these streets and shops and 
homes, that filled forums and temples and 
theaters with gay, glad life, is still as dead 
and dumb as when it first gasped out its 
existence under that fatal rain of fire. 
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The ruins of Pompeii are the most perfect 
in existence. They have not suffered from 
the hands of vandal conquerors, or from 
destruction by the careless hands of later 
generations, or from the natural disintegra- 
tion of time and weather. They have not 
been destroyed and restored again and again 
as is the case with almost all the ruins of 
Rome. But there they stand, all the un- 
burnable parts intact, the very frescos on 
the walls as bright (in many cases) as if 
painted yesterday. There stand the wine 
and oil shops, their counters open to the 
streets, and generous jars set deep; but the 
jars are empty and there is none to buy. 
There are the beds—-stone beds, stone pil- 
lows, once covered, no doubt, by softer 
cushions than those that now survive; but . 
no man seeks rest here. There are the 
heavily paved streets, carved deep with ruts, 
pathetic ruts that tell of so much useless 
going to and fro that ended only in this grim 
silence. Surely the vanity of life is elo- 
quently preached by these enduring ruts. 
The very tracks have outlasted the wheels 
that sped, the hands that guided,.the feet 
that stood in those vanished chariots. 

Pompeii is a sad place. To sit in the 
warm sunshine and muse with the unbroken 
silence shutting you in; to gaze at the guilty 
old Vesuvius sending indolent, curling smoke 
into the high air as innocently as if it never 
saw molten lava streams and clouds of burn- 
ing ashes that could bury whole cities in an 
hour; to try in vain to restore it all in fancy 
—all this tends to melancholy. And we 
leave the old walls through the marine gate 
(now scarce within sight of the sea) with the 
feeling of one who has put his dead away- 
and has come back to the world of life. ; 
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prestige and influence which it had bee 


O intimately has the course of human 
civilization been associated with 
traffic on the sea, and so prominent 

/ a part has intercourse among the 
nations by means of ships played in 

their development, that we may gauge the 
character and energy of any historical 
period by the relative prominence of this 
element of human affairs. No nation has 
ever enjoyed lasting power and greatness 
unless it looked out upon the sea, and many 
a small people has won' upon the ocean the 


denied by its territorial position. From the 
times when the Phenicians and the Greeks 
first ventured out on the stormy floods of 
the Mediterranean and carried the civiliza- 
tion of Egypt and the Levant to western 
shores, the seafaring man has always been 
a prominent factor in the activity and prog- 
ress of the world, except perhaps during 
the centuries when the return to barbarism 
came near stifling civilization. 

There are two periods, however, which 
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stand out boldly and markedly as the great 
ages of maritime intercourse. The first is 
the age of adventure, discovery, and trans- 
marine trade which followed upon the inven- 
tion of the compass, when Columbus, De 
Gama, and the Cabots traced new roads 
across the hitherto untraveled seas. In the 
wake of these bold seamen, whose exploits 
filled the European world with marvel and a 
keen sense of delight in adventure, there 
followed the tradesmen of Spain, Holland, 
France, and England, who established their 
posts in the new worlds and returned with 
treasure-laden ships and tales of exhaustless 
wealth. The importance of the coast- 
confined Hanseatic and Italian trade waned 
before this new world-wide traffic. 

The other great period of maritime inter- 
est and progress is our own, the era of 1900. 
It has much in common with the earlier age. 
In that age the whole extent and riches of 
the world first dawned upon the European 
mind. In this, the western nations, hitherto 
interested primarily in home affairs, have 
suddenly reached out to impress their stamp 
upon the peoples and lands of backward 
development. The older era had all the 
glamour of the romance and unexplored 
mystery of distant regions; the present has 
a more dramatic interest in the struggle of 
great forces for extended power and 
mastery. 

But in this, as in the former era, mari- 
time affairs are of prime interest, and ques- 
tions of communication between the differ- 
ent parts of the world loom in the fore- 
ground of international politics. How true 
this is will be shown by an analysis of the 
movements of national expansion within the 
last decade. 

Germany has sedulously sought to acquire 
islands in all parts of the world, such as the 
Marshall and Ladrone groups, the Bismarck 
Archipelago and Samoa. In_ themselves 
these islands appear possessions of small im- 
portance: as points of support for the navy 
and merchant marine of the empire, as 
coaling stations and depots of commerce, 
they become invaluable. To secure her 

Great Britain, 
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Egyptian question and even the situation in 
South Africa derive their importance from 
this same consideration. The entire policy 
of Russia for two centuries has been a 
search for an outlet to the sea in order to 
solve the problem of communication. The 
new acquisitions of the United States, both 
in the West Indies and in the Pacific, derive 
their true importance from the fact that 
they are stations on great routes of trade. 

Now the direct and primary interest which 
lies at the base of these great movements 
in international politics is the merchant 
marine with the trade for which it is an 
instrument. Hence it is not surprising that 
nations come to look upon their merchant- 
men as an important index of national 
power. William II. has often said, ‘‘ Our 
future is on the sea,’’ but even a man like 
Cobden, whose name stands for almost an 
exclusive interest in domestic affairs, applied 
the following standard to a weak nation: 
‘*T shall begin to have hopes for Turkey,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ when I find Turkish ships built in 
Turkish dockyards, manned by Turkish 
seamen, navigated by Turkish officers and 
laden with Turkish cargoes, sailing out from 
Turkish ports.” It may, therefore, be 
interesting to institute a brief comparison 
based on official reports, between the mer- 
chant marines of the most important nations. 

In 1900, as the statistics of Lloyd’s 
Register show, the world had 40,271 ships 
(excluding steamships of less than one hun- 
dred tons, and sailing vessels of less than 
fifty tons) with a total capacity of 29,994,489 
gross tons. This tonnage was distributed 
among the seven leading maritime nations 
as follows: 


Great Britain. . . . 14,372,000 gross tons. 
Germany. ..... yh, 1 in 
United States. . . . 2,544,000 “ - 
Norway .« «'.. 1,668,000 ““ ‘“ 
Pees: « «ws ss LOC 
a ere 1,056,000 ‘‘ ‘ 
IR 93 GKs Se ce cdyne 968,000 “ “ 


The diagram given below will graphically 
represent the relative size of the most im- 
portant merchant marines (4,750,000 tons 
to the inch): 





Germany, ~ 
United States, 
Norway, 
France, 

Italy, 

Russia, 


communications with India, Engiand has 
acquired a whole line of islands and posses- 
sions—the Kuria Muria group, Sokotra, 
Aden, Cyprus, Malta, and Gibraltar. The 


This diagram shows in a striking manner 
the position of Great Britain -as a maritime 
power. One-half of the total tonnage of 
the world belongs to her, and the other 












nations seem almost insignificant in com- 
parison. But when we look at the increase 
of merchant marines in the last three 
decades, we shall see that the relatively small 
size of some’ of the marines nevertheless 
means a great absolute increase and enor- 
mous expenditure of national energy. Be- 
tween 1870 and 1900 Great Britain’s steam 
tonnage increased from 1,112,000 to 
7,395,000 net tons; that of Germany in- 
creased from 80,000 to 1,352,000; that of 
France from 154,000 to 563,000. In the 
same three decades, however, the total ton- 
nage of sailing vessels decreased in a marked 
manner in all countries. In Great Britain 
it decreased from 4,577,000 to 2,513,000 
net tons; in Germany from 900,000 to 
551,000; in France from 917,000 to 
341,000. The following diagram will show 
the decrease of sailing tonnage and the 
increase in steam tonnage in Great Britain 
during the last three decades (four million 
tons per inch) : 
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During the last decade, 1890-1900, the 
‘total sailing tonnage of the world has fallen 
from 9,166,000 to 6,674,000, while the 
steam tonnage has risen in the same space 
of time from 8,295,000 to 13,856,000 net 
tons; that is to say, it has almost doubled, 
as is shown by the following diagram (six 
million tons per inch) : 
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No fact could speak more eloquently for 
the progressiveness and energy of our time 
than that within ten years the total mechan- 
ism of maritime intercourse should have 
been so radically transformed. The sailing 
vessel is destined hereafter to take but a 
very subordinate position in navigation; only 
under peculiar conditions, such as for 


various reasons exist in Norway or Turkey, 
do sailing vessels still form the greater part 
of any national merchant marine. 

Another radical change brought about 
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during the last decade is the substitution of 
steel for iron and wood, the former con- 
struction materials in shipbuilding. Only 
ten years ago steel formed but 20 per cent 
of the material of which the ships of the 
world were built; it now forms 60 per cent. 
The reason for this remarkable change in con- 
struction material is the fact that steel has 
very much the greatest strength and ductility, 
and that it is relatively the cheapest ma- 
terial. Very large ships can in this manner 
be constructed without incurring the danger 
of the hull becoming so heavy that its mere 
propulsion will require the greater part of 
the carrying capacity of the ship for coal. 
This matter becomes of special importance 
to nations which have to carry on trade over 
great expanses of ocean without intermedi- 
ate coaling stations. Before the advent of 
the large steam vessel, America was at a 
disadvantage in the trade with the Orient, as 
her ships had to carry too large an amount 
of coal on account of the absence of frequent 
opportunities for coaling on the voyage. 
A large modern steamer built of steel has 
sufficient capacity to carry all the coal 
needed for a voyage of several weeks with- 
out unduly diminishing the cargo. 

It is interesting in this connection to note 
the increase in the average size of ships. 
In 1880 the City of Berlin, registering 
8,000 gross tons, was the ranking vessel; 
ten years later it was the City of Paris 
with 16,000 tons. At present the Celtic 
with 36,000 tons is the largest steamer; 
so that there has been more than arithmeti- 
cal progression in the increase in the size of 
ships. In 1890 there were only two ships 
of over 10,000 tons; at present there are 
fifty-six. The total number of ships is at 
present smaller than it was ten or twenty 
years ago; while the tonnage, as we have 
seen, has increased enormously during the 
last decade. It must also be remembered 
that a net steamer ton is equal to at least 
four sail tons in carrying capacity, on ac- 
count of the greater speed of the steamships 
which enables them to take four trips to one 
of a sailing vessel. 

There has also been a great increase in 
the number of fast steamships. In 1890 
there were only eight ships that made over 
eighteen knots an hour; at present there 
are thirty-three such ships. The fastest 
record is now held by the Deutschland, and 
the officials of the North German Lloyd have 
expressed the hope that the great new 
steamer Kaiser Wilhelm IT. will reduce the 
time of a transatlantic voyage to five 
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days. 
the minimum record for the Atlantic voy- 
age can profitably be reduced very much 
farther as there are many reasons which 
tend to make such further reduction un- 
profitable. Even the slightest decrease in 
time will demand a great additional expendi- 
ture of coal, and an indirect loss in carrying 
capacity. Moreover, the vibration caused 
by the machinery of a fast steamer is ex- 
ceedingly trying to the passengers, and few 
will desire to sacrifice the comfort of a whole 
voyage for a few hours’ gain in time. 

All the changes which we have just re- 
| viewed make it plain that the time of the 
|individual merchant adventurer is over. In 
these days of general consolidation there is 
no activity more favorable for the movement 
towards codperation and union than the 
merchant marine, and this is true as well of 
shipbuilding as of navigation itself. The 
increase in size and speed necessitates the 
investment of a large amount of capital. 
The average cost of a modern ocean steamer 
is in the neighborhood of one million dollars; 
in some instances, as in the case of the new 
uloyd steamer Kaiser Wilhelm II., it will 
run up to five millions. A steamer of this 
kind must earn one hundred thousand dollars 
on each trip in order to make any returns 
upon the investment. The plant of a 
shipbuilding company is similarly expensive ; 
only a shipyard fitted with the most perfect 
machinery and commanding the assistance 
of large forces of laborers, can turn out the 
kind of vessels which the present develop- 
ment demands. Thus considerably over one- 
half of all the steel vessels are at present 
constructed by thirty great companies, im- 
portant among whom are Blohm & Voss, of 
Hamburg, Cramp & Sons, of Philadelphia, 
and Harland & Wolff, of Belfast. 

In addition to the growth of very strong 
navigation companies, we also note a move- 
ment of direct absorption of the smaller 
firms. Thus within the last year the Ham- 
burg-American company has bought two 
lines, comprising seventeen steamers which 
ply between Antwerp and La Plata, as well 
as the Atlas line of seven steamers sailing 
between Europe andthe West Indies. This 
makes the Hamburg-American company by 
far the strongest in the world; it has at 
present one hundred and twenty steamers 
registering 630,000 tons, or more than the 
entire navy of Holland or Japan. The two 








great German companies have long been 
working in concert, especially in the Medi- 
terranean and oriental trade. 


They have in 
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It is doubtful, however, whether 














this manner practically absorbed the lesser 
German lines trading in those parts of the 
world. It has been computed that at the 
present time the thirty largest companies 
own about one-fourth of the world’s ton- 
nage. The movement for consolidation has 
but just begun, as the conditions so favor- 
able to it — steel construction and the conse- 
quent increase in size and speed — have 
come into existence only during the last 
decade. However, we may confidently 
expect great developments in this matter in 
the next few years. 

No voyager on the ocean can have failed 
to notice with a melancholy interest the 
decadence of the jolly tar. What a descent 
from the brave and joyous mariners whom 
Marryatt describes sailing their lordly four- 
masters through storm and gale! The so- 
called sailor on the modern ocean steamer 
inherits but a poor remnant of the former 
glory. His chief duty is to wash the decks, 
scrape and paint the railings, and act gener- 
ally in a menial capacity. Only when a fierce 
storm begins to rage, does he assume some- 
thing of his former dignity in the eyes of 
the helpless passengers. And what shall we 
say of the lot of the poor wretches who slave 
and toil in the lower regions of the ship —a 
place that would have given Dante some new 
and vivid conceptions of the inferno? 

The modern merchant vessel requires a 
different kind of training and ability from 
the sailing ships of fifty years ago. On the 
part of its officers it demands greater pre- 
cision, more intimate knowledge of the laws 
of navigation, the ability to handle intricate 
machinery, great alertness and nerve in 
facing sudden dangers. The captains of an 
older day were a fine sturdy race of men, 
but for general culture, power, and general- 
ship, they certainly were not superior to the 
absolute ruler of a great modern liner. But 
the ordinary sailor has lost much in impor- 
tance; relatively less depends upon him, and 
he is treated more like a factory hand. For 
this reason also the connection of the fish- 
eries with navigation seems to lose somewhat 
of the great importance it formerly held, 
although, of course, no nation can afford to 
disregard this most effective school of sea- 
manship even at present. Thus, much of 
the romantic element of the seaman’s life is 
passing away, and with it many of the 
characteristic legends and peculiar practises 
of maritime tradition, such as the fascinat- 
ing idea of the Flying Dutchman, or the rough 
and picturesque hazing formerly inflicted 
upon men who crossed the equator for the 











first time. Nevertheless, though the quality 
of the charm of sea life has changed, no one 
will deny that the stately modern liner has 
an attractiveness all its own, as it cuts its 
way through furious seas or sends out its 
deep-toned summons. 

Though this is not the place to institute 
a statistical comparison between the navies 
of various nations, still it may be of some 
interest to point out some of the charac- 
teristics i? distinguish them at the pres- 
, ent time Norway is perhaps the country 

of the most daring sailors and fishermen; of 

their courage the men who crossed the 

Atlantic in the small viking boat at the time 

of the Columbian Exposition gave a striking 

example. All along the Norwegian coast 
fisheries are of the utmost importance, and 
she is the only one of the leading maritime 
nations outside of the United States whose 
sailing tonnage far exceeds that of steam 
vessels. Norway is not the only country 
the success of whose marine has been based 
upon the training which the fisheries afford : 
the latter were also a cardinal factor in 
building up Dutch and English as well as 

American naval prestige. 

[ England’s merchant marine still practi- 






cally controls the carrying trade of the 
world, which gives to that country the 
greatest advantages .in communicating 
directly with the markets of the world. 
The argument is often made that as Great 
Britain has developed a highly efficient sys- 
tem in the carrying trade, it would be well 
to allow her to continue performing this 
service for the world. But the experience 
of nations who come into direct competition 
with England in foreign markets, has 
caused them to look upon the mediation of 
the English carrying trade as a distinct dis- 
; advantage to themselves. They have come 
to feel that to give their merchandise a fair 
chance in the market of the world they must 
/ have the means of transportation in their 
own hands. Among these competitors of 
Great Britain, Germany is at present excit- 
ing special interest on account of the rapid | 
progress she is making. 

The great success of the Germans in the | 
modern development of the merchant marine 
is due very largely to the high technical 
education of her officers and naval con- 
structors, and to the military training and 
exactness of her laborers and sailors. These 
facts, together with an abundant expendi- 
ture of national energy in the form of capi- 
tal, have enabled her in the short space of a 
decade to create from modest beginnings 
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a powerful shipbuilding industry and a splen- 
did merchant marine. While in 1890 three- 
fifths of her trading vessels were built in 
Great Britain, at the present time the 
capacity of her construction works far 
exceeds her own needs. She now employs 
37,850 men in her thirty-seven shipyards, 
and while in the last two years British ship- 
building has decreased, that of Germany has 
risen enormously. In 1898 eighty-three 
ships registering 136,000 tons were built in 
Germany for home use. This production 
rose in 1900 to one hundred and sixteen 
ships registering 260,000 tons; that is, the 
tonnage constructed practically doubled in 
two years. 

In navigation and the carrying trade also 
Germany has made enormous strides. Thus 
while the British gross tonnage passing 
through the Suez canal in the one year 1899 
to 1900 fell from nine million tons to seven 
million seven hundred. thousand, that of 
Germany rose from one million five hundred 
thousand to two millions. This is very 
significant, as the Suez canal is the pulse of 
oriental trade to and from Europe. The 
speed of German ships is well known; ac- 
cording to United States mail statistics, the 
average time of mail steamers plying between 
New York and Europe is as follows: Ger-, 
man, 161.4 hours; English, 166.5; American, 
177.9; French, 204.6. This speed is gained by 
the employment of a relatively large amount 
of horse-power, and a great expenditure 
of coal, connected with the most scientific 
methods of construction. The Deutschland 
consumes five hundred and seventy tons of 
coal daily; its engines generate 35,600 
horse-power, a force equal to that of 498,- 
400 men rowing. The progress which naval 
construction and engineering has made may 
be seen from the fact that the famous Great 
Eastern of 1860 required three times the 
amount of coal needed by a modern steamer 
to produce a similar result in speed and 
carrying capacity. 

After recording all this progress in mari- 
time affairs it is somewhat disappointing to 

M reflect upon the fact that the merchant 
marine of the United States is smaller at 
the present time than it was forty years 
ago, and that through all this period it has 
practically been stationary. But when we 
consider that this has been an era of inter- 
nal development, when the national energies 
have been absorbed in the unlocking of our 
unrivaled domestic resources, in the building 
up of home industries and the creation of a 

home market, our regret may be’ moderated ; 
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and when we further reflect that in these 
decades we have laid a solid foundation for 
international trade in our manufactures, and 
for shipbuilding in our great steel industry, 
we need feel no apprehension that now when 
the national energy is beginning to be 
turned toward foreign commerce we shall not 


also develop all the instrumentalities neces- | 


sary for this great national activity. 

It may be interesting to call to mind 
some of the mutual relations between na- 
‘ tional life and maritime affairs in past 
history. Athens, the city whose civilization 
has lighted the world for two thousand 
years, drew much of the greatness of her 
spirit from the seas. Her institutions too 
derived their democratic character partly 
from the fact that the city was a naval 
power. Athenian philosophers always con- 
sidered the navy and marine democratic influ- 
ences. On the other hand, the great men 
who were active in building up the modern 
national state have almost instinctively felt 
the importance of a marine for national life. 
Through Alfred the Great, English sea- 
faring received a decided impetus, and it 
was the far-seeing and capable Tudor 


monarchs who founded the modern English 


marine. Never has a ship excited more 
interest and popular enthusiasm than the 
Great Harry ( Henri Grace @ Diéu) built by 
Henry VIII. It was aship of one thousand 
five hundred tons, built at Erith and dragged 
up the Thames by four hundred men amid 
the greatest pageantry. All the chronicles 
of the time reécho the excitement caused 
by this great feat of naval construction. 
Over a century later the Protector Crom- 
well originated the policy of navigation laws, 
which gave British shipping the impetus 
that brought it to its present predominance. 

In other countries, too, the ablest and 
greatest among the rulers have identified 
themselves with this national interest. 
Peter the Great of Russia, though his in- 
herited realm was still only an inland prin- 
cipality, with prophetic eye saw the future 
needs of his nation; and when in western 
Europe he was preparing for his duties as 
ruler, he became an apprentice in a Dutch 
shipyard and acquired a mastery of the ship- 
building trade. Frederick William, the 
**Great Elector’’ of Prussia, saved no pains 
in fostering the merchant marine which had 
suffered in the general downfall of German 
power during the Thirty Years’ war. The 
French shipping industry owes its first en- 
couragement to Colbert, the great minister 
of Louis XIV. But though these men could 
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encourage, they could not create, a merchant 
marine. This could only be done by national 
energy and the general development of indus- 
try. How futile it is to hope for the growth 
of a strong merchant marine purely from the 
assistance of the state, is shown by the 
example of modern France. Though she is 
practically the only nation that gives direct 


, navigation and construction bounties, while 
| other states simply pay for services rendered 


}in carrying the mails, the weakness of her 
merchant marine is a well-known fact, and 
there is no present hope of its rehabilitation. 

While the life on the sea has always played 
a most important part in national existence, 
still no distinctive literature of the sea has 
grown up. The classic epic, it is true, 
especially in the ‘‘ Odyssey ’’ and ‘‘ Auneid,”’ 
deals largely and lovingly with adventures 
on the sea, as does to a certain extent the 
great Anglo-Saxon epic ‘‘ Beowulf,’’ but in 
modern literature the sea is only occasionally 
made the subject of artistic work, and then 
not from the point of view of a seafaring 
man, but from that of the poet who gazes 
out upon it from island or promontory. The 
popular tales of Marryatt and Dana are, of 
course, an exception to this statement. But 
when Victor Hugo describes the work of the 
sea he also does not go very far from shore. 
Only in the most recent years, with Steven- 
son and Kipling, do we get glimpses of sea- 
faring life in the highest form of literature. 

It may, perhaps, be maintained that mod- 
ern national life in general has been enriched 
to a far greater extent by the ideas and 
activities of the sea than has literature 
more particularly. There is no doubt that 
interest in foreign trade and commerce has 
a broadening and liberalizing effect upon 
national life. Through it we look out upon 
the whole world, by its agencies we receive 
the products of the most varied civilizations. 
Moreover, the merchant marine is a highly 
important complement of national power, as 


'the navy must rely upon it for trained sea- 
\men and for auxiliary ships. 


Modern nations 
are fully aware of this fact, and they often 
establish a direct connection between navy 
and merchantmen; thus, the volunteer fleet 
of Russia is held in readiness to be turned 
into war cruisers and transports at a mo- 
ment’s notice. The merchant marine, both 
as the handmaid of international commerce 
and as the complement of the naval forces, 
has thus become a most important index of 
national power, and its healthy development 
is coming to be numbered among the very 
first national interests, 
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MERICAN DIPLOMACY} 


By Edwin Erle Jparks 


Introduction and Chapters I.-II., ‘‘ The Birth of American Diplomacy’’ and ‘‘ Silas 
Deane, the American Agent in France,’’ appeared in October. Chapters III.—IV., in Novem- 
ber, dealt with ‘‘ The First Treaty of the United States’’ and ‘‘ The Beginnings of a 
Diplomatic System.’’ In December the topics treated in Chapters V.-VI. were ‘‘A 
General Recognition of Nationality’? and ‘‘ Washington’s Efforts Toward a Neutral 
Nation.”’ 


CHAPTER VII. 
AMERICAN RIGHTS BETWEEN EUROPEAN MILLSTONES. 


WENTY-ONE days after John Adams became president of the 
United States he was compelled to call congress in extra session 
il because of the critical condition of foreign affairs. It was not 
the monarchy of England this time, but the sister republic of 
France under the ignominious rule of the Directory. France, our 
friend in time of need, France, to whom we were bound by such strong ties 
of gratitude, France, whose efforts for liberty had aroused such enthusi- 
asm in America, France had declined to accept an American minister 
(Pinckney), had refused him even cards of hospitality, had threatened 
him with arrest, and had finally ordered him out of the country. She 
had the right reserved by every nation of refusing to receive a represent- 
ative; but a refusal grounded upon a demand for certain action on the 
part of the country represented was to treat us ‘‘ neither as allies, nor as 
friends, nor as a sovereign state.’’ Also, according to the president, 
she showed her revolutionary tendency to arraign the people of the United 
States against their government. ‘‘ Such attempts ought to be repelled 
with a decision which shall convince France and the world that we are 
not a degraded people, humiliated under the colonial spirit of fear and 
sense of infirmity, fitted to be the miserable instruments of foreign influ- 
ence, and regardless of national honor, character, and interest.’’ It 
was the first time in the history of American diplomacy that a minister 
had been rejected. The Jay treaty with England, mentioned in the pre- 
ceding chapter, was the cause. Washington had kept the peace with one 
European power but to endanger it with another. 

The concessions made to England in the Jay treaty at which France 
took offense, and which she demanded should be changed, were to be 
found in Article XXV., which made America protect British vessels within 
gunshot of her coast. This was declared to be contrary to Article VII. 
of the treaty with France which bound the United States to protect and 
defend the ships of France in her ports, harbors, or roads. Also the 
privilege of sheltering prizes in American ports according to Article XVII. 
of the French treaty had been nullified by Article XXIV. of the British 
treaty. Also Article XXIII. of the British treaty allowing ships of war 
in American ports was felt to be inconsistent with the protection guaran- 
teed French vessels in Article VII. of the treaty of 1778. 

Determined to hold to the neutral policy of his illustrious predecessor, 
Adams attempted to negotiate if possible, and congress sustained him in 
this pacific decision. Yet he tried to demonstrate the gravity of the 
offense and the critical state of affairs by sending three envoys extra- 
ordinary and ministers plenipotentiary instead of the customary minister 
to the haughty Directory, which had now replaced the fiery Jacobins in 
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the government of France. These envoys would also show the deter- 
mination of the United States to be regarded as a nation qualified to send 
representatives ranking higher than the ministers previously sent abroad. 

Communication with Europe was aggravatingly slow in those days. 
Nine months elapsed in this critical condition of affairs after Gerry and 
Marshall sailed to join Pinckney, the third envoy, in Holland, before 
news was received from them. Although given cards of hospitality in Paris, 
they reported no hope of being officially received by France, or that any 
accommodation would be made; but that on the contrary a law had been 
passed to seize all goods of English manufacture regardless of the flag 
under which carried. The principle was that the character of the vessel, 
whether belligerent or neutral, should be determined by the cargo and 
not by the flag. The action was justified by the charge that England had 
bribed neutral American captains to carry English goods to France. 

From time to time the envoys sent over reports of the attempts of 
certain go-betweens in France to secure from them ‘‘ money, lots of 
money,’’ with which France could prosecute the war against England. 
To avoid giving offense to that country, this sum, estimated as high as 
thirty-two million florins, was to be called an advance payment on the 
French debt of Revolutionary days now being gradually paid off. A 
further suggestion was made of the necessity for a dowceur (reward) of 
fifty thousand pounds to the French administration for opening negotia- 
tions. These agents were not French officials, their authority was not 
acknowledged by that government, but their insinuations persuaded the 
American people that France was demanding some such bribe as was 
accustomed to be demanded by the Barbary states for navigating the 
Mediterranean. 

The president was not deterred by any love for France from sending 
the full reports of the envoys to congress, replacing the names of the 
go-betweens by the letters W, X, Y, and Z. Their publication caused 
one of those sudden outbursts of fury in America not unknown in later 
history. Indignation from outraged feeling demanded instant action. 
The French sympathizers were carried off their feet, although they 
accused Adams of not seeking to avoid war with France. ‘‘ There never 
was, perhaps, a greater contrast,’’ wrote Madison to Jefferson, ‘‘ between 
two characters than between those of the present president and his 
predecessor. . . . The former chief magistrate pursuing peace with 
sincerity though mistaking the means; the latter taking as much pains 
to get into a war as the former took to keep out of it.’”’ Yet he was 
obliged to confess that the conduct of Talleyrand, the French minister of 
exterior relations, was so extraordinary as to be scarcely credible. ‘‘I 
do not allude to its depravity, which, however heinous, is not without 
examples. Its unparalleled stupidity is what fills one with astonishment.’’ 

Why the United States, the offspring of England, should have been on 
the verge of war with that country so many times, and but once with 
France, her antipodal in every respect, is a psychological problem. This 
French war fever of 1798 was the one critical time. Indeed, the attor- 
ney-general of the United States decided that a state of war existed, 
although no declarations were made by either party. Everywhere war 
preparations went on. Congress ordered the establishment of a navy, 
the purchase of small vessels of war, the building of harbor defenses, 
the collecting of war stores, the raising of a provisional army, and the 
enlisting of volunteers. Washington was called from his retirement at 
Mount Vernon to accept the command. ‘‘ Millions for defense but not 
one cent for tribute,’’ attributed to Pinckney, became a watchword. 
The merchants of coast cities voluntarily labored on the neglected coast 
defenses. Congress declared all treaty obligations with France null and 
void, and ordered all trade with her cut off. The papers of the French 
consuls resident in the chief cities were called in by the president. 
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Talleyrand was burned in effigy. Marshall, returning unsuccessful from 
France, received an ovation befitting a victorious negotiator. Jay, the 
author of the treaty so objectionable to France, was overwhelmingly 
elected governor of New York. 

On the streets, at the theaters, everywhere, one heard a new song 
beginning, ‘‘ Hail, Columbia, happy land! Hail, ye heroes, heaven-born 
band!’’ whose second stanza bade the immortal patriots to rise once 
more to defend their rights and to defend their shores. Another song 
of the day, entitled ‘‘ Adams and Liberty,’’ contained these lines: 

‘* While France her huge limbs bathes recumbent in blood, 
And society’s base threats with wide dissolution, 
May peace, like the dove who returned from the flood, 
Find an ark of abode in our mild constitution. 
But though peace is our aim, 
Yet the boon we disclaim, 
If bought by our sovereignty, justice, or fame; 
For ne’er shall the sons of Columbia be slaves; 
While the earth bears a plant, or the sea rolls a wave.’’ 

For one brief- period, John Adams tasted the always-desired and always- 
denied sweets of popular applause. ‘‘I will never send another minister 
to France without assurance that he will be received, respected, and 
honored as the representative of a great, free, powerful, and independent 
nation.’’, These words of his to congress were quoted throughout the 
length and breadth of the United States. 

Six months later he received some kind of assurance from Talleyrand 
through the French and American ministers to Holland. The defeat of 
Napoleon’s fleet at Aboukir bay by Admiral Nelson, and the ‘‘ second 
coalition ’’ formed by Russia, England, and Austria against France had 
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suddenly sobered the republic. Adams took advantage of her humbler 
tone, and sent three envoys who without difficulty arranged the treaty 
of 1800. The war fever subsided, some other novelty arose to attract 
The French treaty the attention of the public, and the bluster, which is often mistaken for 
of 1800. patriotism but is only the froth on the troubled waters, rapidly disappeared. 
Although the United States now had commercial treaties with England, 
Spain, France, and Prussia, she was far from having demonstrated to 
European minds her principle of free ships and free goods. She had 
gained in having it inserted in the last French treaty, but had lost in 
having it omitted from the second Prussian treaty. The year 1801 
marked the first changes of political parties in the national administration. 
Adams and Eng- The Adams or Hamiltonian party, with its British leanings, fell, and the 
land; Jefferson and French sympathizers saw their leader, Jefferson, placed in the president’s 
France. chair. The only change apparent in the foreign relations of the United 
States was a tendency to condone the offenses of France instead of Eng- 
land, and to magnify the offenses of England instead of France. After 
a quarter of a century, we had returned to the position of Revolutionary 
days. 
The disregard of our neutral rights on the seas continued unabated. 
Between 1796 and 1800, vessels had been seized by the French containing 
cargoes valued at more than $350,000. During the same period, fifty-five 
Preying on Ameri- American vessels were seized by Spain, about half being suhsequently 
can commerce. released. In 1801, twelve Spanish seizures were reported from Algeziras 
alone; in 1805, nineteen from Cuba. In 1806, the Philadelphia insurance 
companies reported one hundred and thirty-eight vessels taken by the 
British, eighteen by the French, and two by the Spanish. During the 
same year, the merchants of Newburyport, Massachusetts, alone had 
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sixteen vessels seized by foreign powers, aggregating a loss of $232,377.22. 

To add personal insult to financial injury, England renewed her system 
of impressing sailors into her navy. - Since 1676, when it was decided 
that the king had an undoubted right to the services of his subjects if 
the state required them, the government had resorted to this method of 
filling the navy when necessary. To this day the system could be 
employed if the safety of the kingdom demanded. The immense drain on 
the navy and the public treasury during the protracted war with France 
had compelled her to secure sailors by impressment, and to subsist them 
at the smallest expense. The food caused desertions by the thousands, 
and eventually produced a mutiny in the navy. ‘‘ Once a subject, always 
a subject ’’ allowed British captains to fire a shot across the bows of an 
American vessel, to line up her crew upon the deck, and to select such 
sailors as were deemed British deserters. Lacking residence and other 
means of identification, no doubt American-born sailors were sometimes 
taken. There is also no doubt that deserters frequently attempted to 
pass off as Americans. 

The pages of the first two volumes of ‘‘ foreign relations ’’ in the 
‘* American State Papers’’ contain long lists of impressments and stories 
of outrages. Many in remote places and on the broad seas were never 
reported. The secretary of state in 1797 received from foreign consuls 
reports of forty-three seizures of men. During the same year, the agent 
whom the United States kept in England to look after impressed sailors 
reported 401 cases investigated. The following year he reported 651 
cases. In 1803, sixty-seven cases reached the secretary of state as 
complaints against England; two against Spain, and one against 
Holland. The secretary made a report to congress in 1806 in which he 
estimated the total number of impressments since the beginning of the 
French-English war in various ports and on the high seas at 2,723. 


Carey’s ‘‘ Olive Branch ’’ published a table in 1812 showing 4,579 cases 
of seizures of seamen who claimed to be Americans. 

The final struggle between the European powers and France, now 
represented in the ambitious Napoleon, had commenced in 1803, and 
each party was resolved to use every possible agency in crushing the 


“é 


other. Without notice England revived and enforced the ‘‘ rule of 
1756,’’ to the formation of which America had not of course been a 
party. It was an agreement between the colony-holcing powers of 
Europe that a trade between a country and its colonies, which was for- 
bidden to outsiders in time of peace, could not be engaged in by neutrals 
in time of war. This cut off the American trade, which had sprung up 
during the war, with the Spanish and French West Indies. That a nation 
at war may declare the ports of its enemy blockaded so far as it has 
power substantially to render it dangerous to vessels attempting to pass, 
has been long a principle of international law. It is equally understood 
that sufficient notice of the blockade will be given. The British privy 
council in 1806 introduced a long series of offensive and retaliatory orders 
which practically rendered impossible the existence of neutral goods on 
the seas. The first ‘‘ order’’ declared a ‘‘ paper blockade,’’ impossible 
to sustain, upon the whole coast of Europe. Napoleon retaliated with 
the Berlin decree, placing a blockade on the British islands and confis- 
cating all British goods wherever found. A second “‘ order in council ’’ 
from Great Britain prohibited neutrals trading directly with France or 
her allies. To this Napoleon replied with the Milan decree, 1807, depriv- 
ing of its neutral rights any vessel touching a British port or searched 
by a British vessel. 

American trade was thus crushed between the upper and nether mill- 
stones of European war. The goods carried from the United States 
alone had amounted in 1806 to over fifty million dollars of which the 
neutral American nation carried the larger part. This trade would 
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diminish rapidly under such orders and decrees, and some writers of that 
day thought that the desire of European powers to injure rising American 
commerce was as responsible for them as the desire to injure each other. 

Further interpreting neutrality to mean a kind of ‘‘ no man’s land’’ 
where any one had a right to trespass, the foreign ministers in Wash- 
ington during Jefferson’s administrations assumed a lofty air. Once they 
created a tempest in a teapot over the question of social precedence. 
The president had, perhaps unwisely, carried his ideas of equality into 
his daily life and had abolished all suggestions of social distinctions at 
his functions. To him are due many of the common sense customs which 
hold in Washington social life at present. To avoid questions of prece- 
dence, he decided that guests at official dinners should go to the table 
by the ‘‘ rule of péle-méle,’’ or, as you please. Objection was first raised 
by Merry, the fastidious British minister, who had reported officially on 
his arrival that he was received by Jefferson ‘‘ actually standing in slip- 
pers down at the heels, and both pantaloons, coat and underclothes 
indicative of utter slovenliness and indifference to appearances and in a 
state of negligence actually studied.’’ Merry considered himself snubbed 
because cabinet members took seats above him and his wife. The latter, 
Jefferson wrote to Monroe at the court of St. James, was ‘‘ a virago.’’ 
** If she perseveres, she must eat her soup at home,’’ he continued. The 
Spanish minister made himself so. obnoxious about these social questions 
that he was informed of the desirability of his absence. He replied that 
he would remain as long as it suited his king’s or his own convenience. 

Although President Jefferson always believed in developing home indus- 
tries rather than foreign commerce, he could not look with any degree of 
tolerance upon the present situation of his country. His love for repub- 
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lican France had disappeared when it was changed into an empire under 
Napoleon. If the latter had hoped to gain Jefferson’s gratitude by 
selling Louisiana to him, as described in the next chapter, he fell far 
short of his aim. Jefferson saw his selfish purpose. 

There were three courses open to Jefferson: to declare war, to retali- 
ate, or to negotiate. The first was repugnant to his nature, and contrary 
to the neutrality of the new world. There was also the puzzling question 
of which nation had offended us most. Deciding to negotiate, he asked 
Monroe and Pinckney to get a new treaty with England on the best terms 
possible. The twelve-year limit on a large part of the Jay treaty of 1794 
having expired, he was furnished with an excuse. But when the best 
accommodation they could secure reached Jefferson, he was so disgusted 
with the futility of its provisions that he did not submit it to congress. 

Nothing was left but retaliation. For the last time in the history of 
American dealings with foreign countries, the old idea of starving our- 
selves to starve others was tried. We must prevent the seizure of 
American vessels by keeping them at home. Some one has well compared 
such a policy to the East Indian who, in order to avenge himself upon 
his neighbor, goes and commits suicide upon his doorstep. Jefferson 
was thoroughly wedded to this idea, and it was tried in an increasing 
series of laws which began with non-intercourse with England and ended 
with an embargo practically locking up every vessel in the United States 
navigating salt water. To support such a drastic remedy and to prevent 
evasion of the laws, other measures were necessary until Jefferson, who 
had come into office with high ideals of the ability of the people to choose 
the right, found himself obliged to use vessels of war to enforce the 
United States laws upon the people thereof. 
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Opposition grew with each restriction until the embargo became the 
butt of ridicule. Under a law which authorized the seizure of goods 
evidently en route to a foreign country, it was reported that a cow had 
been taken because she was walking toward Canada. The maritime 
interests were on the verge of rebellion. Most reluctantly Jefferson gave 
way toa repeal of the embargo. Starving ourselves to starve our enemies 
was an exploded theory. After the ensuing war, instead of blockading 
our own ports for retaliation we have always blockaded those of the 
enemy. 

A retrospect of the twelve years of Adams and Jefferson shows ten 
treaties added to the list, one of which (1800) avoided war, and the other 
(1803) secured the first addition of national territory as will be shown 
in the next chapter. 

1797. —Tunis. Peace, friendship, and navigation. 

1798. — Great Britain. Explanatory of Jay treaty. 

1799. — Prussia. Amity and commerce. 

1800.— France. Peace, commerce, and fisheries. 

1802. — Great Britain. Additional to Jay treaty. 

Spain. Damages by war. 
1803. —France. Louisiana purchase. 
France. Payment for Louisiana. 
France. Claims against France. (Debts due Americans.) 
1805.— Tripoli. Peace, navigation, and prisoners. 


Jefferson bequeathed to his ancestor, Madison, as unsatisfactory a 
condition of foreign relations as has marked the exit of any president. 
Yet he had stood steadfastly as well as the power was given him for the 
right of his country to navigate unhindered the waters which the Creator 
had made as a commodity akin to light and air. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE DIPLOMACY OF THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE. 


‘¢ There is considerable reason to apprehend that Spain cedes Louisiana 
and the Floridas to France: It is a policy very unwise in both and inim- 
ical to us,’’ wrote President Jefferson, a few weeks after his inaugural. 
A new query had arisen in American diplomacy, the extent to which we 
might be interested in the ownership of neighboring possessions. It was 
preliminary to a second thought of a later time -— how much might we 
be legitimately interested in the change of a neighboring form of govern- 
ment? The answer to the latter question produced the Monroe doctrine; 
the results of the former inquiry brought the first increase to the national 
domain. In the Revolutionary days of diplomacy, Jay had written from 
France on the question of appointing foreign consuls, ‘‘ In my opinion, 
Americans only should be employed to serve America.’’ The thought of 
‘* America for the Americans’’ was now beginning to take shape. 

The indefinitely bounded lands lying to the south and west of the United 
States were roughly divided into the Floridas and Louisiana. They formed 
the northern boundary of the Gulf of Mexico and embraced the lower part 
of the Mississippi river; but where the Floridas ended and Louisiana 
began had never been settled. They had been used by Spanish, French, 
and English as pawns in the game of European diplomacy, ownership 
changing frequently. To the Spanish they were considered the most 
valuable, since they guarded Spanish Mexico from invasion upon the 
eastern side. When the war broke out between the French republic and 
the British monarchy, they were immune, since they happened at that 
time to belong to Spain. Jefferson, in his ‘‘ Anas,’’ shows that at a 
cabinet meeting there was a unanimous vote against trying to gain 
England’s favor by assisting her to conquer Louisiana. That she coveted 
that territory was well known. It was a natural extension of her Cana- 
dian possessions, and would also serve as a southern adjunct to the fur- 
producing districts of the Hudson Bay Company. 

The corrupt French Dire*tory, which had caused President Adams so 
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much annoyance, had been supplanted by three consuls, of whom Napoleon 
was First. When the rumor reached America that the ownership of 
Louisiana had passed from the sluggish Spanish to the aggressive French, 
the Americans immediately took alarm. Montesquieu had once said, 
‘It is happy for trading powers that God permitted Turks and Spaniards 
to be in the world, since of all nations they are the most proper to pos- 
sess a great empire with insignificance.’’ So Jefferson felt that the 
Spanish might have remained neighbors of the United States for years 
without menace and with slight friction. But with France it was differ- 
ent. ‘‘ The impetuosity of her temper, the energy and restlessness of 
her character’’ he considered dangerous when coming in contact with 
‘* the high-minded, enterprising and energetic’’ Americans. ‘‘ Nothing 
since the Revolutionary war,’’ said he, ‘‘ has produced more uneasy 
sensations through the body of the nation.’’ In the treaty of 1778, 
France had distinctly disavowed any intention of acquiring territory in 
North America. But rulers had changed in I'rance. Napoleon was now 
assuming mastery. ‘‘I hoped he would calculate truly the difference 
between the fame of a Washington and a Cromwell,’’ said Jefferson, 
later, when pronouncing him ‘“‘ in civil life, a cold-blooded, calculating, 
unprincipled usurper, without a virtue.’’ He urged the American 
minister to France, Robert R. Livingston, to redoubled efforts in ascer- 
taining whether the transfer had been really made, and whether it 
included the Floridas as well as Louisiana. At last, after half a year of 
uncertainty, Napoleon admitted that France had acquired Louisiana and 
that only. This acknowledgment could be.made with safety, since he 
had signed the peace of Amiens in 1802 and there was no longer danger 
of England seizing outlying French possessions. 
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Livingston tried to show to Napoleon and to Talleyrand in strongest 
terms how little advantage France would gain by taking possession of 
the newly-acquired territory. . It would always be menaced by her foes; 
much of it was sand and poor soil; the natives were unfriendly to the 
whites, etc. But if France should persist, then Livingston demanded 
strongly that she sell the portion lying about the mouth of the Mississippi 
to his government. It was estimated that fully three-eighths of all the 
produce of the United States must pass that way to market. In 1801, 
Kentucky and Mississippi alone sent down the river more than one and 
one-half million dollars’ worth of products, which were sold in Spanish 
New Orleans or transshipped to ocean vessels. 

So unceasing was Livingston in getting these papers under the nose of 
Napoleon, that a French minister told him that he would give him a certifi- 
cate as being the most importunate nego- 
tiator -he had yet hija met. Part of these impor- 
tunities ‘ were pleas for a settlement of 
the claims acknowledged in the treaty 
of 1800 with France for 
damages to American 
shipping in the days of the Directory. Napoleon had once promised to 
pay them, but now insisted that he understood the full amount to be two 
million francs instead of twenty million, as Livingston claimed. 

Matters moved slowly for the anxious American representative. 
‘* There never was a government,’’ he wrote home, ‘‘ in which less could 
be done by negotiation than here. There is no people, no legislature, no 
counsellors. One man iis everything. He seldom asks advice and never 
hears it unasked. His ministers are mere clerks.’’ Again he assures 
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Madison, secretary of state, that ‘‘ you can hardly conceive anything 
more timid than all about him are; they dare not be known to have a 
sentiment of their own or to have expressed one to anybody.’’ The 
future master of France was beginning to impress foreign ministers with 
his absolute manner. Livingston was delighted to receive an invitation 
to dine with him, but the latter confined the conversation to questions 
about President Jefferson’s age and whether he was married, about the 
number of inhabitants in the new capital city, but nothing about business. 

Meanwhile, in his eagerness to prevent France from getting possession 
of the mouth of the Mississippi, Jefferson had even turned to his life- 
long antipathy — England. King, the American minister to that country, 
was instructed to call the attention of the British government to the 
treaty of 1783 by which it united with the United States in guarantee- 
ing the freedom of the Mississippi. Would it sustain the United 
States in demanding its continued freedom after it passed under French 
control? King was assured that nothing had yet occurred to cause 
England to change her mind about the river. King then pointed out 
that with the French in Louisiana, England would never feel safe about 
Canada, since the territory undoubtedly extended north on the west of 
the Mississippi to Canadian soil. The British government appreciated 
this point, but felt nc need of taking preventive measures if the Ameri- 
cans intended to do so. It is the delight of diplomacy to see your 
neighbor taking a stand which must inevitably benefit you and yet costs 
you nothing. On the other hand, this very evident desirability of England 
securing Louisiana for her own protection was a source of fear to France. 
In that case, England would own territory on both sides of the United 
States, and could make more use of her than France could. Gradually, 
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therefore, the rosy hue which Louisiana had worn in Napoleon’s eyes 
faded away. Its acquisition, it had seemed to him, would give him 
preponderance in America, and thus would enable him to bring the United 
States into the league which he hoped to form of all the maritime powers 
against England. It would also give him a certain power over Spain Napoleon’s plans 
through Spanish Mexico, since Louisiana was a protector for that coun- for Louisiana. 
try. The mouth of the Mississippi was also the commanding station for 
the commerce of the gulf, and that would belong to the French as 
owners of Louisiana. 
But to realize all these advantages, it was necessary to take possession 
of the new territory during the time of peace, and here Napoleon was 
blocked and that by a negro slave. The slave insurrection in Haiti headed Blocked by a slave. 
by Toussaint L’Ouverture must first be subdued because it was to be 
the front door to Louisiana. The great fleet with its thousands of soldiers 
which was to sail for Louisiana was delayed from day to day, while fever 
laid low the French troops in Santo Domingo, and the insurrectionists in 
the mountains mocked them. ‘ 
So slipped by the precious days of peace until two years had elapsed. 
But Napoleon was not a man of peace. He took willing alarm at the 
warlike preparations of England, and himself began to prepare. When Possibility of war. 
the war should open, he knew the great armament in the English West 
Indies would be immediately concentrated on Louisiana. He possessed no 
counter force there. The calamity he feared would thus be precipitated 
and Louisiana would fall like a ripe plum into the hand of the covetous 
enemy. Suddenly one day at St. Cloud, this man of action turned to 
Barbé-Marbois, his minister of finance, and said: 
‘*T renounce Louisiana. It is not only New Orleans that I will cede, it is the whole 
colony without any reservations. . . . Irenounce it with the greatest regret. To 
attempt obstinately to retain it would be folly. I desire you to negotiate this affair with the 
envoys of the United States. . ... I want fifty million and for less than that sum I 
will not treat.’’ 


Barbé-Marbois had seen twenty-five years in the public service of 
France. He was also informed upon American affairs, having been 
secretary to the French minister during the Revolutionary war. He had 
been selected to manage this affair perhaps because Napoleon knew how 
unfortunately Talleyrand, the foreign secretary, had managed the ‘‘ X. ‘‘ The whole of 
Y. Z.’’ negotiations with the Americans. Yet Talleyrand had some days “°uisiana.” 
before suggested the sale of the whole of Louisiana, as witness the 
following account which Livingston sent home: 


‘*M. Talleyrand asked me this day, when pressing the subject, whether we wished to 
have the whole of Louisiana. I told him no; that our wishes extended only to New Orleans 
and the Floridas; that the policy of France, however, should dictate (as I have shown in 
an official note) to give us the country above the river Arkansas, in order to place a barrier 
between them and Canada. He said, that if they gave New Orleans, the rest would be of 
little value; and that he would wish to know ‘ what we would give for the whole.’ I told 
him it was a subject I had not thought of; but that I supposed we should not object to 
twenty millions, provided our citizens were paid. He told me that this was too low an 
offer; and that he would be glad if I would reflect upon it and tell him tomorrow. I told 
him that, as Mr. Monroe would be in town in two days, I would delay my further offer until 
I had the pleasure of introducing him. He added, that he did not speak from authority, 
but that the idea had struck him. I have reason, however, to think that this resolution 
was taken in council on Saturday.’’ 


Monroe was coming. Jefferson, to quiet the cries of the people of the 
Mississippi valley over the prospective loss of the river rights which they 
had enjoyed under Spanish control, had decided to send a ‘‘ minister extra- 
ordinary ’’ to aid Livingston. Possibly he felt that the ‘‘ minister plenipo- 
tentiary’’ was not making sufficient progress. When he appointed 
Livingston he had said, ‘‘ You will find him an able and honorable man; 
unfortunately so deaf, that he will have to transact all his business by Monroe as s special 
writing.’’ Possibly he wished to impress Napoleon with his earnestness envoy. 





Livingston and 
Monroe. 


Closing the bargain. 


Rejoicing of the 
ministers. 
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‘in this affair, since his cabinet was calmly discussing day by day the 


possibilities of a war with the First Consul. Certainly he assured Monroe 
when he begged him to accept this special mission that the future desti- 
nies of the country hung on the event of this negotiation. Monroe had 
been minister to France in Washington’s administration, and more 
recently had served as governor of Virginia. He was given a salary of 
nine thousand dollars per annum, together with his expenses for outward 
journey and residence, and one quarter of his year’s salary for return 
expense. 

Livingston naturally bore this appointment quite sorely. He reiterated 
the statement to both Madison and Jefferson that he had the whole 
transaction in hand before Monroe arrived. On the other hand, Monroe 
objected because Livingston had ‘‘ rushed matters ’’ after he knew of his 
appointment but before he could reach France. ‘‘I have to negotiate 
with the French ministers and my colleague also,’’ he said. If Napoleon 
had not been in such haste, and the negotiations had been prolonged, it 
is possible that the bickerings of earlier American envoys abroad might 
have been duplicated. Jefferson would take no part in the controversy. 
‘* The opposition is very willing to pluck feathers from Monroe, although 
not fond of sticking them into Livingston’s coat. The truth is that both 
have a just portion of merit,’’ said he. Madison soothed Livingston by 
assuring him that the clause in their instructions which apparently placed 
Monroe above him was “‘ an error in the clerk who copied the document. ’’ 
Also he pointed out that according to Vattel, the Prussian authority on 
diplomatic organization, a minister plenipotentiary was of equal rank 
with a minister extraordinary and plenipotentiary. 

Monroe has left a memorandum, usually printed in the fourth volume 
of his correspondence, of the haggling over the price which finally ended 
the purchase of Louisiana. Marbois had fallen from one hundred million 
to eighty million francs, although Napoleon had told him to go as low as 
fifty. The Americans had risen from forty million, which sum made 
Marbois ‘‘ very sad ’’ as being impossible, to sixty million for the territory 
and twenty million to pay the sums owed to Americans for French 
depredations on her commerce. In assuming these debts as part of the 
price, the American representatives were looking after their own people, 
and were among the few who collected such obligations from the French 
under Napoleon. Danish and Swedish claims against France for just 
debts were selling in Paris, according to Livingston, at fifty-seven in the 
pound. ‘‘ Other nations, creditors of France, have at present no pros- 
pect of being paid.”’ 

The instructions of Jefferson to the American ministers had been ample 
enough to cover the purchase of the entire territory, although only the 
portion adjacent to New Orleans had been contemplated. Talleyrand had 
observed that the rest would be worthless to France. Hence the minis- 
ters justified their actions by reporting that they could not have bought 
a part of it. They felicitated themselves upon the effects their negotia- 
tions would have upon American neutrality. ‘‘ We separate ourselves,’’ 
they wrote to Madison, ‘‘ in a great measure from the European world 
and its concerns, especially its wars and intrigues. . . . Without 
exciting the apprehension of any power, we take a more imposing attitude 
with respect to all.’’ Livingston wrote, ‘‘I believe that next to the 
negotiations that secured our independence, this is the most important 
the United States ever entered into.”’ 

To avoid placing a money transaction in a cession of territory the official 
results of the negotiations took final shape in three papers: a treaty 
for the cession of Louisiana to the United States; a convention for the 
payment of sixty million francs by the United States; and a convention 
for the payment of sums due by France to citizens of the United States. 
The treaty proper first names the negotiators, quotes the cession of 
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MAP PUBLISHED WITH BARBE-MARROIS'S HISTORY OF LOUISIANA IN 1829, SHOWING THR CEDED TERRITORY AND SOME OF THE EFFECTS OF THE CESSION 
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Louisiana made by Spain to France, arranges the methods of its transfer 
to the United States, and gives the vessels of Spain.and France exclusive 
privileges in all Louisiana ports for twelve years from date. — Article III. 
of the treaty, said to have been drawn by Napoleon himself, promises 
statehood to the ceded inhabitants ‘‘as soon as possible,’’ and in the mean- 
time ‘‘ they shall be maintained and protected in the free enjoyment of 
their liberty, property, and the religion which they profess.’’ This sup- 
posedly conscienceless man, who. had such small regard for kings, bound- 
aries, and even the lives of men when barring the way to his ambitious 
schemes, could take thought for a little group of defenseless colonists 
being traded off without their consent. 

In the convention for the payment of sixty million francs for Louisiana, 
it was agreed that a dollar should be equal to 5#$%% francs, or one 
franc at .18%, making the total of $11,250,000. For this sum the 
United States issued six per cent bonds, payable at the rate of three 
million dollars annually, beginning in fifteen years. In order to convert 
these bonds into ready cash for Napoleon, they were sold to bankers who 
advanced the money. Napoleon intended to use it for building upa 
French navy with which he could compete with that of England, but it 
was soon swallowed up in the renewed war. 

The second convention, by which the United States agreed to pay its 
own citizens the sums they claimed from France, limited the causes for 
damages to ‘‘ supplies, embargoes, and prizes made at sea,’’ claims for 
which must have been filed before the year 1800. The total sum to be 
thus determined by commissioners afterward appointed was not to exceed 
twenty million francs ($3,750,000). Three American gentlemen who 
chanced to be in Paris were appointed commissioners, and in time they 
allowed one hundred and twenty-two claims, amounting with interest to 
a total of 19,889,303 francs. As a result of the restrictions mentioned 
above, many who had just claims were debarred from the distribution. 
Their number was afterward increased by the later depredations of the 
French, as described in the last chapter, and constitute what is known 
as the ‘‘ French spoliation claims.’’ They have been before congress for 
nearly acentury. Bills for their relief were vetoed by Polk and by Pierce, 
and in 1885 the cases were taken to the United States Court of Claims. 
During President Cleveland’s administration, some were paid. France 
had claimed counter-damages from the United States because the latter 
had failed to keep the protective provisions of the treaty of 1778 as 
related in the prior chapter. The United States obtained relief from 
these claims by accepting those of its own citizens against France. On 
the ground of the benefit thus obtained the spoliation claimants have 
based their appeals for relief. 

The United States minister to England had at once notified that country 
of the transfer of Louisiana to a neutral power. The king of Spain 
learned of it with ‘‘ surprise, regret, and well-grounded protest,’’ as the 
Marquis d’ Yrujo, the Spanish minister, informed the government at 
Washington. He filed a caveat against the United States taking posses- 
sion, on the grounds that the French minister had promised Spain when 
she gave Louisiana to France ‘‘in the name of the First Consul, that 
France will never alienate it.’’ Also that the French title to the prop- 
erty was defective, since France had not carried out all the terms upon 
which Spain had given the country to her. Madison replied that when 
the United States had approached Spain to purchase New Orleans, that 
government had sent her to France as the new owner. Also that Spain 
had ordered possession given to France, and that action constituted a 
clear title. Perhaps Spain would have protested by force, had not the 
quick-moving Americans possessed the country before the former planned 
anything. But the Castilian yielded gracefully, and Pinckney, in Spain, 
was assured that Louisiana was lost forever to the Spanish crown. 
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Yrujo gave the same assurance to Secretary Madison in Washington. 

The Louisiana purchase was the first great diplomatic triumph for the 
new nation. Their representatives had dealt even with the mighty 
Napoleon and had made a good bargain. They began to feel confidence 
in themselves. Neutrality between warring nations had inured to their 
benefit. It had paid to be a third party. In the treaty of 1783, the 
persistence of their diplomats had extended their limits to the Mississippi. 
Now the same spirit had pushed them on to the Rockies. The sum 
expended was insignificant in view of the future. Today, the property 
along one street in several of the cities that have sprung up in the Louisi- 
ana purchase would equal the price paid for the entire accession. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS. 


1. What caused the rupture with France at the opening of Adams’s administration? 2. 
How did Adams try to negotiate? 3. What was the nature of the X. Y. Z. communica- 
tions? 4. Describe their effect upon the country. 5. What events made possible the 
treaty of 1800? 6. What change in our foreign relations took place when Jefferson be- 
came president? 7. Describe the trouble with England over American seamen. 8. How 
did England and France ‘‘blockade’’ each other? 9. How was America as a neutral 
affected by these foreign quarrels? 10. What three courses were open to Jefferson? 
11. Why was he driven to retaliation? 12. What method was adopted? 138. How did it 
affect the American people? 14. Mention some treaties secured under Adams and Jefferson. 


1. Show how the spirit of ‘‘America for Americans’? was beginning to take shape. 
2. What was Louisiana? 8. Why did America fear the effect of the transfer of Louisiana 
from Spain to France? 4. Describe Livingston’s relations with Napoleon. 5. Show how 
England’s interests were affected by those of Louisiana. 6. y did Napoleon want 
Louisiana? 7. Why did he have to give it up? 8. Describe the effect of Monroe’s 
appointment as envoy. 9. What was the character of the ‘‘treaty’’ finally reached? 10. 
What were the provisions of the two ‘‘conventions’’? 11. What are known as the 
“*French spoliation claims’’? 12. How were the protests of Spain met? 13. Why was 
the purchase of Louisiana an important diplomatic triumph? 

1. Who were the authors of “Hail Columbia” and “Adams and Liberty”? 2. Give a brief 
sketch of the life of Toussaint L’Ouverture. 3. When was the Louisiana purchase made? 
TOPICAL ANALYSIS. 

AMERICAN RIGHTS BETWEEN EUROPEAN MILLSTONES. 
Prospect of war with the republic of France. 

Caused by the Jay treaty under Washington. 

President Adams sends peace envoys. 

Their treatment enrages America. 

Incipient war is waged. 
National ‘‘ patriotism ’’ aroused. 

Adams sends another commissioner. 

The treaty of 1800 ends the affair. 
Jefferson as president makes England the offender. 
Gigantic struggle between England and Napoleon. 

Each repressing American commerce. 

Orders, decrees, and impressment. 

Foreign ministers show contempt. 
Jefferson decides upon commercial retaliation. 
The embargo and its failure. 
But war had been at least postponed. 
THE DIPLOMACY OF THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE. 
Ownership of Louisiana passes from Spain to France. 
What was ‘‘ Louisiana ’’? 
Effects on the Mississippi valley. 
Livingston tries to persuade Napoleon — 

1. To sell New Orleans. 2. To pay his debts. 
Jefferson sounds England on the Mississippi question. 
Napoleon’s object in securing Louisiana. 

Difficulties in taking possession. 

Decides to abandon the project. 

Monroe sent to aid Livingston. 

Disputed question of which bought Louisiana. 

The bargain and the official papers. 
Spain threatens to prevent the transfer. 
Diplomatic results of the transaction. 


Effects of successful 
negotiation. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Search Questions. 


CHAPTER VII. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
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[‘‘ A Walk in Rome,”’ by Professor Oscar Kuhns, appeared in October. In November, 


the same author took his readers on ‘‘ A Gondola-Ride Through Venice.’’ In December, 
Professor Harrison's contribution was entitled ‘‘ Florence in Art and Story.’’ ] 


IV. A ZIGZAG JOURNEY THROUGH ITALY.* 
BY JAMES A. HARRISON. 
(Professor in the University of Virginia.) 

LIMATE,’’ says Helen Hunt Jackson in her charming ‘‘ Glimpses 
of Three Coasts,’’ ‘‘ climate is to a country what temperament 
is to a man — Fate.”’ 

The truth of this clever saymg is even more true of Italy 
= than of any other nation or national ‘sea-line. Strip Italy of its 
delightful climate, its poetic haze, its brilliant moon, its golden sun, and 
Italy's glorious make the peninsula project into a gray and chill northern sea, and Scan- 
climate dinavia, rimmed with icicles, frozen into inhospitable cliffs and lusterless 
lakes, would be the result. Transplant Scandinavia to the Mediterranean, 
and project its sharp angles into the Adriatic, the Tyrrhenian, the Mes- 
sinian seas, and there would spring forth a wonderful civilization such as 
actually sprang up in Sicily and Naples in the footsteps of the Norman 
vikings who sailed to those purple seas with Guiscard and founded a 
long-lived dynasty there, in the ‘‘ granary of Rome.”’ 
Perhaps the most delectable approach to this delectable land is by foot, 
carriage, or rail, along the celebrated Cornice Road from Nice and Men- 
The approach to tone, Monaco and Cannes, to Genoa. There is no drive, ride, or prome- 
Italy. nade in the world more thrillingly lovely; every turn a picture, every 
halting-place an inn, a monastery, a hamlet, a terraced villa, of surpass- 
ing beauty; every glimpse southward, into bays and indentations eaten 
out by the azure tongue of the most dazzling water in the world, running 
in and out of fantastic promontories and islets that half float, half hang 
in mirage-haunted air; every glimpse to the north, the silvery, sinuous 
curves of the Alps tracing a vivid hieroglyph on the horizon and looming 
A picture fullof | white and spectral, like the great angel backgrounds of Correggio’s 
beauty. paintings, over the image and presence of the mighty sea in front; all 
around the toss and tremor of palms, the gleam of lemon and orange 
gardens, the wreathing luxuriance of vine and trellis, the campanile shoot- 
ing heavenward, the white villa shimmering amid chestnut and myrtle, 
the painted boat flapping painted sails on the jeweled water, the stimulus 
and inspiring presence of a divine climate impressing itself upon the 
soul, wherever one gazes, willy-nilly. 
A hundred miles of this Via Sacra, this picture-book panorama, will 
bring one, step by step, to Genoa la Superba, the seraph-guarded gate of 
Italy, whose ‘‘ flaming sword’’ is a jeweled baton of welcome, not a 
glave of prohibition. 
The popular feeling about Genoa 1s happily summed up in: the epithet 
“* the Superb ’’; it is ranked in point of scenic beauty only after Naples 
and Constantinople. The city rises tier on tier, terrace on terrace, 
Genoa the superb. circuit wall on circuit wall, directly from the water’s edge high up on a 
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*For Venice, Rome, and Florence, see previous numbers in this series. For Naples, see 
‘In Vergil’s Italy,’’ in this magazine. 
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mountain slope, rendering the view of the town, with its sweep of ceru- 
lean bay, singularly striking from the water. Its one fact of world-wide 
significance is its association with Columbus whose birthplace it was — 
enough for one town, one would think. But Genoa has more than this. 
It is a city of palaces; silk and velvet and damask in beautiful designs 
come from there; the great sailor-race of the Dorias established the 
Republic of Genoa, which existed down to Napoleon’s time; and the 
Genoese tars have always been famous as navigators, merchantmen, 
and captains of adventure. 
Dickens, who lived here one summer in one of the great pink palaces 
on the hill, 
laughingly re- 
marked that 
the Genoese 
spent their Sun- 
days combing 
each other’s 
hair—a_ rest- 
ful exercise 
after six days 
of circumnavi- 
gating the 
globe! And 
Howells got 
lost in the mazy 
streets and 
amazing pa- 
lazzi, trying to 
find an undis- 
coverable con- 
sul. But the 
unsatirical 
traveler finds 
nothing but 
delight in Ge-. 
noa—so _ pic- 
turesque, so 
antique with its 
thousand years 
of background, 
so strenuous 
in the busy life 
that hums and 
palpitates 
through its 
Strada Nuova, 
its Balbi, its 
Carlo Felice 
avenues, so rich in its galleries and rooms 


of priceless engravings, 
so striking in its long perspectives of halls, courts, columns, and 
arches forcing themselves on the eye as one peeps in here and there 
at a palace gate, in the perpetual ups and down, ins and outs of the sloping 


streets. The writer remembers with peculiar pleasure the vision of fair 


Genoese women flitting about the streets in white lace mantillas thrown . 


carelessly over bonnetless heads, a custom peculiar to Genoa where white 
lace is used for the mantilla instead of the black lace of Spanish lands. 
Columbus’s autograph letters are the precious property of the Palazzo 
Doria Tursi; Van .Dykes, Velasquezes, and Andrea del Sartos abound in 
the Balbi, Doria, and Durazzo palaces; the ducal and imperial palaces 


Delightful, pictur- 
esque and antique. 


GENOA. MONUMENT 
TO CRISTOPHER 
COLUMBUS. 
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A land of surprises. 
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are resplendent with the florid ornamentation of the south; the whole 
city, in fact, is the haughty and ostentatious product of a showy, show- 
loving, spectacular race that sat by the sea and beckoned to all the earth 
to bring up treasures and fling them at her feet, not changing these 
treasures magically into glowing canvas and ivory colonnade, as Venice 
did, or into eloquent chronicle and divine verse, as the Florence of Dante 
and Boccaccio, but content with a voluptuous materialism —a Circe that 
came perilously near to transforming her subjects into swine. 

Italy is nothing if not a land of surprises. Take the thirty towns of 
our ‘‘ zigzag,’’ and there will be thirty shocks, each as distinct as a 
mimic earthquake. The dclightful scenic impression of Genoa enthroned 
upon imperial hills, materialistic, prosperous, sea-loving, living in and on 
the sea — not a mare senza pesce, as the old proverb mockingly described 
it, going on to stigmatize the Genoese women as “ senza vergogna” — is 
thrown into clearer-cut relief by old Saint Ambrose’s city of Milan, the 
city of hymns and Gregorian chants in three notes, far inland, the city 
that has bestowed upon the English language the one word ‘‘ millinery ’’ 
(as Turin gives us ‘‘ tureen,’’ Faenza, ‘‘ faience,’’ and Mantua, ‘‘ mantua- 
maker’’). Along the Rhine the pilgrim wanders from castle to castle 
with Bulwer and Victor Hugo, quaffing the sparkling vintage of legend 
and mdrchen as the old river unfurls its panorama of towns; even so, 
passing over into beautiful Tuscany from the Riviera and the blue gulf of 
Spezia where Shelley was drowned, the Italian pilgrim comes on this 
populous Lombard town and bears from it on departing one superb im- 
pression, one all-hallowing, all-poetizing memory, the white reminiscence 
of its great cathedral shimmering in his dreams, silvering the edges of 
his memory like some opal which the sun has whitened with its deathless 
light. The whole town of Milan is naught but this; circle on circle of 
circumambient architecture, of environing street, clasp in their embrace 
this central jewel from which all Milanese life pulsates and radiates; the 
celestial vision of the cathedral is ever before the eves of the Milanese. 
One may haunt the multitudinous other churches, spend days and weeks 
in the magnificent Brera Museum, walk the miles of picture-filled streets 
and galleries, study the bloody and complicated story of the Sforzas and 
Visconti of Milan until one’s eyes are bloodshot; but the one supreme, 
ever-abiding, ever-recurring, teasing memory is that of this snow-white 
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Gothic pile, delicate as frostwork or as confectionery in its dainty chisel- 
ling, massive as a mountain in its size, Titania’s palace, Titan’s dwelling- 
place. Never shall we forget the climb to its pinnacled roof where 
hundreds of spires and needles, like the spores of a sponge, seemed to 
shoot into the blue Lombard heaven, the highest and most needle-like 
surmounted by Madonna, three hundred and thirty-five feet from the 
pavement. And the vision of the phantom-like Alps and Apennines hover- 
ing as in one of Blake’s wildly fantastic pictures on the receding horizon, 
all white and gold in the summer sunshine, duplicates and ‘‘ manifolds ’”’ 
of the crystalline structure on which I stood! All around stood the five 
thousand marble statues and statuettes that adorn this temple of the 
Most High, a silent, worshiping, multitudinous host ready to speak if 
men would not. The interior of the cathedral is so vast that men there 
appear mere midgets, listening to the immemorial ‘‘ Ambrosian ritual ’’ 
which is celebrated by special consent of the pope only in the diocese of 
Milan, and to the Bible read by the priests not from the Vulgate but from 
the ancient Italic version of the fathers. The Te Dewm Laudamus was 
for many centuries ascribed to St. Ambrose, whose name is also insepa- 
rably connected not only with this great milk-white church and the Ambro- 
sian chant, but with the world-famous Ambrosian Library founded in the 
sixteenth century by San Carlo Borromeo. 

Milan, the great Roman city founded by the Insubrian Gauls, with its 
twelve gates, filled with temples, baths, theaters, statues, and luxurious 
structures of all kinds, was hymned in verse by Ausonius and celebrated 
in prose by Procopius in the early Christian centuries. It was sacked, 
razed to the ground, rebuilt over and over again, graced and disgraced 
by the Visconti and the Sforzas, set the fashions to the world in its 


millinery, encircled itself time and again with walls and ramparts (now. 


converted into beautiful driveways), employed Bramante and Leonardo 
da Vinci to work on its cathedral, and developed a whole school of native 
sculptors (even now two hundred in number) to cut the arabesques and 
chisel the luxuriant flowers and foliage of the cathedral niches, pillars, 
and flying buttresses. The Milanese artists were celebrated for their 
work in rock-crystal; the point-lace cathedral, indeed, looks like a moon- 
lit exhalation imprisoned in rock-crystal form; it enshrines the sainted 
relics of San Carlo Borromeo and is perhaps the most exquisite specimen 
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of flamboyant Gothic in all Christendom. Language would have to be 
tortured to picture forth its virility, grace, virgin charm, and dreamlike 
quaintness. Coleridge dreamed ‘‘ Kubla Khan’’; a thousand dreaming 
Italians worked on the ‘‘ Divina Commedia ’’ of Milan cathedral. 

The one other precious souvenir Milan hangs about one’s heart — apart 
from its famous La Scala theater and its conservatory of music, where 
so many American prime donne have been trained — next to what we have 
called ‘‘the white reminiscence of its great cathedral,’’ is the memory 
of Leonardo da Vinci’s ‘‘ Last Supper.’’ Says Pater in his penetrating 
‘* Studies in the Renaissance ”’ : 

‘* About the ‘ Last Supper,’ its decay and restoration, a whole literature has risen up, 
Goethe’s pensive sketch of its sad fortunes being far the best. The death in childbirth 
of the Duchess Beatrice was followed in Ludovico [Sforza] by one of those paroxysms of 
religious feeling, which in him were constitutional. The low, gloomy Dominican church of 
Saint Mary of the Graces had been the favorite shrine of Beatrice. She had spent her last 
days there, full of sinister presentiments; at last it had been almost necessary to remove 
her from it by force; and now it was here that mass was said a hundred times a day for 
her repose. On the damp wall of the refectory, oozing with mineral salts, Leonardo 
painted the ‘ Last Supper.’ A hundred anecdotes were told about it, his retouchings and 
delays. They show him refusing to work except at the moment of invention scornful cf 
whcever thought that art was a work of mere industry and rule, often coming the whole 
length of Milan to give a single touch. He painted it, not in fresco, where all must be 
impromptu, but in oils, the new method which he had been one of the first to welcome, 
because it allowed of so many afterthoughts, so refined a working out of perfection. 
Within fifty years it had fallen into decay.’’ 

Thus the mighty tabernacle and the prophetic Head of Christ are what 
linger longest in what we remember of Milan—the Bridegroom and his 
Bride, the church. 

Such is one of the incomparable fruits of the mighty Lombard plain, 
for Italy should not be likened geographically to a boot crushing the 
many-hued head of the dragon Sicily, but to a grandiose umbrella-pine or 
a Titanic basket standing aloft and spreading out at the top like a water- 
spout, embracing in its cloud-capped summit silver Alps and purple 
Apennines, the golden plain of Tuscany two hundred and fifty miles wide, 
the crystal chalices of Como, Maggiore, and Lugano with their divinely 
beautiful waters, Po and Arno, and a thousand rippling rills and rivers — 
giant fruits piled in this mighty basket — and over all a magical climate 
mellowing everything, yellowing marble into ivéry, painting distance with 
an amethystine haze like the rich colors that play beneath the glaze of 
old Chinese porcelains, making a great Armida’s garden from Venice to 
Genoa; the paradise of art and artists, of poetry and the poets. 

Here, at the left end of the great plain, rises Carrara, so delightfully 
described by the Trollopes in their ‘‘ Homes and Haunts of the Italian 
Poets ’’: 

‘* Carrara is now a prosperous little town, all white with marble dust, at the foot of the 
celebrated mountain from which has been drawn during so many centuries the material for 
statues and monuments innumerable in every part of the world. A wilder scene, even in 
these days, than the vast quarries [now owned by an American senator !] high up on the 
mountain-side, and the ravine down which the blocks are dragged to the town below, can 
hardly be conceived. For nothing has yet been done by engineering skill, as so easily 
might be done, for the facilitation of the arduous work of getting the marble down to the 
level of the sea. Still, as in the days of Michael Angelo, the enormous masses of marble, 
when riven from the mountain-side, are dragged down by sheer force of men and oxen, 
unaided save by the rudest and most primitive appliances of levers, chains, and ropes.’’ 

The art and literary pilgrim to Italy would hardly be interested in the 
great modern town of Turin with its biting air, its atmosphere of busy 
commerce, and its new and forceful life, any more than the Spanish pil- 
grim is in Barcelona, or the English in Manchester or Liverpool. One 
travels through Italy in search of the golden fleece of the Renaissance, 
the gardens of the Hesperides, of medieval palace, tower and donjon, the 
scent and savor of a vanished civilization, the arts and wiles and works of 
painter and sculptor embalmed.in Vasari’s volumes. The ‘* Italy of the 
soul’’ exhales an almost too rich perfume, an attar of roses distilled 
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from a thousand poetic and artistic spirits, an odor of jasmine, lemon, 
and violet viscous almost in its palpable intensity. 

For this Italy we go to other cities dotted over this intellectually 
auriferous Tuscan plain, dozens of which were for hundreds of years 
active human volcanoes, reverberating with shouting, brawling, bubbling 
life under their tyrant princes, fighting each other, fighting pope, fighting 
kaiser, fighting everything and everybody within hailing distance, afford- 
ing the richest materials for the student of municipal life, republican 
institutions, and political economy. 

A whole sheaf of these beautiful old cities lies scattered in an east-to- 
west - to-south 
zigzag from 
Venice to Pa- 
via, Piacenza, 
Cremona, 
Crema, Ber- 
gamo, Brescia, 
and Verona, 
each of which 
would call up, 
to an Italian, 
a vision as dis- 
tinct as the 
seven rays of 
the spectrum, 
and should 
evoke, in an 
American, a 
careful and 
loving study. 

To Pavia la 
Dotta, ‘‘The 
learned,” c: pi- 
tal of the Lom- 
bard kings, 
one can go 
by railway or 
canal through 
an almost 
Dutch land- 
scape of clover 
fields, long 
rows of pop- 
lars and willows and luxuriant meadows. The one great surprise 
of the journey is the Certosa of Pavia, the most splendid mon- 
astery in the world, founded by Galeazzo Visconti, the first duke of 
Milan, in expiation of certain family murders, dating from 1396. Its 
German architect was the same Heinrich von Gmiind who began the 
cathedral of Milan eleven years before. The lovely brickwork peculiar to 
the Lombard buildings of that epoch is everywhere regnant; the gorgeous 
facade is a triumph of minute microscopic cingue-cento work whose prodi- 
gal wealth of carving seems spilt in tropical extravagance over every 
square inch of surface. ‘‘ Mary, the Bride of God,’’ was never more 
beautifully enshrined in sculpture than she is in the rich profusion of 
carvings that adorn the portico and windows of this church. Arms, 
trophies, medallions, heads of Roman heroes, emperors, pilasters, deli- 
cately chiseled turrets, bas-reliefs of all descriptions, grow out of the 
mellow marble like flowers out of a field, and bud and blossom in poetic 
luxuriance all over the entrance. The interior is another wilderness of 
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wings, chapels, transepts, oblique and perpendicular groins, rich bronze 
gates, altars of the finest pietra dura; evangelists and doctors of the 
church loom out of the painted twilight in statued calm; angels and 
archangels, cherubim and seraphim blaze out of obscure corners; the 
noble monuments of the Visconti family tower majestically here and 
there. The beautiful cloisters, famed for their splendid brickwork, extend 
far down into the cells of the monks who, as Carthusians, are under the 
vow of silence, and meet and eat together only on Sundays and feast-days. 

A veritable poem and fairy-book in marble is the Certosa of Pavia. 
Pavia’s other great association is the Battle of Pavia, fought February 
24, 1525, as a pendant to which is Francis I.’s celebrated despatch, 
** All is lost save honor,’’ the king himself being taken prisoner. The 
pilgrim will notice at once the black silk mantilla thrown over their 
uncovered heads by the women of the old university town—a bit of 
characteristic local color. 

The passing pilgrim would care nothing for Cremona if there did not 
exhale from the name faint and far-away melodies of incomparable sweet- 
ness linked to the name of Stradivarius, the famed violin-player, who 
lived here from 1649 to 1737, and to the Amati family, his teachers. 
The pine of the Cremona region was peculiarly adapted to enshrining in 
its cells the sonorousness and power of vibration, and those rich and 
mellow tones which a ‘‘ Stradivarius’’ possesses far above even a 
‘* Stainer ’’ and which it unlocks from its seventy parts in marvelous 
beauty under the bow of a Paganini, an Ole Bull, or a Neruda. 

Brescia, ‘‘ the Armed,’’ is an interesting link in our chain of Italian 
cities, famous for the excellence of the arms and weapons manufactured 
there — a mellow and yellow old Italian town sitting like a grandmother 
among its dismantled fortifications, wrinkled with a thousand years of 
experience, associated with the ‘‘ chevalier sans peur et sans reproche’’ — 
Bayard, and with the ferocious Gaston de Foix, euphemistically called 
the ‘‘ Gentil,’’ and with Arnold of Brescia. Its picturesque clock-tower 
strikes the hours from one to twenty-four through two metal men who 
hammer the strokes in far-reaching tones, and its two cathedrals over- 
flow with interest. There is a wonderful echo in one of them, and the 
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other contains a dome third in size after St. Peter’s and Brunelleschi’s 
octagon dome at Florence. 

At Bergamo the Alps seem to jut out on purpose to form beautiful and 
glorious situations for cities, commanding views of extraordinary loveli- 
ness as one wanders round the noble boulevards and comes in sight of 
Alps and Apennines and the sea-like Lombard plain with its isles of cities 
and islets of white-faced farms and fortresses, the eye sweeping up to 
the very gates of Cremona and Milan. From Bergamo came Harlequin, 
that national incarnation of Italian humor and whim who shares with 
Pulcinello and Pasquin the story of Italian farce and satire; Tasso’s 
parents were Bergamese; the land around is soaked with fertility; and 
rows of pollarded white mulberry trees show the prevalence of silk cul- 
ture. Donizetti was born at Bergamo, one of the most musically sweet 
natures in the world, in spite of the fact that the Bergamese dialect is 
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so harsh. Very near the city is the largest but least beautiful of Italian - 


lakes, Garda, though Como and Maggiore, fragments of heaven itself in 
their sapphire glory, are not far away, and countless old feudal castles 
dot the plain or hang to their aeries in the upper Apennines. 

From this point two fascinating forks in our road show themselves, one 
leading to Verona and Juliet and the great Roman amphitheater, the 
other to Mantua and Vergil and the beautiful but licentious art work of 
Giulio Romano, that delightful old pagan of the Renaissance whose faun- 
nature lies just underneath his holy-water-sprinkled skin and whose 
wonderfully sensuous brush belongs rather to Pompeii than to ducal 
Mantua and its Christian princes. 

Shakespearian Verona (‘‘ The Two Gentlemen of Verona ’’ and ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet ’’ have their plots centered here) reveals the urgent fact in 
art history that the Italians are the children of the world, full of grace, 
artlessness, and wayward insouciance, imaged in their art. Everything 
they do has a childlike impulsiveness, an adolescent force, a young energy, 
beginning with the alphabet of art in Arnolpho, Buonarotti, Cimabue, 
and Correggio, down through the X, Y, Z’s of the whole phenomenal list. 
Old as old Verona is, she is young in the eternal verities, in her truth, 
beauty, and sincerity. Her mighty amphitheater sweeps even the Roman 
Coliseum out of sight, her deathless Montagues and Capulets live in 
Shakespeare’s story as young as yesterday, her ornate Tombs of the 
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Scaligers reproduce the beautiful age when Art was a damsel dancing on 
all the hills, not a wrinkled old hag cowering like a Herodias’s daughter 
who has forgotten how to dance. For can one ever imagine the daugh- 
ter of Herodias dancing after that supreme tragedy of John the Baptist? 
Around Verona sweeps the Adige with an impetuous roar, as through 
Florence steals the Arno with a silken murmur—‘“‘ the city of pigs, 
poets, beans, 

and vermin,’’ 

said the saucy 

and supercil- 

ious Berni. 

Here dwelt 

Dante, in the 

hospitable 

home of Can 

Grande; here 

the most per- 

fect picture of 

Roman ecivili- 

zation in 

northern Italy 

is to be found 

in palace, 

gateway, ruin, 

and fortifica- 

tion, all bask- 

ing in a delic- 

ious sunshine 

cooled by the 


huge ice-lump 


of the Alps 

suspended in 

it ; hence came 

the gorgeous 

painter Paolo 

Veronese; 

here forty churches are radiant with the brush and pencil, the chisel 
and mallet of the old masters; here Italian vettwrini lodge in the house 
of the Capulets, turned into an inn; and here one can trace in exquisite 
atmospheric sculpture on the horizon the great lines of the Tyrolese 
Alps, the voluptuous silhouettes of Shelley’s Euganean Hill, the sparkling 
windings of the Adige as it unreels its silver chord through upper Italy, and 
the limitless carpet, inlaid like a Gobelin tapestry, of the Lombard plain. 
Vergil’s Mantua set on the ‘‘ smooth-sliding Mincius’’ amid reedy 
banks and misty marches, forms an almost startling contrast with bracing 
and keen-aired Verona and its brawling river and memories of the regal 
house of Can Grande (the ‘‘ Big Dog’’ of Italian history). Here the 
Gonzagas were enthroned in memory and enshrined in history, as dukes, 
marquises, margraves, generals, art-lovers; huge masses of deserted 
buildings casting purple and black shadows across the clear sunlight, 
feudal towers crowned with forked battlements, Lombard arches, castel- 
lated palaces, fresh from the lurid romances of Mrs. Radcliffe or Horace 
Walpole checker the light and shade with their beetling buttresses and 
cornices. One of the colossal palazzi contains five hundred rooms; this is 
the wondrous Palazzo Imperiale on which Giulio Romano lavished his 
inexhaustible genius, as Raphael lavished his on the Vatican, and Titian 
and Tintoretto emblazoned Venice. Giulio Romano gathered a great school 
of ardent disciples about him and together they made these walls glow 
with sunset. fires, with moonlit chiar oscuro. The exquisite story of 
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Psyche floats in one ceiling; the Titanic Hall of the Giants brings the 
eloquent mythology of Greece and Rome in the most extraordinary colors 
before us; in another Gonzaga’s horses prance proudly up one wall; 
cupids and Venuses, graces and muses tiptoe in ethereal rhythm across 
another. 

Mantua is the one place in all Italy to study the most melodious of 
poets, Vergil, and to follow with one’s eyes the gorgeous antics of that 
other great heathen, Giulio Romano. The poems of the one are inscribed 
on the walls, in imperishable pigments; those of the other in innumerable 
editions of the poet. 

It is a difficult thing to fill these empty shells of decaying, desolate Cities that are 
Tuscan cities with the overflowing life and din that once fountain-like desolate. 
sprang up and out of them, filling the air with rainbow shapes and 
shimmerings; but one must remember that after the flash and ebullience 
of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, came the Austrian- 
ization of Lombardy. The benumbing influence of the House of Hapsburg 
was like a hypodermic injection of cocaine into the national consciousness ; 
the stirring, strenuous times of Guelph and Ghibelline were succeeded by 
the Dead sea period of the seventeenth century, during which Literature 
took refuge ‘‘ in the utterly uneventful ancestral palaces, in cities sunk 
in the leaden repose of despotism, well established and no longer fearful 
of constant revolution, and its haunts were the innumerable ‘ academies’ 
which sprang up 
in every one of 
Italy’s hundred 
cities, and under 
the most incon- 
ceivably absurd 
appellations, 
formed the de- 
light and sole 
occupation of a 
generation 
lapsed into the 
very quintes- 
sence of fribble- 
dom. . . . iim 
Poetry was the [ft —==, rvs 
main occupation ‘i : 
of the genteel 
world in that 
phase of its exist- 
ence; and every 
gentleman gave 
whatever hours 
could be spared 
from the due 
cultivation of his 
wig and the 
proper manage- 
ment of his 
snuff-box, and 
the arduous and very absorbing duties of his position as a cavalier 
servente, to the making of verses.’’ 

The Italy of this time laughs in Goldoni’s comedies, as it raves, Burdened by foreign 
ineffectually, in the tragedies of Alfieri—raves and tears its hair influences. 
impotently, in the vain endeavor to throw off the incubus of Austrianism, 
of the rule of the French abbé and his gallantries, of the deadening 
weight of Spanish ecelesiasticism in Milan and western Lombardy. 
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This was the Italy (eighteenth century still) when 
** every lady had her cicisbeo. It would have been both ridiculous and disgraceful to be 
without one. The name of the person agreed upon by the husband previously to his mar- 
riage, as one whom he should not object to see in this relationship (cavalier servente) to 
his future wife, was frequently mentioned in the marriage settlement. It was disgraceful 
in a lady not to be faithful in her affections to her cicisbeo. But the service expected 
from the person thus honored was not a little rigorous. He was always to attend the 
lady’s levée. He was to bring her the news of the city for the day. He was to keep her 
servants in good order. He was to attend her every morning to mass; to lift the heavy 
curtain that hangs inside the doors of churches for her to pass; to dip his fingers in the 
holy water, and present the sanctifying drop to her on the tips of them; to place a chair 
for her on the marble pavement; to hand her prayer-book; to wait, holding her fan, her 
essence bottle, or what not, till she had finished her devotions, then to receive her prayer 
book, holy water 
and curtain as be- 
fore; and then to 
give her his arr to 
her palace.’’ 

A handsome 
abbate must — 
gold snuff-box 
in hand—slip 
up and down 
the stairs of 
every well-bred 
house, writing 
odes to my 
lady’s fan or 
madrigals to 
her lap-dog; 
my lady, in 
Watteau cos- 
tume and Wat- 
teau attitude, 
must receive 
the adoration 
of her swain 
or her shepherd 
with the proper 
amount of 
ecstatic eye- 
rolling and 
essence-sniff- 
ing; and—all 
this went on 
for two hun- : 
dred years in 
the grim old palaces where Gonzagas had roared, and Visconti had 
revelled in red blood, and doges had sailed forth to wed the amaranthine 
seas, and Lucrezia Borgias had shot poison, with a handpressure, into 
the fingers of smiling foes, and popes reared numerous families of 
“* nephews ’’ and ‘‘ nieces ’’ over against the throne of St. Peter! 

There is another class of what one might call appropriately enough 
priestly, or hieratic cities which no traveler can afford to ignore in our 
Italian ramble; cities impressed with the stigmata of Christ, like the 
bodies of St. Catherine and St. Francis; old sacrosanct cities like Siena, 
Assisi, Parma, Perugia, Pisa, Orvieto, full of the pilgrim footprints of 
saint and martyr. Great and brilliant secular cities like Venice and 
Milan and Florence have not the spiritual charm of the hieratic city, 
grown to its rock like some wondrous bivalve, sending up its cathedral 
or its cloister or its fragile bell-tower into the shining air as its spiritual 
efflorescence, its crystal phial sweet with the prayers of the saints, its 
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dream and beatific vision of Faith and Beauty. These afford the student 
of ecclesiastical art, of ecclesiastical vesture, the very luxury of initiation, 
of reverential study; for here is the perfection of the architecture of 
sepulture ; here lies an archbishop in frozen robes, there a carven princess 
stretched recumbent, yonder a pope wafting marble benedictions; spark- 
ling-eyed cherubs dance like morning stars in a Della Robbia frieze; 
mystical Madonnas melt into the empyrean of some jeweled dome; altar- 
pieces, crucifixes, tabernacles revel in the chrysoprase and jasper-tints of 
intaglio work that cuts into the very blood of the stone and lets the 
gemlike iridescence flow forth. The whole inner theologic thought and 
cult of the time is externalized in these scriptural churches, which are 
frozen creeds, rainbow-hued, faded, it may be, like faded rose-leaves, 
but all exhaling the rare rose-odor; creeds from which ‘‘ liberated ’’ Italy 
may have drifted, as the live thing leaves its mother-of-pearl shell on the 
application of too much heat, but beautiful in its many-colored tranquillity, 
its painted death, a shell once full of exuberant life. 

How can we particularize amid such an infinity of detail? Among the 
cities we call ‘‘ hieratic’’ is Correggio’s city, Parma, rich as some 
Italian sunset in the sunset glow and sunrise flush of Correggio’s marvel- 
ous paintings. Ten to one the ordinary reader thinks first of Parma 
violets — double, deep-toned, delicious— or of Parmesan cheese, at the 
mention of the name, and not at all of Correggio; but here the painter 
of ‘‘ The Magdalen,’’ ‘‘ The Holy Night,’’ the symphonies and harmonies 
of smiling angels that look down upon us out of breathing backgrounds 
in Dresden and Paris, is no less enthroned than Leonardo at Milan, or 
Raphael at Rome; Correggio’s soul lives in the duomo of Parma. 

And should we sweep down to Pisa by rail through the silvery olive 
groves and vineyards with their vines festooned from tree to tree, droop- 
ing with green-and-amethyst grapes, following the enchanting vale of the 
Arno, we should drop in on another bit of Italian still-life transformed 
to alabaster — the City of the Four Fabrics, as the Italians name Pisa: 
the tower that leans like a lily, the baptistery chiselled out of snow, 
and murmuring like a sea-shell with its innermost musical echo, the 
basilica, white as a sheeted ghost in the amber-hued sunshine, the ex- 
quisite pulpit of Nicolo Pisano which ought to make the dryest preacher 
in Christendom speak with the tongue of an angel, the Campo Santo with 
its arcaded cloister full of wonderfully vivid bas-reliefs, tombs of illus- 
trious Pisans, and earth from the Holy Land—the marble lives if the 
dead do not! 

A third chapter in the study of the Holy Cities is afforded by grand 
old Siena on its mountain-side, high, desolate, calm, its very men, 
women, and children appearing embalmed, a mummied city marvelously 
preserved in its Malmsey-wine air since the plague ate out its heart in 
the middle ages and left the radiant skeleton alive on the hills. Here is 
the kingdom of Saint Catherine and her gentle ministrations, crowned 
with towers and battlements of the most picturesque. This sacred city 
is mirrored in Dante’s great poem with all its passions, struggles, per- 
versions, antagonisms, as on a lake of fire. Its one worship was 
Madonna-worship, the apotheosis of woman, whose twin transcendent 
types are Beatrice and the Sistine queen; Italians dreaming of ‘‘ Italy ’’ 
are but Dante dreaming of Beatrice. Down the Renaissance we wander, 
and it is always, as at Florence, down the ‘‘ Street of the Beautiful 


Ladies.’’ Beautiful, dark-eyed women peer out on every side, now as’ 


‘* Mona Lisa’’ in Leonardo’s subtle picture, now as the Beatrice Cenci 
with the ever-pathetic backward-glancing countenance, now as the volup- 
tuous Fornarina, now as the Auroral Hours of Guido, but mostly as the 
saint, the Sacred Woman par excellence, Madonna, St. Joseph, and Jesus, 
‘‘mamma, papa, and the baby,’’ as Ruskin rather irreverently character- 
izes this heavenly triad, symbol of the family life. 


Correggio’s Parma 


Down to Pisa by 
rail. 


Grand old Siena. 
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At Perugia, the city of Perugino and Raphael, this maiden-mother 
type, blue-mantled, supremely still and beautiful, may best be studied in 
the light of reminiscence and surroundings. The thought of his campanile 
grew in Giotto’s soul as a perfect lily springs noiselessly on its tall stalk 
in a garden corner, fed by invisible dews and sunshine. So Madonna 


crept into Perugino’s soul a crude, indefinite thought, crept out of it 
sovereign and regnant, and passed over into the ever-blessed visions of 
Raphael his pupil, to be glorified and transfigured into the Sistine, the 
Della Sedia, the Gran Duca, and the other angel-types of the most angelic 
of women. - A bit of Pinturicchio’s work with a detail of Raphael in it 
is seen in our illustration. 

But there is another class of north Italian towns not to be overlooked 
and most interesting to the pilgrim-student — the old arcaded university 
towns of Padua, Ferrara, Bologna, once the most renowned in Europe, 
where this strong old Lombard race, curiously commingled of Celtic, 
Etruscan, Roman, and Germanic alloys, blossomed like Aaron’s rod and 
gave forth marvelous almond-blossoms in human shape. The traveling 
painters of Italy were matched by her traveling scholars, Galileo, Pico 
della Mirandola, Aretino, Benvenuto, the Aldini, Ticino, Poliziano, Petrarch. 
Faces hooded in Dominican cowls, cloistered souls habited as Franciscan 
monks, pored over ancient vellums and deciphered Laurentian manu- 
scripts, just as the Renaissance artist could carve a crucifix or heave a 
giant dome into heaven, ‘set a jewel or build Ariel and Titania’s tower in 
the market-place of Florence. So these ambidextrous scholars, like Da 
Vinci or Palladio, wrote works on music or engineering, painted Madon- 
nas and ‘‘ Giocondas,’’ filled Vicenza with Palladian palaces or edited 
Vitruvius, at will. The custode of the Art World is Italy; she is also the 
librarian of the world’s choicest scholarship and most precious manu- 
scripts. The museums of the peninsula contain a population of pictures — 
saints, angels, bambini, Christs, crucifixions — rivaling in numbers the 
actual population of the country. Down the vanishing perspectives of 
the long Tuscan arcades and cloisters pass the picturesque figures of 
Italian students and professors, equally intent on the Past; eaglets and 
doves nestling in the grim stone palaces together, until they emerge with 
their beautiful volumes of verse like Guarini or Ariosto, of biography, 
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CATHEDRAL. 


like Villari, of science, like Marconi and Lombroso, of literature, like . 


D’ Azeglio, Giusti, Carducci. 

These old university towns and cloisters refined even the most tigerish 
spirits, for Savonarola himself is found discoursing with lips of fire under 
a rose tree of damask roses. In Ferrara, wide-streeted, dismal Ferrara, 
where the sun stagnates against the orange-colored walls and jaundices 
every pillar and street-corner, Tasso and Ariosto and Guarini (author of 
the most celebrated Italian pastoral, the ‘‘ Pastor Fido ’’) have left dainty 
and beautifying memories as well as cruel thoughts of Ferrarese tyrants; 
roses are carved over doors where bloody murders took place. 

Ravenna, sitting by the sea, a robed and mitred bishop, is another of 
these sinful old cities with a soul so full of crime and yet of beauty, by 
reason of Dante’s life and death there, and of Boccaccio’s graceful pen, 
and Lord Byron’s presence, that one cannot help falling in love with its 
dilapidated Romanesque architecture, its memorials of Justinian, its very 
hideousness and ruin, mantled all over with the ivy of poetry. 

And then, if one ‘‘ needs a change’’ from all this tragic desolation 
and grandeur, an excursion to the funny little toy Republic of San Marino, 
twenty-two kilometers from Ancona, may be made after climbing ‘‘ the 
Alps of the Moon’’ and viewing divers exquisite gleams of Adriatic and 
Mediterranean to right and left. This solitary Italian republic is fifteen 
hundred years old, possesses seventeen square miles of territory, and is 
defended by a ‘‘ standing army’”’ of forty men! Happy little republic 
with your ten thousand republicans, your ancient and honorable history, 
respected even by Napoleon, your quaint institutions, your charming 
scenery! Hop o’ My Thumb might be your president. 

What greater contrast to pontifical, papal, Roman Italy than a spin 
down the eastern rib of the skeleton-peninsula, in and out the gleaming 
white cities (all whitewashed a dazzling white) to pagan, un-pontifical, 
Greek Italy of the tarantella dance, of the Hellenic temple, of Theocritus 
and Empedocles and Archimedes, and the Doric dialect! True climax of 
our Italian tour is this drop into the golden and wine-colored seas, the 
curving promontories (beautiful as the curves of a human face), the 
grand volcanoes so lovely in their canopied crests, the islands hanging 
dream-like on translucent horizons, of Sicily, and Etna, and Girgenti, of 
Messina and Palermo and Taormina. These landscapes sink deeper into 
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the soul than the pages from Petrarch, the precious inks that trace the 
Pandects of Justinian, found in the Laurentian libraries of northern Italy. 
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Abbate. A man in holy orders; an abbot. Balbi (bahl’bee). Bambini (bam-bee’nee). 
Plural of bambino. A child; Christ in the manger. Borromeo (bor-ro-may’o). Buona- 
rotti (bu-o-nah-rot’tee). Carlo Felice (fay-lee’chay). Cavalier servante. A lady’s 
admirer. Certosa (cher-to’za). A Carthusian monastery. Cimabue (chee-mah-boo’ay). 
Cinque-cento (chin-cwe-chen-to). The sixteenth century. Chiaro-seuro (kiahr-os-cu’ro). 
The blending of lights and shades in a picture. Correggio (cor-red’jo). Gaston de Foix 
(gas-ton’ de fwah). Glave. A pointed cutting weapon. Gobelin (go’be-lin). Gonzaga 
(gon-zah’gah). JIntaglio. A sunk design; opposed to rilievo. Marchen. Fairy tales. 
Mare senza pesce. A sea without fish. Paganini (pah-gah-nee Ynee). Pietra dura (pyay’- 
tra du-ra). Inlaid work of hard stones laid in marble. Sacrosanct. Exceedingly sacred. 
San Marino (mah-ree’no). Senza vergogna. Without shame. Stainer. A German 
violin-maker. Stigmata. Marks denoting relation to Christ. Stradivarius. An Italian 
violin-maker. Tyrrhenian (ti-ree’ni-an). Pertaining to Tuscany. Watteau (wah-to’). A 
French painter, or costumes with loose plaited backs shown in his pictures. Chevalier sans 
peur et sans reproche. A knight without fear and without reproach. 


1. Explain the saying that ‘‘climate is to a country what temperament is to a man.”’ 
2. Describe the journey along the Cornice road. 3. Describe the appearance of Genoa. 
4. What events have made the city famous? 5. What is its character as compared with 
other cities of Italy? 6. What features of the cathedral at Milan have made it especially 
celebrated? 7. What English words have come from the names of Italian cities? 8. Give 
an account of the circumstances of the painting of Da Vinci’s ‘‘Last Supper.”” 9. What 
other attractions of Milan have made it celebrated? 10. Describe the Certosa of Pavia. 
11. What world-wide associations has Cremona? 12. What interest does Brescia possess? 
13. Who was Arnold of Brescia? 14. What is the character of the region about Bergamo? 
15. Why is Verona of exceptional interest to the student of history and literature? 16. 
What famous names belong to Mantua? 17. How did Italian life decline under the 
Austrian despotism? 18. What are the peculiar characteristics of the priestly cities? 
19. What famous artist has given fame to Parma? 20. Describe the attractions of Pisa. 
21. Describe the cathedral of Siena. 22. What artists are associated with Perugia? 23. 
Mention some of the great scholars of Italy, and for what they are famous. 24. Mention 
some of the most famous university towns. 25. What special claims to distinction has 
Ravenna? 26. What is the “toy republic’? 27. Describe the Greek region of Italy. 


1. Who was Saint Ambrose? 2. What was the character of Coleridge’s ‘‘Kubla 
Khan’’? 3. Who was William Blake? 4. Explain the reference to Armida’s garden. 5. 
To what romance of Mrs. Radcliffe and Horace Walpole does our writer refer? 


Pater’s Studies in the History of the Renaissance. Vernon Lee’s Renaissance Facts and 
Fancies. Symonds’s Sketches and Studies in Southern Europe. Freeman’s Story of 
Sicily.. D’ Azeglio’s Betrothed (I Promessi Sposi). Macmillan Series of Great Masters in 
Sculpture and Painting. Cummings’s History of Architecture (just out). Crowe and 
Cavalcaselles’s History of Painting. Kugler’s History of Art. Swinburne’s Essays and 
Studies. Lord Lindsay’s Christian Art. Ruskir’s Modern Painters. Fergusson’s and 
Street’s Architecture. Taine’s Italy. Hawthorne’s Italian Note-Books. Forster’s Life 
of Landor. Severn’s Keats. Jameson’s Monastic Orders. Browning’s Ring and the 
Book and Miscellaneous Poems. Theodore Bent’s Genoa. Hare's Cities of Northern Italy. 
See, further, paper on Florence, December CHAUTAUQUAN. 
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SCHOOLS OF ITALIAN PAINTING. 
Tuscans: Giotto (1276-1336),.Taddeo Gaddi (1300-66), Orcagna (1329-89). 
Sienese: Duccio (—— 1339), Fra Angelico (1387-1455). 
Tuscans: Paolo Uccello (1400-79), Masaccio (1402-28), Filippo Lippi (1402-69), Ghir- 
landajo (1449-94), 
Umbrians: Pietro della Francesca (1420-92), Perugino (1446-1524). 
Bolognese: Francia (1450-1517). 
Paduan: Mantegna (1431-1506). 
Venetians: Messina (1414-93), the Bellini (1421-1507 and 1427-1516). 
Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519). 
Michael Angelo (1475-1564). 
Raphael (1483-1520). 
Correggio (1494-1534). 
Giorgione (1478-1511). 
Titian (1477-1576). 
Tintoretto (1512-94). 
Paolo Veronese (1528-88). 
Volterra (1509-66). 
Andrea del Sarto (1488-1530). 
Sebastiano del Piombo (1485-1547). 





, THE INNER LIFE OF FRA UGO BASSL* 


+ +t BY ELIZABETH WORMELEY LATIMER. + +t 


Measure thy life by loss instead of gain; 
Not by the wine drunk, but the wine poured forth. 
For love’s strength standeth in love’s sacrifice ; 
And whoso suffers most hath most to give. 
—Sermon in the Hospital. 


4A Ugo Bassi, servant of God, consoler of those who suffered, 
patriot, and martyr, was born near Bologna in the last year of 
the eighteenth century. His father was a native of Bologna; 
his mother was of Greek descent. His family belonged to the 


middle class, but was far from being wealthy. He was ar only 
son, but he had two sisters. His parents, anxious to give him every 
educational advantage, moved to Bologna, where his progress in his 
studies was highly satisfactory. But at the age of seventeen he, like 
Victor Hugo, fell in love. The object of his affection was a young girl 
of his own age, Anna Bentivoglio. She was in poor health, indeed she 
was slowly dying of consumption. He was allowed to visit her, to sit by 
her, and to read to her. But one day he imagined that she seemed 
indifferent and inattentive. He quitted her abruptly, and for several 


days came back no more. Then he heard she was dead. Despair and. 


self-reproach seemed to overwhelm him. He went with his mother to 
pray beside her corpse, as Dante did beside the corpse of Beatrice. He 
remained so long upon his knees beside her bed that his mother at last 
roused him. He stood up calm, with a set face. He had taken his 
resolution to enter one of the religious orders. 

The one he selected was that of St. Barnabas, the order of him who 
was the son of consolation. His baptismal name had been Giovanni, but 
when he began his novitiate he took that of Ugo. He spent the years of 
his novitiate in the house of his order in Rome. The popes during that 
period were Pius VII., Leo XII., Pius VIII., and Gregory XVI. In addi- 
tion to his classical studies he acquired French and English, and showed 
promise as a painter, poet, and musician. His favorite studies were in 
the Bible and the ‘‘ Divina Commedia.’’ He composed a poem, occupy- 
ing himself with it during all his busy and adventurous life. Its title 
was ‘‘ The Cross Victorious. ’’ 

In 1833 he entered on his public ministry, and men were astonished at 
the effect produced by his sermons. He was a preacher who spoke from 
his own heart to the hearts of his hearers, and, like his Divine Master, 
he was fond of drawing illustrations of his subject from the works of 
nature around him. 

The Archbishop of Naples, Cardinal Caracciolo, was his friend and 
patron, and by him he was sent to Sicily where he was welcomed with 
enthusiasm. Soon after he had ended his mission there and returned to 
Italy, the cholera broke out in Palermo. Thither Bassi decided: instantly 
to return. The people welcomed him almost as a savior, but putting 
aside the evidences of his popularity, he went straight to the cholera 
hospital, where even the doctors wondered at his self-devotion. Several 
—- anecdotes of this are told, but there is no space here to record 
them. 

The cholera abated, Bassi left Sicily, but a third time he returned to 
see what he could do to alleviate the sufferings of the poverty-stricken 
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people. He had in early life refused to join the Friars of St. Francis, 
saying that he could not beg. The necessities of the people around him 
caused him, however, to break through this resolve, and money flowed 
into his hands. He himself, who had come penniless to Palermo, was put 
in possession of a small salary, on which he wrote to his mother, ‘‘ I can 
now dress decently, and am no longer obliged to walk on my heels, 
because my toes are out of my shoes.’’ In the same letter he begs her 
to pray fervently that he may go his way in peace, preaching the holy 
gospel and praising God’s infinite goodness. 

Soon Rome was threatened by the forces of the king of Sicily, the 
ally and kinsman of the emperor of Austria, whose possessions in Lombardy 
were being attacked by Charles Albert of Sardinia. Garibaldi had raised 
an army of volunteers to defend the frontier of the Roman states and to 
protect the Eternal City. These called themselves the crociati or crusa- 
ders, and were soon joined by a body of volunteers from Rome, each man 
wearing his cross, marching with guns and banners that the pope had 
blessed. Ugo Bassi was at Ancona where he had been preaching a 
course of Lenten sermons, when Gavazzi with two thousand crociati 
entered the city. Gavazzi was himself a Barnabite. He was an ardent 
patriot, desiring above all things the liberation of Italy from the foreign 
yoke of Austria, but he was far less spiritually minded than Father Bassi. 
His enthusiasm had, however, great influence on his old associate. Bassi 
had refused a lucrative position as chaplain to the papal forces, but he 
now joined Gavazzi’s band as a volunteer and private soldier. However, 
he never carried arms. He led his followers waving his crucifix, and even 
in the heat of battle carried aid and consolation to the dying and 
wounded. He preached constantly to his comrades, and to crowds who 
flocked to hear him in public places, in camp, and in cathedrals. One 
of his themes was the duty of the downtrodden, when power had fallen 
into their hands, to show brotherly kindness and protection to those 
whom they had overcome. 

On May 12, 1848, Bassi was at Treviso, a small city with a feeble 
garrison, besieged by the Austrians. The defenders, under General 
Giudotti, made a desperate sortie. Bassi was wounded in three places, 
but he would not allow his wounds to be dressed until he had administered 
the last consolations of religion to General Giudotti, who was dying. 

Bassi had a long and painful convalescence, and the remembrance of 
those days of pain and weariness was probably in his mind when he was 
preaching to the wounded and fever-stricken in the Roman hospital. His 
sermon in another form has been preserved for us: 


But yet one thought has often stayed by me 

In the night watches, which has brought at least 
The patience for the hour, and made the pain 
No more a burden which I groaned to leave, 

But something precious, which I feared to lose. 


But if, impatient, thou let slip thy cross 

Thou wilt not find it in this world again, 

Nor in another; here, and here alone, 

Is given us tu suffer for God’s sake. 

In other worlds we shall more perfectly 

Serve Him and love Him, praise Him, work for Him, 
Grow near and nearer Him with all delight; 

But then we shall not any more be called 

To suffer ,— which is our appointment here. 

Canst thou not suffer then one hour? — or two? 


If He should call thee from thy cross today, 
Saying, ‘‘ It is finished!’’ — that hard cross of thine 
From which thou prayest for deliverance, 

Thinkest thou not some passion of regret 

Would overcome thee? Thou wouldst say, ‘‘ So soon? 
Let me go back, and suffer yet awhile 
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More patiently ; I have not yet praised God.’’ 
And He might answer to thee,— ‘‘ Never more. 
All pain is done with.’’ 


- . . + . » Let us take heed in time 
That God may now be glorified in us; 

And while we suffer, let us set our souls 

To suffer perfectly: since this alone, 

The suffering, which is this world’s special grace, 
May here be perfected and left behind.* 

As soon as his tedious convalescence would let him he went among 
the soldiers who at Venice were fighting gloriously at Chioggia and Fort 
Malghera. Everywhere he was seen encouraging the well and tending 
and comforting tne sick and wounded, whether friends or enemies. 

Daniel Manin had welcomed him to his home in Venice and treated him 
with the greatest kindness. His influence with the soldiers was great, 
nor was it less with the Venetians, who flocked to hear him. We need 
not dwell on his exploits as a soldier; many of them have been re- 
corded, but before all things he remembered his ministry as a priest, 
and his commission as a son of consolation to the sick and suffering. 

In November, 1848, the pope, bewildered by the force of the 
current which he was unable to stem, and which was bearing him he knew 
not whither, fled secretly from Rome and sought the protection of King 
Ferdinand of Naples, the most cruel of oppressors, the most hated of 
sovereigns. This was a great blow to Bassi. For Pio Nono personally he 
had had great regard, and with thousands of other patriots, many of them 
priests, had believed that he who had blessed their banners would prove a 
leader in their march to victory. 

Then ensued in Rome some months of anarchy, when the only man 
who seemed to have power to restrain the wild passions of the populace 
was Cicemacchio, a wine-seller, sprung from old Roman stock, and who, 
no demagogue, but 4 man of sense, kindness, and courage, took on 
himself the duties of a Roman tribune. The constituent assembly in the 
Eternal City at last proclaimed the Roman Republic, under the rulership 
of a triumvirate, of which the head was Mazzini. The triumvirate sum- 
moned Garibaldi and his legion, who were in camp at Rieti. There Bassi 
first saw his future friend and leader. He wrote thus to his mother: 

‘* The dear reception I have received from the hero Garibaldi I cannot describe. I would 
not have wished it better.”” And again: ‘‘ This is the hero my soul has ever sought. 
Hardly had we met when our kindred spirits (if it be lawful for me to liken myself to such 
an Italian) understood and loved one another. Kindness and courtesies each day he show- 
ers upon me in equal measure.’’ 

This close friendship, and Bassi’s influence for good upon his leader, 
continued till death parted them. 

In Rome Bassi was with the legion; Mazzini, head of the triumvirate, 
put trust in the new French republic, of which Prince Louis Napoleon 
was president. But Louis Napoleon could not risk incurring the enmity 
of the clerical party in France and General Oudinot, son’ of one of 
Napoleon’s marshals, was sent with an army of French soldiers to support 
the cause of Pio Nono, and to bring him back to Rome. 

Suddenly, before dawn on April 30, 1849, all the great bells of Rome 
rang out a signal of alarm. The French had attacked the city’s outer- 
most defenses. Crowds gathered in the streets armed with weapons of 
every kind, and the French, who had not supposed that the Romans would 
be on the alert, were driven back from the gate of the Vatican. Their 
officers rallied them, and directed their attack to another quarter, Porto 
San Pancrazio on the Janiculum, where Garibaldi had his headquarters. 
The legion rushed out, Bassi among them, with such bravery and deter- 


* From the ‘‘ Sermon in the Hospital,’’ published by James Pott & Co. 
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mination, that the French, to their own amazement, were repulsed. 


‘* The French made one prisoner, who was seated with a dying man's head upon his lap, 
during a momentary advance of the enemy, and who let himself be taken rather than quit 
his charge. When surrounded by the French he surrendered only on receiving the officer’s 
word that his wounded comrade would be attended to. This man was Ugo Bassi. Till 
then he had been seen everywhere, on horseback at first, and on foot when his horse was 
shot under him. The little horse, called by its rider Ferina, fell into a kneeling position. 
Bassi quickly dismounted, and in distress at the loss of his favorite, he cut off a piece of 
its mane to preserve as a keepsake, bullets meantime whistling around him.’’ 


He was taken before General Oudinot, who received him with some 
courtesy, though the soldiers, who had seen him riding at the head of 
the charge, were rough with him. General Oudinot entrusted him with 
a letter to the Roman government, asking permission for his forces to 
enter Rome ‘‘ as friends.’’ This proposal was at once rejected, and 
Bassi returned forthwith to the French camp with this answer. He 
walked fifteen miles that night, after the toils of war during a day of 
fighting. The French admired his good faith and tireless energy, and 
after Oudinot had asked for nurses, doctors, and hospital supplies for his 
wounded, he proposed to exchange his one prisoner, Bassi, for five hun- 
dred taken by the Romans. 

After this Bassi resumed work in the military hospitals. There were 
two of them in Rome under the charge of ladies, the Princess Belgiojoso 
and Margaret Fuller of New England, who was then by secret marriage 
Marchesa d’Ossoli. Only matrons and widows were allowed to serve in 
these hospitals, but occasionally exceptions were made, among them for 
Miss Harriet Eleanor Hamilton King who took notes of a sermon she 
heard Fra Ugo Bassi preach, and turned it into blank verse. It has been 
published so that whoever will may now possess it. She describes the 


preacher as standing where five long chambers filled with sick and wounded 
men converged. There he stood beside an altar, and spoke to them with 
a sweet voice tenderly, his text being the words of Christ, ‘‘ I am the 
true vine. Ye are the branches ’’: 


Let us consider now this life of the vine, 
Whereof we are partakers: we shall see 

Its way is not of pleasure nor of ease. 

It groweth not like the wild trailing weeds 
Whither it willeth, flowering here and there; 


And as it grows, it is not free to heaven 

But tied to a stake; and if its arms stretch out, 
It is but crosswise, also forced and bound; 

And so it draws out of the hard hillside, 

Fixed in its own place, its own food of life; 


Till the fair shoots begin to wind and wave 

In the blue air, and feel how sweet it is. 

But so they leave it not; the husbandman 
Comes early, with the pruning-hooks and shears, 
And strips it bare of all its innocent pride, 

And wandering garlands, and cuts deep and sure 
Unsparing for its tenderness and joy. 

And in its loss and pain it wasteth not; 

But yields itself with unabated life 

More perfect under the despoiling hand. 


Then comes the vintage, for the days are ripe, 
And surely now in its perfected bloom, 

It may rejoice a little in its crown, 

Though it bend low beneath the weight of it 
Wrought out of the long striving of its heart. 
But ah! the hands are ready to tear down, 

The treasures of the grapes; the feet are there 
To tread them in the wine-press, gathered in; 
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Until the blood-red rivers of the wine 
Run over, and the land is full of j Joy. 


But the vine standeth out amid the in 
and next year blooms again; 
Not bitter for the torment undergone, 
Not barren for the fulness yielded up; 
As fair and fruitful towards the sacrifice, 
As if no touch had ever come to it, 
But the soft airs of heaven and dews of earth; — 
And so fulfils itself in love once more. 


Following this analogy between the vine and the human life are many 
beautiful passages upon the mission of suffering. In the concluding words 
of the sermon he deprecates ‘‘ the old bad ways’”’ by which men were in- 
structed to inflict suffering on themselves, and tells his hearers suffering 
must be borne: 

Waiting on God’s hand, not forestalling it. 
Seek not to snatch presumptuously the palm 
By self-election; poison not thy wine 

With bitter herbs if He has made it sweet. 
Nor rob God’s treasuries because the key 

Is easy to be turned by mortal hands. 

The gifts of birth, death, genius, suffering, 
Are all for His hand only to bestow. 
Receive thy portion and be satisfied. 

Who crowns himself a king is not the more 
Royal; nor he who mars himself with stripes 
The more partaker of the Cross of Christ. 
But if Himself He come to thee, and stand 
Pallid and royal saying, ‘‘ Drink with Me,’’ 
Wilt thou refuse? Nay, not for Paradise! 


- . Thou shall take 
Of that communion through the solemn depths 
Of the dark waters of thine agony, 
With heart that praises Him, that yearns to Him 
The closer through that hour. Hold fast His hand, 
Though the nails pierce thine too! Take only care 
Lest one drop of the sacramental wine 
Be spilled, of that which ever shall unite 
Thee, soul and body, to thy living Lord. 


Margaret Fuller says of this time in a letter to Mr. Emerson: 


‘* Since the 30th of April I go almost daily to the hospitals, and though I have suffered,— 
for I had no idea before how terrible gunshot wounds and fever were,— yet I have taken 
pleasure, great pleasure, in being with the men. There is scarcely one who is not moved 
by a noble spirit. Many, especially among the Lombards, are the flower of Italian youth. 

en they begin to get better I carry them books and flowers. They read, and we talk.’’ 


A few weeks later the French made their final assault, after a severe 
bombardment. Then Garibaldi showed that highest courage which recog- 
nizes that it is aduty to yield, when successful resistance is impossible. 
He assembled his troops before St. Peter’s, and thus addressed them: 

‘* Soldiers! that which I have to offer you is this: hunger, thirst, cold, heat, no pay, no 
barracks, no rations, but frequent alarms, forced marches, charges at the point of the 
bayonet. Whoever loves our country and glory, may follow me!”’ 

Nearly four thousand men obeyed this summons, and at once marched 
out of Rome before the surrender. Among them were Ugo Bassi, Gari- 
baldi’s wife, Anita, from South America, and Cicemacchio and his two 
sons. The band shaped its course for Tuscany, but after much wandering 
in the Appenines, where the troops experienced all the sufferings that had 
been promised them, they reached the confines of the tiny republic San 
Marino. There Garibaldi, finding that to bring an armed band over the 
frontier would expose the generous republicans to the vengeance of the 
Austrians, ordered his men to give up their arms to the authorities of the 
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republic, and released them from all duty to himself. Then, with a little 
band of those nearest and dearest to him, he attempted to reach the 
seashore, and thence in an open boat to seek safety in Venice. But when 
his party came in sight of the lagoons they found Austrian cruisers wait- 
ing for them. The boat altered its course, and was run ashore near the 
great pine forests of Ravenna. 

Anita, dyitg, was carried in the arms of her husband. Ugo Bassi, who 
was with them, suddenly looking down and perceiving he was wearing 
red trousers, part of a volunteer uniform that had been given him, sug- 
gested that he might imperil his companions, and said he would endeavor to 
find some place to change them. He knew of a landed proprietor in that 
neighborhood (it was near his boyhood’s home), where he thought he might 
obtain shelter and succor. He was joined on the way by Count Livraghi 
also a fugitive, a Lombard nobleman who, while Lombardy was an Aus- 
trian province, had served in the Austrian army. The proprietor they 
sought was not at home, and though the country was swarming with the 
men of a Croat regiment, they entered a village inn, too weary to proceed 
farther. There they were discovered in bed by a papal carbineer, who 
thought one of them might prove to be Garibaldi. They were taken 
before the chief man of the district. Bassi when questioned said:.‘‘ I am 
guilty of no crime save that of being an Italian, as you are yourself. I 
have risked my life for Italy, and your duty is to do good to those who 
have suffered for her.’’ The local official dared not do this, and, in 
charge of the carbineer who had made the arrest and with a strong 
escort of Croats, Bassi and Livraghi were carried off to prison. 

They had no arms; Livraghi had lost his, and Bassi had never, even 
in the heat of battle, carried any weapon. All that was found upon 
him when they searched his person was his breviary and a leathern case 
containing the last cantos of his poem on ‘‘ The Victorious Cross.’’ 

Bassi and his companion remained two days in prison. Bassi drew on 
the wall a representation of Christ upon the cross, writing under it: 
‘* Ugo Bassi here endured somewhat, glad in spirit through the knowledge 
that he was innocent. Livraghi, a captain of Garibaldi, was here too 
and shared in everything.’’ 

They were then taken to the Austrian headquarters in Bologna. There 
was no hope for poor Livraghi, an ex-officer in the imperial army, but 
there was more difficulty in deciding the fate of Bassi. His sister was 
permitted to see him. He told her not to grieve, for he had fulfilled his 
earthly mission. His aged mother, to whom he was tenderly attached, 
was kept in ignorance of his arrest, and of the fate that hung over him. 

Being a priest, the military authorities desired ecclesiastical warrant 
for his execution. Twelve priests, chaplains in the army, were brought 
forward to countersign the death warrant. Nine of them were Italians, 
and did as they were bidden by the Croat general; three were Hungarians 
and refused to sign. 

On August 8, 1849, the two prisoners were led forth to a spot at some 
distance from Bologna. Livraghi was indignant and discomposed. Bassi 
endeavored to encourage and console him. All the words he was heard 
to speak were of peace and forgiveness. Through all his trials he had 
been sustained by a firm belief that God in His own good time would save 
Italy. When the firing party stood ready, the young officer whose duty 
it was to give the word, was too much affected to utter it. Another 
officer took his place. Bassi lifted his eyes as if in prayer toward a 
neighboring mountain, where was a sanctuary much respected by Cath- 
olics; doubtless he had often visited it in the days of his boyhood. Then, 
seeing some hesitation among the soldiers to complete their work, he 
said calmly: ‘‘ I am ready,’’ and a moment after he dropped dead. He 
was buried a few yards from where he fell, but when the Austrian 
authorities found that every night fresh flowers were strewn above his 
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grave, they dug up his body and removed it to a place where it could be 
under the eye of a guard. 

A statue of Ugo Bassi in the attitude of preaching, has been erected in 
Barcelona; and there is another in Bologna. Perhaps a fit epitaph for 
him may be extracted from his own poem, the ‘‘ Croce Vincintrice ’’ — 
‘* The Cross Victorious ’’ — where he addresses Rome: 


I see thy pure and venerated brow 
Steeped in the splendor of a light unborn; 
Albeit from what source I know not now 
Shall rise thy destined sun, thy glorious morn. 
I see tomorrow’s world regenerate, 
Receiving from thy hand the book of fate. 


And yet for such an one as Ugo Bassi this aspiration of the fulfilment 
of a patriotic hope which had been his guiding star through life, seems 
hardly a fitting close to this brief sketch, and I prefer to end it with one 
other quotation from his sermon in the hospital, addressed to men falter- 


ing under the burden of life: 


Therefore gird up thyself, and come, to stand 
Unflinching under the unfaltering hand, 
That waits to prove thee to the uttermost. 
It were not hard to suffer by His hand, 
If thou couldst see His face ; — but in the dark! 
That is the one last trial: — be it so. 
Christ was forsaken, so must thou be too: 
How couldst thou suffer but in seeming else? 
Thou wilt not see the face nor feel the hand, 
Only the cruel crushing of the feet, 
When through the bitter night the Lord comes down 
To tread the wine-press.— Not by sight, but faith, 
Endure, endure,— be faithful to the end! 


: 4 


1. What circumstances led Ugo Bassi to become a monk? 2. How did he spend the 
years of his novitiate? 3. What was the character of his preaching? 4. Describe his 
experiences in Sicily. 5. Under what circumstances did he enter the army? 6. On what 
occasion was he wounded? 7. What was the nature of his influence over the soldiers? 
8. How did he come to meet Garibaldi? 9. Describe his capture by the French. 10. 
Under what circumstances was his famous sermon preached? 11. Describe his capture and 
execution by the Austrians. 12. What is the nature of the Sermon in the Hospital? 





WINTER. 
BY EDWIN L. SABIN. 


Ever the year has grown, till now his days 
Backward extend in long and stately line — 

As when, far shadowed by the low sun’s rays, 
Lies traced the spire of some majestic pine. 

Countless the hours that deck his storied past; 
Few are the hours awaiting him, before; 

Thus we behold him take his leave at last, 
Wayworn and old and hoar. 


White float his locks; they stream ’mid bush and tree 
While down his path he shambles from our sight. 
And through the wood, and o’er the gusty lea 
He onward moves, till lost within the night. 
And lo, as we from out our window-seat 
Vainly would stay him as apace he goes, 
Here is the young year cradled at our feet, 
Wrapped in its swaddling clothes! 


Bassi’s epitaph. 
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ITALIANS IN AMERICA. 


BY VINCENT VAN 


Nemeniiy do the Italians emigrate? Partly 
because there isn’t room enough 
for them at home. Although the 
area of Italy—110,665 square 
miles —is practically the same as 

Nevada’s, not one-half that of Texas, and 
not one-fourth Alaska’s, yet her popula- 
tion, — 30,535,848,—is one of the densest 
in Europe. By contrast, there are only 
45,761 people in Nevada. ‘‘ Parts of Lom- 
bardy and Venetia have a thicker popula- 
tion than any other European country except 
Belgium, and a careful observer has esti- 
mated that there are one-third too many 
laborers in the Po valley. There are parts 
of the country where Malthus’s theory 
becomes fact, and the growth of population 
means something not far from starvation.’’* 
Agents of the steamship companies and of 
the South American republics ‘‘ boom’’ the 
western world by lectures, gay posters, pam- 
phlets, and free or reduced steerage rates. 
An Italian comes to America, works and 
saves, and at length returns to his native 
land with seventy-five or one hundred dol- 
lars—a small fortune among the Italian 
peasantry. 

The following table shows the Italian 
immigration to the United States from 1821 
to 1890 by decades, as well as the percentage 


of the total immigration : 
> IMMI- PER- 
DECADE. GRANTS. CENTAGE. 


1821-1830 


1851-—Dec. 31, 1860 
Jan. 1, 1861-June 30, 1870 . 
1871-1880 (fiscal year) 
1881-1890 ( “* “ ‘ 
1891 and 1892 (fiscal years) . 11.68 
The total immigration from Italy to-the 
United States from 1820 to 1892, was 526,- 
749, or 3.17 per cent of the total immigra- 
tion from other countries. During the 
same time the United Kingdom sent 38.98 
per cent (Ireland, 21.63 per cent); Ger- 
many, 28.59 per cent; Austria-Hungary, 
3.52 per cent; Russia and Poland, 3.12 per 
cent. The recent’statistics of Italian im- 
migration possess still more interest: 1893, 
72,145; 1894, 42,977; 1895, 35,427; 
1896, 68, 060 ; 1897, 59, 431; 1898, 58,613; 


*“ Italy Today.”’ 
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1899, 77,419; 1900, 100,185. The increase 
in 1900 over the number of immigrants 
in 1899 is 22,716, and the net increase of 
1899-1900 over 1898-1899 is 136,857. 
Nowadays Italian immigrants are more numer- 
ous than any others, a fact to be borne in 
mind. It will be observed that Italian im- 
migration in 1900 was greater than that of 
any other year since 1892, and it has been 
exceeded only four times in fifteen years. 

Chev. Rossi, chief of the Italian immigration 
bureau at the Barge Office, New York city, 
reported 76,489 arrivals of his countrymen 
during 1898. This total is materially larger 
than the one furnished by the commissioner- 
general of immigration, as given above. 
Chev. Rossi states further that the increas- 
ing number of women and children is a sign 
that more Italians are settling permanently 
in this country, instead of using it as their 
business office. To our greater prosperity 
since the Spanish war he attributes the large 
demands for contract labor — demands which 
have brought up late statistics. He tabu- 
lates for 1898 the number of unskilled 
manual laborers (agriculturists, fruit dealers, 
importers, domestic servants, etc.) as 
34,611; skilled laborers, 11,399; profes- 
sional men, 296; those without special 
occupations, 30,1838. He remarks with 
satisfaction a falling off in organ-grinders 
and harpists. The multitude of immigrants 
brought with them $788,805, or $10.31 
apiece ; certainly not alarge nest-egg for new- 
world fortunes. Italians have a tendency 
to concentrate in the eastern states, be- 
cause the west does not say: ‘‘ Here is land 
and to spare. Help yourselves.’’ More- 
over, the average Italian knows nothing of 
** the great west.’’ These figures would lead 
one to suppose that the United States is the 
chief reservoir for Italy’s surplus population, 
but as far back as 1891, of the 2,000,000 
Italians in foreign countries, only 286,000 
were in this country, which stood fourth in 
the list of colonies, Brazil leading with 
554,000. 

Say Bolton King and Thomas Okey, in 
their ‘‘ Italy Today ’’ : 


“*The emigration to the United States grows steadily. 
In 1898 it reached 78,000, and for the first time was 
greater than that of any other country, being more 
than double the British immigration, and three times 
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greater than the German. But from a political point 
of view the immigration into North America is of com- 
paratively little importance. The Italian finds himself 
face to face with the Anglo-Saxon and the German, 
and is handicapped in the fierce competition by his 
poverty and illiteracy. Among the Italian immigrants 
into the United States the percentage of illiteracy is 
46, while that of the Germans is less than 3. The 
Italian is despised as a pauper, suspected by the work- 
ing classes because of his cheap labor, hated by the 
Irish, who regard him as an enemy of the pope. And 
thus he often loses his nationality, and becomes an un- 
distinguished part of the great alien proletariat. Or if 
he retains his love of fatherland, his ambition is to save 
a little money and return; he has none to raise the 
status of his class in his adopted country.”’ 


From Naples, the chief distributing point, 
at least twenty fleets of vessels sail monthly 
for the west. Southerners, mainly, take 
passage at this port, the largest propor- 
tion coming from the Basilicata. Many 
Sicilians, whe supply one-tenth of the 
emigration, embark at Naples instead of 
Palermo. Italian emigrants are mostly small 
farmers. The Romans and other city folk 
would not think of leaving town; and the 
lazzaroni are quite content to be stay-at- 
homes where ‘‘ charity ’’ is not ‘‘ organized.’’ 


The mason earning sixty cents a day in Italy 
may, if he is skilful, earn $4.25 a day in 
New York. The preparer of glove-leather 
in New York makes $12 a week as compared 


with $2.60 in Naples. Even the peasant is, 
in general, better off as a sewer-digger in 
a great American city than as a ditch-digger 
in Italy. 

The commissioner of labor has conducted 
a careful investigation into the social and 
economic condition of the Italians in Chi- 
cago. He found that the average weekly 
earnings of a group of organ-grinders was 
$3.8134, the highest weekly earnings being 
$6.00. Three padroni earned an aver- 
age of $13.87%. One of them earned 
$15.75 in a week. Two fruit and vegetable 
peddlers worked on an average of sixty 
hours a week with average earnings of 
$5.25, while $2.14 was the average weekly 
earnings of a group of rag-pickers. 

There is a counter-current in Italian emi- 
gration, for one-tenth of the emigrants from 
Naples have been in this country before. 
Sometimes as many as a thousand return in 
one month to the fatherland, many to bring 
their families back to America, some to set- 
tle comfortably on the loved Italian soil, 
others to return to ‘their own country for 
the busy season between April and Decem- 
ber. Rates are so low that many Italians 
can afford to be annual ‘‘ commuters.”’ 

The Italian in America may be a peasant, 
but possibly he is a signore. The signore is 
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too often a voluntary exile with an unsavory 
record in Italy. If he is such, he doesn’t 
want to work, and for him the bewildered 
peasant newly landed is an easy victim. 
The signore becomes a banker, a saloon- 
keeper, or a labor contractor. As ‘“‘ boss,’’ 
or padrone, he prevails on his dazed country- 
man from Abruzzi to sign with him for 
agreeable work, lodgings free, at a pleasant 
place outside of the city. At the destina- 
tion he keeps a ‘‘ pluck-me’’ store where . 
the men are obliged to buy all their provi- 
sions — miserable stuff — at a large advance 
on the cost of the goods. Board money, 
railroad fare, and the padrone’s fee for giv- 
ing employment are deducted from a man’s 
wages, which are usually set at $1.25 per 
day before the deduction is made. The 
laborer must sleep in a rickety shanty in 
which the sanitary conditions are unspeak- 
able. An Italian boss has been known to 
transport his men to a lonely spot only to 
desert them when their fees were in his 
pockets, or to omit entirely to pay wages at 
the end of the month. Generally the 
padrone employs a guard armed with Win- 
chesters to keep the men from running away. 
The employers of the padrone are scarcely 
innocent of the crimes committed by their 
contractors. Needless to say, the padrone 
system is a great evil. 

Italian banks are numerous in New York 
city, and this is another field in which the 
unscrupulous signore may gain unlawfully. Dr. 
Merlino asserts that the average Italian banker 
spends nine-tenths of his deposits, one-tenth 
being a sufficient sum to meet all demands 
for reimbursement. The bank serves as a 
postoffice and an exchange. Money expected 
from abroad or money sent abroad, may 
easily be delayed or lost in transit, but the 
simple-minded peasant has faith in the 
signore at the banco. 

In New York, also, Italian lotteries are 
drawn twice aday. Downin McDougall street 
you must not only eat and sleep; you must 
play the lottery. Every corner on Mulberry 
street shelters a lottery under cover perhaps 
of an honest appearing dressmaker’s or gro- 
cer’s sign. Two hundred dollars is the aver- 
age daily revenue of these shops, which are 
principally controlled by the bankers. The 
police overlook the operations, and payments 
are made regularly, until some foggy morn- 
ing the bank or the lottery closes. The sig- 
nore has left for Canada with a heavy valise. 

The Italians are intensely clannish. In 
the great cities they cling to their old cus- 
toms almost as tenaciously as do the Chinese. 
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Whole tenement houses are filled by families 
from a given province. The man from Turin 
sniffs at the man from Sicily. In spite of 
their sensitiveness and their clannishness 
the Italians are a friendly people. The 
boy over the box of embers at the cor- 
ner will smilingly add to your heaping 
measure if you ask for ‘‘ five cents’ worth of 
chestnuts, please,’’ in mediocre Italian. 
American free kindergartners are compen- 
‘sated for the unruly natures of some of their 
Irish charges by the sweet, soft-voiced 
graces of Little Italy. 

The Italian in America must learn to 
eat proper food. Most Italians buy plenty 
of food, but it is poor food, and it is 
cooked abominably. Rickets, due to malnu- 
trition, is a common complaint of Italian 
children. Poor beer is fed to babies, and 
pork is used in place of beef. Vegetables, 
with the exception of dandelion greens, are 
stale. Peppers are a staple food throughout 
the year. Butter and milk are used much 
too little; a family will spend fifteen cents a 
day on beer and three on milk. Eggs are 
fried in lard and mixed with potatoes. 
Lard, indeed, is a background for almost 
every America’ -Italian dish. 

It remains to be seen what we shall do with 
these voluble, volatile persons who blow up 
their saints with fireworks much too often 
for the tortured ears of their American 
neighbors; who hitch their piano organs to 
tired little horses and drive merrily on; who 
grub for our dandelion roots and incidentally 
steal good fruit; who are forever dirking 
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each other on the smallest provocation, or 
unconsciously killing off their children with 
doses of beer and peppers. 

Chev. Rossi says there should be Italian 
labor bureaus in all the large cities. Such 
bureaus should secure situations for the 
newly-arrived, and should extirpate the evils 
of the padrone system. It is to be hoped 
that the immigrant to our shores will not 
settle in the great cities, but rather that he 
may have the opportunity to work small 
farms. The southern Italian, who is un- 
tamed, will do well to raise fruit in the 
southern states, instead of congesting in a 
mob at New Orleans. It would be well if 
there were more 8,000-acre farms operated 
by Italians, as is Mr. Landis’s farm which 
he still has, for all the writer knows, 
at Vineland, New Jersey, where the acres 
were divided among two hundred owners. 
Mr. Landis estimates that there were, ten 
years ago, a million and a half acres of 
uncultivated land in New Jersey. He thinks 
it not unlikely that there are fifty million 
acres of uncultivated land within market 
distance of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Washington. After an ex- 
perience of twenty years with Italian farmers, 
vine-growers, brickmakers and what not, 
he enthusiastically attests to their skilful- 
ness and foresight. Italian farmers, he in- 
sists, should not raise bread (wheat), but 
dessert (fruit, etc.). He calls the Italians 
‘* beautiful farmers.’’ They seem adapted to 
fruit-growing. There are 45,000 Italians suc- 
cessfully engaged in that business in California. 


CHAUTAUQUA JUNIOR NATURALIST CLUBS. 
CONDUCTED BY JNO. W. SPENCER, ‘‘ UNCLE JOHN.”’ 
(Of Cornell University.) 
IMPROVEMENT OF SCHOOL GROUNDS. 


IN the last number of THE CHAUTAU- 

} QUAN MAGAZINE I portrayed a school 
building and grounds in a most 
deplorable condition. The illustra- 

tion I gave was from an actual case 

found in a prosperous rural community. A 
goat was all that was needed to make it a 
cartoonist’s picture of Shantytown. Such 
was not due to accident or inability on the 
part of the patrons to make the conditions 
better. Shiftlessness and indifference were 
responsible for the whole of it. If shame 
did not impel them to make improvements it 
is scarcely to be supposed that preaching or 
coaxing would. I have great confidence in 


the power of children. It is in them sure 
enough, though in some instances it may be 
latent and require developing. It always 
requires guiding. In the previous article I 
gave instances where it has been most suc- 
cessfully employed in the improvement of 
school grounds in a city, and I ventured to 
give some suggestions how public spirit in the 
rural school could be aroused to do the same 
thing, even in the deplorable case of that 
under illustration. I further spoke of the 
importance of tidiness of school premises. 
That is the first work to do, and it is far more 
effective than any amount of pretentious 
planting without it. 
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Good results in landscaping depend on 
observing certain principles, the same as 
with our wardrobe. Many a clever girl will 
accomplish more in dress with fifty dollars 
than others can do with twice that amount. 
A man with poor shoes, no shirt collar, and 
a stubby beard will appear shabby though he 
wears a high priced suit of clothes. The 
same is true of landscape effects. A small 
lawn can be overdressed, and can have too 
much jewelry, as is some- 
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lines become more necessary. The space 
within the lines should be a mat of green 
carpeting, for nothing can be more beauti- 
ful than that. Fight all influences to scarify 
it with beds of flowers in forms of stars and 
moons and other celestial and terrestrial 
designs. The tendencies for such capers 
may be great, but hold out against them 
boldly, as you would against strong drink. 
Certain small shrubs, ferns, and flowers may 
be planted along the walls 





times the case with women. 

I have been told that cer- 
tain colors use profanity 
when they find themselves 
in company not to their lik- 
ing. This being the case, it 
is the first duty of a person 
of taste to study color har- 
mony so that combinations 
will be pleasing and effect- 


a" 





of the building, particularly 
in the angles, but I beg of 
you to leave the green plot 
unscalloped, only as is nec- 
essary for drives and walks. 
This applies to buildings 
having no unpleasant fea- 
tures. When the buildings 
are unsightly the observance 
of this rule only emphasizes 








ive. There are necessary 
rules to be observed in 
planting trees and shrubs, the same as in 
dressing and in the placing of colors. 
Among the first and most important is to 
make a frame or setting for the house. 
Sometimes the location will make this incon- 
venient if not impossible, such, for instance, 
as being placed near the street or crowded 
between other buildings. Even in such cases 
it is well to keep the idea clearly in mind 
and to act up to it as near as circumstances 
will permit. An illustration of a normal 


FIG. 1. 


the deformity. In the latter 
case the rule should be 
reversed. Instead of giving the building a 
setting like a diamond it should receive a 
mantle to hide it. If the reader can recall 
the awful example shown in my previous 
article he will agree with me that a mantle 

is in greater demand than a setting. 
Because the deformities are great, do not 
conclude that the mantle cannot be made too 
thick. Such would lead you to cover the 
building with Virginia creeper and plant a 
close hedge on all sides of it. This would 
-3 be too 


PLAN. 





location 
to which 
this prin- 
ciple can 
be ap- 
plied is 
shown in 
Fig. 1. 
The 
trees, if 
any, and 
the high- 
er shrubs 
are plant- 
ed first 
and on 
the ex- 
treme YAY 
borders ™™ 
of the 
lot, with shorter shrubs, roses and the 
like, in front of them. This frame can be 
given a final bevel by planting flowers 
next the grass. If the area be ample, let 
the edges be irregular ; but if limited, straight 
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FIG. 2. ELABORATION OF THE PLAN IN Fic. 1. 


suggest- 

ive of 

suff oca- 

tion. 

Better 

to cover 

it with 

herba- 

ceous 

patches, 

and lo- 

cate 

ean Aa 1% a =24 ~patches 
shy yest Nn i | so as to 
hide the 

ugliest 
places. 
Now 

I will 
speak of how to plant and have the 
plants live. In the light of unnumbered 
thousands of Arbor Day trees put out each 
year to struggle for life a few weeks and 
then die, this may seem the most important 
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feature of the article. To the unsuccessful 
planter let me suggest that you select shrubs 
and trees which take care of themselves 
under adverse conditions. We have a num- 
ber such, and if they were imported from 
Japan and sold at fancy prices, they would 
be greatly appreciated. The sumac is one 
of them. For a shrub I know of nothing of 
its class so sure to bear the ordeal of trans- 
planting or make more vigorous growth 
under adverse conditions. It can be pruned 
to many graceful forms, and nothing 
can rival its blaze of colors in late 
autumn; yet as a farmer I know the experi- 
ence of fighting against its existence in fence 
corners, about stone pilesand on steep hill- 
sides. Ido this even though I am fond of 
the shrub and admire it. It encroaches on 
my vineyard and deteriorates the crop. 
Grapes will help pay taxes, and sumac 
will not. In my cherry orchard it is a 
weed. In my back yard and on the borders 
of my lawn it is an ornamental shrub. The 
same can be observed of people. When in 
their proper sphere they are helpful factors 
in a community; when out of it they are 
nuisances. 

A sumac is a shrub, notatree. If you 
ask me to mention a tree most likely to live 
when planted by unskilled hands, I would say 
a willow. I mean the most common kind to 
be found in the northern states — the kind 
that stands beside and overshadows the road- 
side watering trough. If- you have driven 
or wheeled over country roads a picture of 
such a combination will readily come to your 
mind. The chances are that there is a local 
tradition connected with the origin of that 
tree. I have heard it in many different 
localities with but slight variation. The 
story usually runs something like this: “John 
Doe, one of the early settlers, was riding 
horseback along this road, then but a bridle- 
path, and stopped at this spring to water 
his horse. He stuck his riding whip into 
the mud, it took root like a cutting, and the 
present patriarchal willow has been the out- 
come.’’ The impression is common that wil- 
lows will thrive only in wet places. Itis truea 
willow is very comfortable in places where 
many other trees will suffer from chilblains, 
yet it will give good results elsewhere. It is 
reasonable to suppose that poor soil goes with 
a poor school building, and a refined tree 
would probably find life hard in such a loca- 
tion. I should certainly plant a willow in 
that soil. It will thrive where a goat can 
and a sheep cannot. 

A judicious planting of Virginia creeper 
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helps the appearance of buildings, both good 
and bad. I would surely plant it about the 
main building and the outbuildings and 
fences, should there be such, if the patrons 
of the school did not object. The probabili- 
ties are that when the vines had begun to 
cover some of the deformities of the place, 
some finicky resident of the district would 
cut it out on the plea that it prompted rot 
of the weather-beaten clapboards. 

Vines usually interfere with the painting 
of a building. Though they may be taken 
down and put back after the painters are 
through, the first effect is never attained 
unless the process of putting back has been 
done with unusual care. Lilac, Japan 
quince, snowball, hydrangea, and like com- 
mon shrubs could be planted if the opportuni- 
ties of space seemed to warrant. 

In the question of pruning, I hope it will 
be your taste to let the limbs of the trees 
begin low and those of the shrubs begin 
from the ground. I am aware that among 
country people it is the practise to tolerate 
only the higher limbs. I can give a reason 
for this only on the supposition that they 
must do something in pruning, and the lower 
limbs are the most convenient to reach. 

I know a man who came into possession 
of a place having a fine lot of evergreens 
with the lower branches at the ground. By 
way of proclaiming a change of ownership he 
rearranged the barns and other outbuild- 
ings —a thing quite common for new owners 
to do in country places—and he also 
cut away the lower branches of the ever- 
greens, leaving a bare trunk of about five 
feet. Before he touched them, they were 
beautiful green cones. When he was 
through they were something standing on 
one leg—a wooden leg at that. I have 
never felt as kindly toward that man since 
he maimed my favorites. 

In the matter of: planting I know of no 
better method than that of the experienced 
orchardist. Asa rule he buys his trees of 
a nurseryman. They are dug in the fall, and 
the orchardist plants them the following 
spring. During the interval they are stored 
in specially constructed cellars, and at no 
time are the roots permitted to become dry. 
When packed for shipment damp moss is 
placed about the roots. When the orchard- 
ist. removes them from the packing box he 
‘*heels’’ them into damp soil, which is a 
kind of probationary planting, where they 
stand until ready to be set out permanently. 
When that time comes the trees are taken 


from the trench and the roots kept in a tub 
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of thin mud or doused with water and cov- 
ered with a blanket. An orchardist would 
count a tree lost if the roots were allowed 
to remain in the sun until the fine fibrous 
rootlets had so dried that they had a gray 
appearance. When the bark has become 
dried to the wood the roots are incapable of 
performing important functions, and are in 
a state hopeless of resuscitation — as hope- 
less as would be your hand were the skin to 
become dried to the flesh. 

In taking the young tree from the nursery 
row, only a fraction of the original roots go 
with the tree, and these are badly bruised at 
the point of cleavage. These ragged ends 
must be dressed smoothly by means of a 
slanting cut with a knife. If the roots are 
no more than a quarter of an inch in diam- 
eter’ a pair of pruning shears will answer. 
All mutilated roots must be removed. This 
is important to success, and is due to the 
fact that a smoothly cut surface will heal 
and send out a series of new working roots. 
A jagged surface will not. You must bear 
in mind that the roots you find with the 
trees are capable of performing but a small 
per cent of what was done by the roots 
when growing in the nursery row. Rather 
regard them as being the motherly source of 


anew generation of roots upon which the 
tree must in the future rely. 

The hole in which the tree is set must be 
large enough to accommodate the roots with- 
out cramping them out of their natural 


position. It is important that the earth 
used for filling should be fertile, and it is 
doubly important that it should be fine — 
even superfine. Clods, even small clods like 
marbles, will not snuggle up to the bark of 
the root as closely as is absolutely neces- 
sary. Set the tree about an inch deeper 
than you think it originally stood, so that 
when planted and the earth settled, it will 
really be about the same depth. 

The earth should not be all dumped in at 
once with the surface pressed firm with the 
feet. A close examination will show the 
soil has ‘‘ bridged ’’ in many places, leaving 
many roots in tiny caverns. If one in a cold 
room wants the best results from the bed- 
clothes, one draws them close to the body. 
It is equally important that fine soil should 
be snuggled close to each little rootlet, not 
for warmth but for moisture. 

Fill the hole by instalments of one-third 
each filling. Sprinkle the fine earth about 
the roots and dash in a third of a pail of 
water. This will give the roots much needed 
moisture and, best of all, will wash the earth 
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about each root fiber. I urge the adoption 
of this careful method for all trees and 
shrubs, not excepting the sumac and willow. 
The latter will show their gratitude for such 
considerate treatment, even though they are 
able to survive rougher usage. 

The most common mistake made in the 
selection of trees is in taking those too 
large. For conditions which we have under 
consideration I suggest that a tree no larger 
than a broom-handle be chosen, rather than 
one having a trunk diameter of four inches 
or more. I know the common feeling is, 
*‘we will have to wait too long for our 
shade.’’ Unless the larger tree is in the 
hands of an expert the smaller will be the 
more desirable at the end of five years. I 
have seen many large trees replanted and 
the owner claimed the triumph of having 
them live, but even then it is by no means 
certain that they will make a thrifty growth. 

I much prefer the selection of a tree or 
shrub growing in the sunshine, rather than 
one from the shade. 

I have one final request to make which to 
the novice will be the most difficult of all, 
and one which he is quite likely to fail in 
performing because of lack of moral cour- 
age. I mean the cutting back of the top of 
the tree or shrub after planting. Before 
the removal of the tree of broom-handle size 
the roots found pasturage in probably a cart 
load of soil. As it stands after replanting, 
it finds root pasturage in what is not more 
than half a bushel of soil. What follows 
when the forces of plant growth begin? A 
demand for soil products with a very much 
restricted means of supply. The same re- 
sults follow with a plant as with a man who 
indulges champagne tastes on a beer income 
—bankruptcy. Millions of trees die every 
year because this principle is not duly 
observed, and the failure is oftentimes 
attributed to the nurseryman. 

The amount necessary to cut back differs 
with different trees and shrubs. No hard 
and fast rules can be given. With willows 
and sumacs one-third to one-half of every- 
thing bearing leaf buds can be cut out. 
With a maple having a diameter of one and 
a half inches at the butt I would suggest 
that about one-third of the branch area be 
let to grow. 

When I go through a newly planted peach, 
pear, or cherry orchard of my own, I find an 
occasional young tree that has, for one cause 
or another, become “droopy.” Were achick- 
en thus afflicted I should wrap it up in flannel 
and put it behind the kitchen stove. With 
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a young tree I cut it back, leaving perhaps 
not more than one or two buds. This will 
usually be a successful remedy if the trouble 
is due to insufficient soil resources. 

In this and the previous article I have had 
in mind the improvement of school grounds 
where all the conditions are at zero— an 
instance where the building would be a dis- 
credit to any owner, where the patrons are 
totally indifferent and the only resource is to 
awaken a public spirit on the part of the 
children—a feat I know can be done in 
almost every instance. 

With better school buildings, more ample 
grounds and a small number of patrons 
favorable to improvement, the foregoing 
ideas need not be slavishly followed. They 
do, however, contain some principles and 
some details that deserve careful considera- 
tion, even in landscape planting of the high- 
est form. 

The first step should be the development 
of local pride. Something may be accom- 


plished among the parents, but it is a prob- 
lem as to what extent that may be done. 
To the teacher born and not made the pupils 
may be counted upon as the mainstay in such 
an undertaking. ‘To such a teacher I should 
say, do not for a moment believe that the 
improvements seen about the school grounds 
will be all the good wrought. Fifty years 
from now there will be a few gray-haired 
men and women who take more interest in 
the appearance of their ‘‘ front dooryard,’’ 
and have given their children encouragement 
in having a posy bed “‘ all their very own,”’ 
and who have given sympathy and service to 
the better appearance of the school grounds 
because of your altruism when you taught 
district school. 

If it should be your pleasure to install a 
Chautauqua Junior Naturalist Club we $hall 
be able to give you much aid in arousing en- 
thusiasm among your pupils by bringing them 
in touch with hundreds of others doing the 
same thing. 


CHAUTAUQUA READING COURSE FOR HOUSEWIVES. 
CONDUCTED BY MARTHA VAN RENSSELAER. 


(Editor Women’s Reading Course, Cornell University.) 


A RURAL SCHOOL. 


| N former issues of THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
MAGAZINE have been discussed prob- 
| lems which were distinctly home 
j topics. Closely related tothe home 
interests are those of the school 
where your children spend five or six hours 
a day. Have you been there recently to see 
whether their interests are being well cared 
for? No? Then doubtless you are busy, or 
you may have a great deal of confidence in 
the teacher. There have been some bright 
boys and girls educated in that little school- 
house where you yourself may have gone to 
school, and your boys and girls are quite as 
promising as any of them. But did you know 
about the letter which the school trustee of 
a certain district sent to the school commis- 
sioner? This is a copy of the letter: 


Dear Sir:—We want a teacher for our district 
school. Most anybody will do, for the children are all 
small and there are not many of them. Will you give 
a temporary license to Miss ? She failed in her 
examinations for a certificate, but she lives in the dis- 
trict and we can get her cheaper than someone from a 
distance who has a certificate. 


Mrs. A , who lives in this district, 
heard about the letter, and told Mrs. 
B someone had said that because the 


ses 


children were all small and there were not 
many of them, anyone would do to teach 
their district school. That was saying that 
because their children lived in the country 
where the school was small their education 
was not of as great importance as that of 
children in larger communities, in a village 
oracity. Their little schoolhouse had sent 
out some boys and girls who had amounted 
to a great deal in the world, and they be- 
lieved its usefulness as a factor in education 
was as promising as ever. Had not Tom 
Jones gone to college and been at the head 
of his class, had not Ray Smith become the 
best lawyer of the county, and had not the 
state superintendent of public instruction 
been a schoolboy here once? 

Now Mr. Green had been elected trustee 
at the last annual meeting, although he 
declared he did not want the office. He said 
it took too much time and care, and there 
was no pay for it all. Besides, he could not 
please everyone, and he did not want to get 
into any district quarrels. But he was 
elected, and at the same time enough money 
was voted to run the school upon as econom- 
ical a basis as possible. The district had a 
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small valuation, and farmers did not have 
this year a very large amount of money to 
pay school or any other taxes. But here 
was a phase not before considered. The 
trustee was instructed to hire a teacher for 
a small amount of money, but the people did 
not want a teacher who could not pass an ex- 
amination, even if they could get her cheaper. 

So these mothers, Mrs. A and Mrs. 

, went to the trustee and urged 
him to get as good a teacher as would be 
hired in a village school. And why not? A 
district school teacher had to hear more 
classes and cover more work in the text-book 
than one who had but two grades. She 
must be prepared to teach all parts of the 
arithmetic every day, when perhaps a grade 
teacher in the village school taught only 
decimals and fractions the year round. 
Then the rural teacher did not have a prin- 
cipal to aid her in discipline, nor did she have 
as large a library or as much apparatus to 
assist in her work as was had in the union 
schools. 

And thus it came about that a more com- 
petent teacher, was hired than the trustee 
first requested. We shall call her Sarah 
Strong. In January she graduated from the 


normal, and she planned to secure a position 


for the spring term. She had hoped she 
might teach in a union school where the 
wages were good, but she had not found a 
place, and besides she found that her ex- 
penses would be nearly double in the larger 
community. So, sensible girl that she was, 
she decided to use her very best energies 
toward making a model country school. 
Some of her friends offered sympathy because 
she would have to teach in the country, 
where she would not have much company 
and would hear few concerts and lectures. 
But she went bravely to the district on Sat- 
urday before the school opened, and as she 
drove over the country road, the woods, the 
hills, and the streams bade her a royal wel- 
come. Indeed she felt a sympathy for her 
friends in town because they could not live 
as near nature as she would for the next 
few weeks. She drove first to the home of 
the trustee where she was to stay until she 
found a permanent boarding place. Then 
she went to the school building in order that 
she might know the conditions for making a 
good school. 

A ditch separated the roadway from the 
school yard. Over it was an uncertain 
bridge which the children scorned with a 
preference for wading through the muddy 
stream which filled the ditch. The school- 
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house site was one which Farmer C—— 
had given long years before because it 
was an unprofitable corner of his farm, 
and it would bring the school nearer his 
dwelling. The ditch, the stubs of trees cut 
off just above the ground, and the uneven 
surface of the yard made it difficult to drive 
to the schoolhouse door. There was no 
hitching-post near, and the flagpole lay 
across the yard. The fence was the only 
possible place to hitch the horse, and post 
after post was loose in the ground; for who- 
ever heard of a schoolhouse where the boys 
did not sit on the fence? The hospitality 
therefore offered to the visiting supervisor 
or the caller on Friday afternoon was seem- 
ingly omitted. The woodshed was at one 
side of the building in plain view from the © 
road. A few sickly looking maple trees 
which had been set out by the teacher and 
older pupils the last Arbor Day were by their 
weak existence a truthful testimonial to the 
condition of the soil. The buildings had 
been painted, but the work had been done 
years ago and evidences of this care had 
disappeared. The steps were broken, and 
the stone foundation on one side was falling 
away. This was due to the fact that it 
received the drainage from the hillside, and 
the frost in cold weather had gathered in 
the damp wall and caused the stones to 
break away. The door, which was at the 
side of the building away from the street, 
yielded to the turning of the key, and with 
a long step—too long for children— one 
entered the schoolroom immediately, with- 
out the protection of storm-house or cloak- 
room. 

And this room is where our brave little 
teacher and her thirty school children gath- 
ered the next Monday morning to spend six 
hours of the day during the next term. The 
little platform is there, and on it is a narrow 
desk—the only table space in the room 
where all of the work of the teacher is to 
be done. At the right, fastened to the wall, 
is a red bookcase, and in it are several vol- 
umes of books purchased years ago when 
there were older children attending the 
school to read them. These books are now 
never read, but are reported each year by 
the district as a part of the school library of 
the state. The floor is of soft wood, and in 
consequence is worn away and lower in some 
places than in others, while the cracks have 
become large and are filled with the dust of 
previous years. The teacher’s chair is the 
ordinary kitchen chair, while the seats and 
desks of the children are of the old variety 
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which do not fit the child, and are an 
encouragement to the stooping shoulder, the 
depressed chest, and the slouchy and un- 
healthful attitudes with painful reaching to 
make the feet touch the floor or the arms 
rest on the desk in front for the purpose of 
writing. The windows are curtainless, and 
the paper on the walls is soiled and faded. 

A blackboard which has been worn smooth 
by the rubbing of many terms is back of the 
teacher’s desk. The paint is thin and it 
shines so that a piece of crayon makes but a 
faint impression. The question is how to 
make a blackboard but six feet square serve 
thirty pupils. In the center of the room 
stands a large box stove from which rises a 
loose-jointed stovepipe which passes under 
the ceiling and is supported by wires until it 
enters a chimney at the back of the room. 
The legs rest on brick or stone, and many 
are the occasions when it has come perilously 
near falling. 

A few pictures of an ancient kind, some 
of them colored advertisements, are still on 
the walls. The backless chair by the win- 
dow holds the tin water-pail; the common 
drinking cup hangs beside it, and the stained 
floor beneath shows where the dampness and 
dust have mingled as a good place for a 
bacterial crop. 

With these surroundings the little teacher 
met thirty bright, healthy children and 
together they started their pursuit of knowl- 
edge. The methods used and the instruc- 
tion given are not a part of this story. The 
influences, other than from books, started in 
the district, and the changes wrought will 
claim our attention. Undaunted by the dis- 
couragements of her surroundings, the 
teacher at once began to plan her campaign 
of usefulness. She observed that the women 
in the district were busy, and that they had 
little time for entertaining the teacher, or 
for making calls at the school building. 
However she could not see how in this part- 
nership between the mother and herself she 
could do her part for the children if she did 
not know their home life and become 
acquainted with their parents. 

One Saturday early in the term the women 
in the district were all invited to the school 
building. Some of these neighbors, though 
not living far apart, had not met for weeks, 
and it was a treat to them to be invited by 
the teacher. She made tea upon the school- 
house stove, and served wafers with as much 
style as at a reception in town. Nothing 
was said about improvements or the neces- 
sity of them until as the wind blew they had 
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to move away from the loose fitting, and in 
some cases paneless windows. The sun 
shone through the uncurtained window into 
their faces, and the guests were not quite 
comfortable upon the seats in this school- 
room. Without any apparent effort on the 
part of the teacher, these mothers began to 
discuss the possibilities for making more 
homelike surroundings. Mrs. A and 
Mrs. B , who had interested them- 
selves in getting a good teacher, were there. 
They suggested a plan which was approved 
by their sisters, and the next Saturday found 
these same mothers at the school building 
again. It was not tea simmering on the 
stove this time, but hot water in large quan- 
tities. Soap and_scrubbing utensils were 
also provided. The application of soap, 
water, and muscular effort wrought a com- 
plete change in the appearance of floor, 
ceiling, walls, and windows. The women 
even scrubbed the tops of desks, which had 
seldom seen soap and water. Sleeves of all 
conditions had passed over their surfaces 
term after term, and soap and water removed 
the abiding-place of dangerous germs. Then 
came the paste pot. The old paper had been 
torn from the walls. Mrs. A and 
Mrs. B had prevailed upon the trustee 
to buy some inexpensive but pretty paper, 
and these women papered the schoolroom. 
Then they blackened the stove. It shone as 
it never had since it was new. They had 
secured a roll of heavy brown manila paper, 
and cut it to fit the windows. Sticks were 
pasted on at the top and bottom, and the 
new curtains were hung with a cord attached 
to fasten them at the required height. They 
curtained off a corner of the room where a 
bench was placed holding a basin and soap. 
The women agreed among themselves to 
keep the school supplied with towels. The 
water-pail was provided with a cover to keep 
out the dust, because the danger of disease 
from school dust is great. The cup had 
been used by all. the pupils, and now it was 
agreed that each child should have in his 
desk his individual cup. A basin was pro- 
vided to empty the water remaining in the 
cup after each child drank. It was a large 
day’s work, but the women went home feel- 
ing that their efforts had been weli expended. 

The next week more changes were wrought 
by this little teacher. Some inexpensive but 
artistic pictures, copies of masterpieces, 
mounted by her, were placed upon the walls. 
Who can estimate the artistic and educa- 
tional value in a child’s life of good pictures? 
The pupils brought her flowers; the lilac, 


























myrtle, apple blossoms, and dandelions were 
all packed tightly together and tied with a 
string. Instead of packing them still tighter 
into disused ink-bottles our teacher separated 
them, letting the lilacs fall into gracefui 
lines as they grew on the trees. She ar- 
ranged the dandelions in a flat dish. The 
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schoolroom was made into a veritable flower 
garden some days, and the girls were uncon- 
sciously learning lessons which would make 
them more artistic housekeepers. 

Miss Strong believed it possible to give 
these children who were born in God’s beau- 
tiful country, a reverence and love for 
nature which should make them happy and 
contented, should they remain on the farm. 
She brought the nature study leaflets into 
her school, and the children had an aqua- 
rium. They elected their officers, and sent 
their monthly dues, in the form of written 
letters, to ‘‘ Uncle John’’ of the Cornell 
Nature Study Department. All this helped 
in the drawing, the English, and the reading. 

Then Miss Strong wrote to the Youth’s 
Companion, for she had heard that the pub- 
lishers of that paper were doing much for 
the improvement of rural schools. She sent 
for the literature and the suggestions offered 
by the Companion, and soon had on the walls 
the eight historical pictures which the Com- 
panion sent as a special inducement for 
improving the grounds. The Companion’s 
Roll of Honor, containing the names of the 
teacher and pupils, was hung on the wall, 
and will long remain there as a testimony to 
their efforts. 

One evening there was a meeting of the 
Grange in the schooi building, and one man 
after another looked about him in amazement 
as he saw what the teacher and the mothers 
had accomplished in schoolroom improvement. 
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Then they commented upon it, and declared 
the room did seem a good deal more home- 
like. They talked more about that school 
building and the school yard than they had 
for years before. One man offered the use 
of his team, then another volunteered, and 
thus it came about that the men made a bee. 

They painted the building inside and out. 
The land about the school building was thor- 
oughly drained, and the stone wall was thus 
permanently protected and repaired; teams 
were driven into the yard, the roots were 
dug out, the soil was turned over, and the 
yard was graded. There was plenty of room 
reserved for the boys and girls to run and 
play, but directly in front of the building 
the yard was made very attractive. Under 
the direction of a competent man, a fine 
gravel walk was laid from the doorway to 
the steps. A hitching-post was set, the flag- 
pole was raised, and a new rope was put on 
the pulley. It would have done anyone good 
to have heard those children shout when the 
schoolhouse flag was again flung to the breeze. 

Arbor Day was near, and with the assist- 
ance of some of the older young men in the 
district a few strong young maple trees 
were carefully planted, not in a row in front, 
but in an irregular mass at the sides. A 
discussion arose as to whether shrubbery, 
if planted, would suffer destruction at the 
hands of the boys. But it proved to be an 
unnecessary cause for anxiety, for the boys 
and girls had a hand in the planting and the 
care of the trees and shrubbery, and with a 
sense of ownership they took as much care 
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of these as a gardener would of his most 
choice varieties. 

The men had moved the woodshed to the 
rear of the schoolhouse, and the children 
watched with interest from day to day the 
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growth of the clematis which they had planted 
to cover the surface of the shed. After 
everything was put in order the children 
occasionally were formed in line, and with 
. baskets in hand walked over the yard, pick- 
ing up the refuse. It took but fifteen min- 
utes to clear the entire space, and they 
looked forward with pleasure to the event. 
A place for baseball and other games was 
provided, and the boys and the girls were 
taught by their teacher some of the games 
and the exercises she had learned at the nor- 
mal school. Thus the children all looked 
forward with pleasure to the days at school. 

Outside of school hours and on Friday 
afternoons they took excursions with their 
teacher. On these occasions they learned 
more in regard to the trees, the flowers, and 
animal life than they had dreamed. Miss 
Strong knew how to study these things from 
nature, and thus the subject was made more 
live than it could be from books. She realized 


that many of the boys and girls in the school 
would spend a good share of their lives on 
the farm, and, while she encouraged them to 
make a strong effort for advanced education, 
she tried to avoid the danger of ‘‘ educating 
them away from the farm,’’ inasmuch as if 


they were adapted to farm life she consid- 
ered the occupation a fine opportunity for 
intelligent and scientific work. She tried to 
make her teaching practical and to show its 
application to everyday work. She was de- 
termined to have the young people in her 
charge see something in the hills, the vales, 
and the streams aside from their mere utili- 
tarian value. 

Everything was so neat and orderly about 
the school building that the girls were better 
prepared to become intelligent and neat 
housekeepers. With all the good instruction 
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they obtained from books the children were 
unconsciously learning the dignity of labor. 

How proud those children were when the 
teacher went home with them. Every child 
who took her home told the other children 
about it the next day, and was a proud little 
host or hostess. They learned from her a 
great deal more about some things than they 
ever could in the formal work of the school- 
room. She entered into the spirit of the 
home, and every woman felt comfortable and 
happy with her there because she was a part- 
ner in the care of the best they had — their 
children — and because she was interested 
in their household duties. She found the 
farmers’ wives as bright and intelligent a 
class of women as she had ever met, but 
they were busy from morning to night, and 
life was somewhat monotonous. She believed 
they would accomplish just as much and be 
in better condition to do for others if they 
had more recreation. And so they kent up 
their Saturday afternoon meetings.- She 
read aloud while others mended or sewed. 
They discussed with the teacher various:sub- 
jects which would benefit the children. They 
talked over household problems and some of 
them added to the pleasure of the others by 
‘* brushing up’’ their music which in their 
busy lives they were fast forgetting. They 
joined the reading course for housewives, 
and after reading the lessons they discussed 
the subjects, answered the quizzes, and re- 
turned the answers to the department. 

The end of the year came, and the school 
had an entertainment and a display of the 
work done during the term. The little 
teacher was wanted elsewhere, but the people 
could not get along without her, and she 
continued another year with no less ambition 
than to make and keep a model country school. 


THE SPHINX. 
BY E. CARL LITSEY. 


Forever it has stood, forever mute; 
Gazing with sightless eyes into the Past; 

Its seamed face, of piled-up years the fruit, 
Turned to the mysterious desert vast. 

Wisdom inscrutable upon its brow, 
And knowledge of dead years sits on its face; 

For of the lifeless Past -— the living Now 
It is, and centuries have given place 

To others, since the Pharaohs’ cunning hand 
Upreared this aged Sentry of the Nile! 

While century-waves are breaking on Time’s strand 
It stays, upon its carven face a smile. 

Mocking all human-kind; a voiceless sage ; 
Knowing all things, yet dumb, from age to age! 
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NEW YEAR’S MESSAGE FROM THE CHANCELLOR. 
DEAR CHAUTAUQUANS: 

I send you New Year greetings from Chris- 
tiania in Norway where today, November 25, 
the sun comes up at 8.40 A. M., reaches its 
meridian at 12.04 (not very far above the 
horizon), and sets at 3.28 P. M. Short 
days and long, long nights! On Saturday 


evening I spoke at the university to a select 
company of professors and their wives, sev- 
eral distinguished Norwegians, and English 


and American residents, and thus had the 
honor and pleasure of presenting the Chau- 
tauqua idea to an audience of about one 
hundred and fifty choice people. The Rev. 
T. B. Barratt had taken several excellent 
photographs of Chautauqua, and at the close 
of the lecture they were exhibited on the 
screen, much to the satisfaction of the audi- 
ence. It was all to me especially pleasant, 
as I do not in these days often have the 

opportunity of exploiting ‘‘ Chautauqua.”’ 
The new year is coming. It is the time 
for dreaming and idealizing. Ideals may do 
us harm. We may dwell on them and be 
possessed by them until we become discour- 
aged. We think of what we might do, if 
dreams could become realities; and we are 
disheartened as we think of the little we 
really can do, and are in danger of neglect- 
ing that little. The true idealist anchors 
himself in the actual and never loses his hold 
on the practicable. If he cannot fly to the 
moon he may still climb the mountain. If he 
cannot realize his own ambition he can at 
least do his best. The perfect God asks no 
more of imperfect man. And it is something 
to be able to do all that God asks. And why 
care what men expect? Do your best, dear 

Chautauquans, and be at peace with God! 

Faithfully yours, 
JOHN H. VINCENT. 


THE CLASS OF 1902. 


These are the months when the resolution 
and grit of the graduating class, as of every 
other, ‘are tested, for after the holidays 
energies are relaxed and the Chautauquan is 
sometimes lulled into a sense of false secur- 
ity by his seeming distance from the goal. 
But this is the time of times to put into 
practise New Year’s resolutions. You are 
near enough to the goal to see how much 
you need to do to win it, and far enough 
away to make possible the bringing up of 
very serious arrears. So set your face like 
a flint, plan your work carefully, make allow- 
ance for possible interruptions, and June will 
find you, not breathlessly struggling to come 
off victor, but rounding out your four years’ 
work with the serenity of a philosopher. No 
one who is not a C. L. S. C. graduate can 
quite appreciate the privileges of that ex- 
perience. Don’t let slip the opportunity. 


<= 


PLANS FOR 1892’S DECENNIAL. 


The following letter from the president of 
the class of 1892 gives an outline of plans 
for the decennial celebration. Fuller an- 
nouncements will be made as soon as the 
committee receives enough replies from the 
class to determine its actions. The president 
modestly asks for a small sum of money from 
each, in harmony with the established Chau- 
tauqua precedent, that 

‘The gift without the giver is bare.’’ 


It is more important to have small gifts 
representing many givers than large bequests 
from a few. Nevertheless there are those 
who can and will give liberally, and these will 
help to determine how costly shall be the 
decennial gift to their alma mater. The 
letter is as follows: 
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My DEAR CLASSMATES: 
Having received the unsought honor of 
being elected president of this large class, 
whose four years’ record was such a fine one, 
-I wish to address each of you personally. 
This year, 1902, occurs our decennial, and 
we hope to see as many members of the class 
as can possibly come, in our classroom at our 
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beloved Chautauqua. We expect to have 
some pleasant exercises and a happy reunion 
the week before Recognition Day. Will not 
each plan to come if possible? Most of 
the classes on their tenth anniversary have 
presented our alma mater a token of their 
appreciation. We wish to do something 
also. Will each send to Mr. W. J. Booth, 
treasurer, Titusville, Pennsylvania, a small 
sum of money, even five or ten cents, so that 
each can feel he has a part in it? A 
committee has been appointed which will 
decide what can be done when it knows how 
much it has to spend. 

Hoping to meet many of our class in our 
room next August, and that each will feel 
that it was good to be there and to have a 
part in our gift, 

I remain yours cordially, 
ELoIsE L. Corton, 

Griggsville, Illinois. 


Ae 


OUR YOKOHAMA CIRCLE. 


The circle at Yokohama, Japan, which was 
first announced in THE CHAUTAUQUAN for 


‘*LEWIS MILLER’’ CLASS OF 1904. 
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last June, now sends us its photograph. As 
will be seen, the seven young people who 
compose it have grouped themselves around 
their banner, which is described as ‘‘ having 
the society and class mottoes embroidered in 
gold and purple on a background of white 
satin.’’ The photograph was taken in the 
yard of the home of the president, Mr. Albert 
Austen. The ten members 
| reported this year come from 
Aomori, Nagoya, Kanazawa, 
and Tokyo as well as Yoko- 
hama. The secretary, Miss 
Williams, writes, ‘‘ Our mem- 
bers are scattered far and 
wide this year. This de- 
tracts from the interest of 
our weekly meetings, but 
the good work is spreading 
wider and that is some com- 
fort.’’ Miss Williams is anx- 
ious to make use also of the 
Junior Naturalist Club idea, 
and writes, ‘‘I should like 
to organize a club of ten 
children for study. These 
children are Japanese and 
therefore cannot write them- 
selves. They can write their 
letters in Japanese, and one 
of our teachers will translate 
them for you. In order to 
awaken an interest among 
them for such work, I may try to get upa 
little foreign club which the Japanese teach- 
ers can attend and carry the inspiration to the 
Japanese children. Such a departure from 
the usual routine of study for girls must be 
brought about with a little guile, but we 
need such incentives as the nature study 
work so badly in Japan.”’ 


<= 


OTHER FOREIGN PARTS. 


Foreign countries seem to be taking an 
unusually lively interest in C. L. 8, C. affairs. 
A Venezuelan correspondent asks if her 
daughter can become a member of the Class 
of 1903. She says: ‘* As her brother is a 
member of the C. L. S. C., she made use of 
his books for the American and French-Greek 
years. Although so young, being now only 
just fifteen, she enjoys the course thoroughly 
and has found this last year especially inter- 
esting. Several Venezuelan friends have 
asked me if you have a course published in 
the French language, or if you know of one 
similar to the Chautauqua course published 
in France.”’ 
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The daughter herself writes: ‘‘ As I have 
completed the course for the French-Greek 
year, I would so much like to have the very 
pretty certificate for that year. I am trying 
to fill out the four-page memoranda and hope 
to be able to send it soon.”’ 

The Class of 1905 has its Japan contin- 
gent, members in Great Britain, Cuba, Hono- 
lulu, the Philippine Islands, and in Russia. 
A new member from Jamaica reported that 
the announcement of the course was just 
what he had been looking for, and promptly 
joined 1905. The Korean member of 1904 
reports excellent progress and an encourag- 
ing outlook for new members. 


‘2 


HOW THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY EXPLAINS THE 
TWENTIETH. 


Those of us who were fortunate enough to 
visit the Pan-American and who strayed into 
the Tiffany exhibit will perhaps recognize the 
accompanying illustration. It represents a 


scene in the life of the Venetian printer Aldus 
Manutius in the year 1502, when he exhibited 
to the Doge Leonardo Loredano the first 
pages of his eight-volume edition of the Terza 


Rima of Dante. It is interesting to see. how 
this famous old printer has made his influence 
felt these four hundred years. Whenever 
we hear of an Aldine press 

or Aldine classics, a vision of 

this skilful craftsman, long 

since dead, rises up before 

us—a man who left his 

mark upon the world be- 

cause he loved his work and 

did it as one who believed 

that 


‘* The gods see everywhere.”’ 


And now the finest artistic 
talent of our day has been 
employed to enshrine the 
printer’s memory in a new 
form. The original cartoon 
exhibited at Buffalo was 
designed by Mr. F. K. Wil- 
son of the Tiffany Glass 
Decorating Company for the 
Hart memorial window in 
the Y. M. C. A. library at 
Troy, New York. So our 
study of events which took 


Reproduced by permission of The Tiffany Glass Decorating Co. 
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HISTORY IN RELATION TO THE FORMATION 
OF CHARACTER. 
(From an address before the Northern Illinois Teachers’ 
Association. ) 

The study of history is the study of life. 
It is life in contact with life, mind in contact 
with mind; the life and mind of the individ- 
ual with the life and mind of the race. In 
history each reads the past achievements of 
the race whose traditions he is to pass on to 
the future, sees the steps by which all that 
is has come to be, and learns to know him- 
self through knowing what has preceded and 
produced him. The student of 
history will never listen to the whisperings 
of blind reaction or dark pessimism; for he 
knows that throughout the ages the old 
order has been forever changing, yielding 
place to the new; and he knows also that in 
spite of all the apparent checks and reac- 
tions the course of progress has been in the 
long run constantly onward and upward. 

In history, the individual watching 
the rise and fall of nations, hearing the 
voices that speak to him from the silent 
past, and feeling the impress of the living 
present, comes to realize that he is part of 
a larger whole, of a social process that 
began in ages beyond history, that dominates 
the present and will dominate with increas- 
ing power the future; a process whose begin- 


From ‘* The Bookbayer."* 


MEMORIAL WINDOW REPRESENTING ALDUS MANUTIUS AND HIS WORK. 


place in Italy four centuries ago helps us to ning and end no man can conceive, whose 
interpret other events which are taking place purpose is known only to the Great Artificer, 
in the twentieth century and in our own but with which every man may codperate and 


land. 


feel, weak and limited though he be, that he 
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is an instrument of ‘‘ that power not himself 
which makes for righteousness.’’ — Edward 
Van Dyke Robinson. 


= 


WHERE ARE OUR BIRD LAWS? 


Year before last, when all our circles de- 
voted themselves to bird study, the question 
of ‘‘ the bird on the bonnet ’’ was given seri- 
ous attention. Doubtless we all felt, as we 
realized the efforts put forth by nature lovers 
everywhere to save our song birds, that soon 
the work of destruction would cease. The 
stringent laws passed by 
New York and other states 
seemed to herald the good 
time coming. But somehow 
a change has come over the 
spirit of our dream, and we 
look with dismay upon recent 
achievements of the milliner’s 
art. What has become of 
cur laws? And where is that 
public sentiment which we 
hoped was being developed 
among womankind, which 
would discountenance the 
wearing of slaughtered bird 
neighbors upon our bonnets? 
Alas! there is still much for 
us all to do in getting rid of 
our latent savage instincts. 
Those who have been puzzled 
by the legal aspects of the 
case will be interested in the 
following letter from a distinguished natural- 
listin this country, in reply to the question 
why our laws seemed to fail of their object: 

‘* While the state and federal laws offer our native 
birds much needed protection, they do not apply to the 
use of the skins of imported birds, and so far as we can 
learn, practically all the plumage now used by milliners 


is imported.’’ 


‘* You may read the character of men, as of nations, 
in their art as in a mirror. A man may hide from you 
himself, or misrepresent in every other way; but he 
cannot in his work; there be sure you have him to the 
utmost. If the work is a cobweb, you know it was 
made by a spider; if a honeycomb, by a bee; a worm- 
cast is thrown by a worm, and a nest wreathed by a 


bird.’’ — Ruskin. 
ROBERT BROWNING AND THE BIRDS. 


In the travel club programs for this month, 
reference is made to an article on Browning 
at Asolo. One day on returning to Asolo 
from a drive to Bassano, Mr. Browning said 
to his companion that he had been composing 
a poem, and when she pressed him to tell 
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her its subject he replied, ‘‘ Well, since you 
are so inquisitive, the birds twittering in the 
trees have suggested it tome. You know I 
don’t like women to wear those things in 
their bonnets.’’ Perhaps the ‘‘ bird-lover”’ 
members of the Class of 1905 will feel a spe- 
cial bond of interest in their class poet when 
they have entered fully into the spirit of 


THE LADY AND THE PAINTER. 


Yet womanhood you reverence, 
So you profess! 
With heart and soul. 
Of which fact this is evidence! 


She. 


He. 
She. 


FLORENCE. SCENE OF BROWNING’S POEM. ‘‘ THE STATUE AND THE BUST.”’ 


To help art-study, for some dole 
Of certain wretched shillings, you 
Induce a woman — virgin too — 
To strip and stand stark naked? 
True. 
Nor feel you so degrade her? 
What 
— (Excuse the interruption) —clings 
Half-savage-like around your hat? 
Ah, do they please you? Wild-bird-wings! 
Next season,— Paris-prints assert, — 
We must go feathered to the skirt: 
My modiste keeps on the alert. 
Owls, hawks, jays — swallows most approve. 
Dare I speak plainly? 
Oh, I trust! 
Then, Lady Blanche, it less would move 
In heart and soul of me disgust 
Did you strip off those spoils you wear, 
And stand,— for thanks, not shillings — bare 
To help Art like my model there. 
She well knew what absolved her — praise 
In me for God’s surpassing good, 
Who granted to my reverent gaze 
A type of purest womanhood. 
You — clothed with murder of his best 
Of harmless beings — stand the test! 
What is it you know? 
That you jest! 
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AN ITALIAN GEOGRAPHY GAME. 


A form of literary diversion which has 
often been used very effectively in clubs and 
circles is that of a short story written out, 
but with certain words omitted, the spaces 
being filled by the contestants. Sometimes 
the blanks represent names of trees or flow- 
ers, sometimes geographical names. A 
program for the closing meeting of the 
Italian section of the year’s work would give 
an opportunity for some very entertaining 
tales, the blank spaces of which should be 
filled in with the names of Italian towns, 
rivers, or states, to which might be added 
names of prominent buildings if desired. 
Such words as Leghorn, Mantua, Tivoli, and 
Parma suggest various possibilities, and a 
list of words could be secured from a guide 
book, or perhaps better still from the 
required books alone. A committee should 
be appointed to prepare the story; possibly 
two rival committees, it being left with the 
circle to decide which tale is the more clever. 
The members of the circle should be warned 
beforehand to refresh their memories by 
studying up the proper names of Italy. 
Circles which try the plan are invited to send 
copies of the stories to the Round Table. 
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NOTES. 


Our readers who have followed the sug- 
gestions of last month and have read ‘‘ The 
Statue and the Bust’ in connection with the 
article in the December CHAUTAUQUAN, will 
be interested in the picture of the Piazza 
dell’ Annunziata in Florence showing the 
statue of Ferdinand I. and the Riccardi 
palace. 


The famous ‘‘ Sermon in the Hospital,’’ 
selections from which are given in the 
‘inner life’’ study for this month, is pub- 
lished in a small cloth-bound volume for 
thirty-five cents. Readers wishing to secure 
copies can get them through the Chautauqua 
Office. 


A correspondent who is interested in the 
“Recognized Reading” asks if Dante, “Rom- 
ola’’ and the prose and poetry of the Brown- 
ings would count. These would certainly be 
considered very valuable as recognized read- 
ing. Apropos of ‘‘Romola’’ we notice that 
one of the circle members in selecting an 
Italian event which she considered especially 
interesting, chose the drowning of George 
Eliot’s ‘‘ Tito’? in the Arno. Evidently 
“Romola” isa living book to this Chautauquan. 


<2 


Cc. L. 8. C. MOTTOES. 


‘‘We Study the Word and the Works of God.”’ 


“‘Let us Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.’’ 


‘ Never be Discouraged.”’ 
C. L. §. C. MEMORIAL DAYS. 


OPENING Day—October 1. 

BRYANT Day—November, second Sunday. 
MILTON Day—December 9. 

CoLLEGE Day—January, last Thursday. 
LANIER DAy—February 3. 

SpeciAL SuNDAY—February, second Sunday. 
LONGFELLOW Day—February 27. 
SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. 


ADDISON DAy—May 1. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—May, second Sunday. 

SpeciAL SUNDAY—July, second Sunday. 

INAUGURATION DAy—August, first Sunday after first 
Tuesday. 

St. PauL’s Day—August, second Saturday after first 
Tuesday. 

RECOGNITION Day—August, third Wednesday. 


<= 
OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING. 


DECEMBER 31-JANUARY 7 — 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: The Inner Life of Leonardo 
da Vinci. 

Required Books: Men and Cities of Italy. Part II., 
Chap. 8. Studies in the Poetry of Italy. Part II., 
Chap. 4. 

JANUARY 7-14-- 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: Formative Incidents in Ameri- 
can Diplomacy. Chap. 7. 

Required Books: Men and Cities of Italy. 
Chap. 1. Studies in the Poetry of Italy. 
Chap. 5. 

JANUARY 14-21 — 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: A Zigzag Journey Through 

Italy. 


Part III., 
Part II., 


Required Books: Men and Cities of Italy. Part III., 
Chap. 2. Studies in the Poetry of Italy. Part IL., 
Chap. 6. 


JANUARY 21-28 — 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: Formative Incidents in Ameri- 
can Diplomacy. Chap. 8. 

Required Books: Men and Cities of Italy. Part III., 
Chap. 3. Studies in the Poetry of Italy. Part II., 
Chaps. 7 and 8. 


JANUARY 28- FEBRUARY 4— 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: The Inner life of Fra Ugo 
Bassi. 

Required Book: Imperial Germany. Chap. 1; also 
Historical Introduction. 
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LOCAL CIRCLE PROGRAMS. 


The circles may add an element of interest to their meetings by interspersing selections of music appropriate 


to the subjects studied. 


During January, selections from the great Italian composers may be rendered, these 
being introduced by a brief statement as to the author’s life and place in the history of music. 


Beginning with 


the program for January 28, a German series might be planned, a musical committee being appointed to arrange 


for this part of the program. 


DECEMBER 31—January 7— 

1. Roll-call: Brief quiz on the life of Petrarch by the 
leader, followed by quotations from the sonnets, 
each being asssigned to a member who explains 
its general character and quotes from it. 

Character Sketches: The Roman Borgias; Lorenzo 
de Medici. 

Reading: Selections from ‘‘ A Florentine Mosaic,’’ 
by Howells. Chaps. 17-19. (See ‘‘ Tuscan 
Cities,’’ or Century Magazine for 1885.) 

Review of Part II. of ‘‘ Men and Cities,’’ each 
member bringing six facts which he considers 
the most significant in the whole period, and the 
reason for his choice. 

Brief Reports: Resemblances and differences 
between Florence under Medici despotism and 
New York City under boss rule. The circle 
should be divided into two sections, each taking 
one-half of the subject and seeing which can 
make the most interesting showing. 


6. Discussion of the work of Leonardo da Vinci. 
(See ‘‘ Masters in Art,’’ Perry and Brown 
pictures. ) 


JANUARY 7-14— 

1. Roll-call: Reports on paragraphs in Highways and 
Byways. 

2. Paper: John Jay as a diplomatist. 
Jay, and Fiske’s works. ) 

3. Review of Chap. 7 of ‘‘ Formative Incidents,”’ 
assigning certain selections to individual mem- 
bers, these to sum up the paragraph and to add 
such supplementary materials as they may have 
found. (See bibliography in November CHau- 
TAUQUAN.) 

Paper: Well-known poems, etc., that have their 
sources in the “Decameron.” Or notes on scenes 
from various plays of Shakespeare which are 
laid in Italy. 

Reading: Selections from ‘‘ Why Italy is not Rich.’’ 
(The Nation, June 25, 1896.) Or from ‘‘ Love 
and Marriage in Italy.’’ (December CHAUTAU- 
QUAN.) Also from “In Vergil’s Italy’’ (Cur- 
rent CHAUTAUQUAN. ) 

Discussion: What are some of the conditions which 
a people need to possess in order to live under a 
republican form of government? In what re- 
spects did Italy, in 1849, lack these conditions? 
(Each member should bring suggestions on these 
two points. ) 


January 14-21— 

1. Roll-call: Answered by quotations from Dickens’s 
‘* Pictures from Italy,’’ or Howells’s ‘‘ Italian 
Journeys.”’ 

2. Papers on Genoa, Milan, and Verona: These should 
be written in the first person, and should take 
the form of an imaginary journey by the writer, 
who must make his city as vivid and picturesque 
to his audience as possible. (See bibliography 
in travel club programs. ) 

8. Readings: Selection from Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall 


(See Life of 


of the Roman Empire.’’ Vol. Ill., pp. 174 6, 
followed by ‘‘ Ambrose,’’ voem by James Russell 
Lowell; also Howells’s visit to Juliet’s tomb. 
(See ‘‘ The Library Shelf,’’ page 441.) 

Book review: ‘‘ Vittoria,’’ by Geo. Meredith. The 
story of the book should be told, some criticism 
given of its style, and selections from it read, 
especially the famous scene in La Scala. 

Papers: On Pisa, Ferrara, Ravenna, and SanMari no, 
written on the plan described above. (See bibli- 
ography in travel club programs, also ‘‘ The 
Library Shelf.) 

Picture contest: The subjects of the contest should 
be the works of different artists, adding to those 
already taken up, Correggio and Raphael. The 
names of the pictures are to be guessed by each 
member, numbered slips of paper being provided 
upon which to record the votes. 


JANUARY 21-28— 


1. Roll-call: Answered by quotations from Ariosto 
and Tasso. 


2. Review of Chaps. 2 and 3 in ‘‘ Makers of Modern 
Italy,’’ each member noting the points which 
seem most important to be remembered, and the 
review being conducted by the leader. 

Readings: ‘‘ First News from Villa Franca,’’ Mrs. 
Browning. ‘‘ Vatican and Quirinal,’’ F. M. 
Crawford. (The Independent, February 14, 
1901.) Or selections from ‘‘ Eleanor ’’ by Mrs. 
Ward, or from Zola’s ‘‘ Rome.’’ 

Papers: ‘‘ The Camorra in Naples.’’ 
Opinion, January 10, 1901.) ‘‘ What the 
United States Owes to Italy.’”’ (Lippincott’s 
Magazine for July, 1893.) Or ‘‘ Some Italian 
Problems.’ (See The Forum, August, 1900.) 

5. Review of chapter on ‘‘The Diplomacy of the 
Louisiana Purchase.’’ 

6. Pronunciation match: Italian proper names. 


(See Public 


JANUARY 28-FEBRUARY 4— 


1. Roll-call: Answered by quotations from ‘‘ The Ser- 
mon in the Hospital.’’ 

2. Papers: The Washington Memorial Institution and 
Carnegie’s gift. (See Review of Reviews for 
July, 1901, and recent articles on the Carnegie 
endowment. ) 

8. Review of ‘‘ Historical Introduction,’’ in ‘‘ Im- 
perial Germany,’’ to page 5. 

4. Papers: Frederick the Great; The three partitions 
of Poland. (See bibliography, page 25, in 
‘‘Imperial Germany’’; also 
Britannica’’ on Poland.) 

5. Discussion: The German character in politics. 
(Each member should be assigned a page or sec- 
tion of this chapter. These may be taken up 
one at a time. If possible, some native Ger- 
mans should be present to aid in the discussion. 
Members who can report personal experiences 
of their own or of friends in Germany, or those 
gained from talking with native Germans, can 
add a great deal to the interest of this part of 
the program. ) 


‘* Encyclopedia 
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THE TRAVEL CLUB. 


The zigzag journey necessarily leaves many interesting parts of Italy unexplored. Those who want to devote 
additional time to the study can easily supplement the tours here indicated by others given in Baedeker and Hare 
and referred to in the many works of travel to which attention has been called. The three volumes on ‘‘ Italy ’’ 


in Longfellow’s ‘‘ Poems of Places ’’ contain poems referring to a great numLer of localities. 


The art treasures 


of Italy have already been touched upon in such a way as to show the student the fields open to further research. 


First Week — 

1. Roll-call: Answered by quotations from Dickens’s 
or Howells’s account of Genoa. (See ‘‘ Pictures 
from Italy ’’ and ‘‘ Italian Journeys.’’) 

Papers: Famous men of Genoa; Famous buildings 
of Genoa. (See ‘‘Genoa,’’ Theodore Bent, 
Hare’s ‘‘ Northern Italy,’’ ‘‘ Men and Cities of 
Italy.’”’ Also articles by Murat Halstead in The 
Cosmopolitan for April, 1892, and March, 1893.) 

Reading: Dante’s account of Ugolino della Gherar- 
desca or selections from ‘‘ The Cornice’’ in 
Symonds’s ‘‘ Sketches and Studies in Southern 
Europe.”’ 

Papers: St. Ambrose. (See Gibbons’s ‘‘ Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire,’’ Vol. III., pp. 
174-6.) Leonardo’s ‘‘ Last Supper.’’ (See 
Mrs. Jameson’s ‘‘ Sacred Art.’’) 

Readings: Dickens’s description of Carrara, also 
‘« Ambrose,’’? a poem by James Russell Lowell. 

Book review: ‘‘ Vittoria,’’ by Geo. Meredith, with 
reading of the scene in La Scala theater. 

Discussion: Life and works of Leonardo da Vinci. 
(See ‘‘ Masters in Art,’’ Perry and Brown pic- 
tures, and article in December CHAUTAUQUAN.) 

Second Week — 

1. Papers: Stradivarius. (See ‘‘ Antonius Stradiva- 
rius and the Violin,’’ Atlantic Monthly, Febru- 
ary, 1880. ‘‘Some Great Violins,’’ Harper’s 
Magazine, January, 1881. ‘‘ Old Violins,’’ THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN, July, 1899.) The Certosa of 
Pavia. (See Hare’s ‘‘ Northern Italy,’’ Sy- 
monds’s ‘‘Sketches and Studies,’’ Vol. II., p.247.) 

Roll-call: Answered by anecdotes of famous violins. 
(See references above.) 

Reading: ‘‘In Vergil’s Italy.’’ (Current CHAurTav- 
QUAN. ) 

Oral reports: The story of Romeo and Juliet; The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

Readings: Howells’s visit to Juliet’s tomb. (See 
‘* Italian Journeys.’’) Also Dickens’s descrip- 
tion of the amphitheater at Verona. (‘‘ Pictures 
from Italy.’’) 

Discussion: Correggio and his pictures at Parma. 
(See Symonds’s ‘‘ Sketches and Studies,’’ Vol. 
II. ; ‘‘ Masters in Art,’’ and Howells’s ‘‘ Italian 
Journeys.’’) 

Third Week — 

1. Roll-call: Answered by quotations from Shelley 
referring to Italy. 


2. 


‘i 


Readings: Selections from ‘‘ The Bell Towers of 
Italy.”” (St. Nicholas, April, 1898.) Also 
from ‘‘ Life of Shelley’’ with reference to his 
life in Italy and his death. (See ‘‘ Lives’’ by 
Symonds, Trelawney, Dowden, etc.) 

Papers: Pisa’s warlike career. (See ‘‘ Tuscan 
Cities,’’ or same article in Century Magazine 
for 1885, ‘‘ Pitiless Pisa,’’ and ‘‘ Histories of 
Florence.’’) Nicolo Pisano. (See Symonds’s 
‘* Renaissance in Italy, The Fine Arts,’’ also 
Perkins’s ‘‘ Tuscan Sculptors,’’ Vasari’s 
** Lives,’’ etc.) 

Readings: Dickens’s description of Pisa; Howells’s 
description of the Baptistery. (See for the 
latter, ‘‘ Tuscan Cities,’’ as well as ‘‘ Italian 
Journeys.’’) 

Papers: The Buildings of Siena; The story of St. 
Catherine. (See Symonds’s ‘‘ Sketches and 
Studies,’’ Vol. I., also Howells’s ‘‘ Panforte di 
Siena in Tuscan Cities,’’ published first in Cen- 
tury Magazine for August and September, 1885.) 

Readings: Longfellow’s poem of St. Francis; 
Goethe’s ‘‘ Knowest Thou the Land?’’ (See 
“Poems of Places” edited by Longfellow, “Italy,” 
Vol. III.) 

Discussion: Raphael and his works. (See all avail- 
able works of art, also monograph in ‘‘ Masters 
in Art.’’) 


Fourth Week — 


- 


2. 
3. 
4 
5 


Roll-call: Answered by quotations from Robert 
Browning or Mrs. Browning, referring to Italy. 

Paper: Browning at Asolo. (See Century Maga- 
zine for April, 1900.) 
Reading: ‘‘The Lady and the Painter,’ Brown- 
ing. (See his volume entitled ‘‘ Asolando.’’) 
Papers: Padua; Ferrara. (See Howells’s ‘‘ Italian 
Journeys.’’) 

Reading: Howells’s visit to Arqua. (See also 
on ‘* Sketches and Studies,’’ Vol. II., p. 

Papers: Ravenna and its associations. (See Sy- 
monds’s ‘‘ Sketches and Studies.’’) San Marino. 
(See ‘‘A Miniature Republic,’’ The Nation, 
June 8, 1897 ; also ‘‘ The Library Shelf,’’ p. 441.) 

Visits to the Greek cities of Southern Italy. These 
should be assigned to different members. (See 
Symonds’s ‘‘ Sketches and Studies,’’ Crawford’s 
“Rulers of the South,’’ and in the large his- 
tories of Greece, ‘‘ Magna Grecia.’’) 


CURRENT EVENTS PROGRAMS. 


DOMESTIC. 


Roll-call: Answered by suggestions regarding the 
most important measures which congress ought 
to pass. 

Papers: (a) Digest of President Roosevelt’s mes- 
sage. (b) Review of the case of Admiral 
Schley. (c) Problems of the rural school. 

Readings: (a) From ‘‘The Diplomacy of the 
Louisiana Purchase’’ (January CHAUTAUQUAN). 
(b) From ‘‘ The Opportunity of the Roosevelt 
Administration’* (December North American 
Review). 


Discussions; (a) The necessity of free trade with 


s 


United States, Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pines. (b) Is subsidy required to upbuild an 
American merchant marine? 


FOREIGN. 


Roll-call: Answers to the question: If you could 
visit one spot in Italy and only one, which 
would you choose, and why? 

Papers: (a) Nicaragua canal diplomacy.  (b) 
Aerial navigation. (c) Eras of historical 
romance in literature. (d) Temporal Status 
of the pope. 

Readings: (a) From 
the World” (January CHAUTAUQUAN). 


‘The Merchant Marine of 
(b) 
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4. Discussions: (a) Resolved, That the ‘‘ trade fol- 
lows the flag’’ theory is fallacious. (b) Inter- 
national legislation against anarchists. 


From ‘‘ Private Property at Sea’’ (December 
Forum). (c) From ‘‘In Vergil’s Italy’’ (Janu- 
ary CHAUTAUQUAN). 


NEWS SUMMARY. 


DOMESTIC. 


November 9.— W. F. Willoughby, of the District of 
Columbia, was appointed treasurer of the island of Porto 
Rico, in place of Jacob Hollander, resigned, 

11.— Charles V. Herdliska, of the District of Colum- 
bia, was appointed consul at Kingston, Jamaica. 

12.— Andrew Carnegie gave another million dollars 
to the Carnegie Institute fund in Pittsburg, and gave 
one million dollars more for a school of technology in 
the same city. 

13.—The thirty-third reunion of the Society of the 
Army of Tennessee began in Indianapolis. 

14.—The United Daughters of the Confederacy 
assembled in Wilmington, North Carolina. It was 
announced that the Pan-American Exposition was con- 
ducted at a loss of nearly $3,500,000. 

15.—H. H. D. Pierce, of Massachusetts, took the 
oath of office as third assistant secretary of state. 

18.—The new Hay-Pauncefote canal treaty, giving 
the United States power to guarantee the neutrality of 
the canal at all times, removing the restriction on the 
power of the United States to fortify it, and entirely 
abrogating the Clayton-Bulwer treaty of 1850, was 
signed at Washington. 

19.—Mrs. Lillian M. N. Stevens, of Maine, was 
reélected president of the W. C. T. U. 

20.—The reciprocity convention in Washington 
adopted resolutions favoring reciprocity, providing no 
injury is done to home industries; and urged the crea- 
tion of a department of commerce and industry. 

23.—To demonstrate the length of time a Holland 
submarine torpedo boat can remain under water and 
support life, the Fulton, with eight men, was sub- 
merged in Long Island waters and remained there 
fifteen hours, without injury to anyone. 

27.—Mrs. Eliza Fowler gave sixty thousand dollars 
to Purdue College, Lafayette, Indiana. 

27.— Mayor-elect Low appointed Col. John N. Par- 
tridge police commissioner of New York city. 

December 2.— The first session of the fifty-seventh 
congress opened in Washington. The Supreme Court 
of the United States decided the ‘‘ Fourteen Diamond 
Rings Case,’’ involving the right of the United States 
to collect customs duty on goods brought here from the 
Philippines. The court held that the collection of duty 
was illegal, the Philippines having become American 
territory. The South Carolina and West Indian Exposi- 
tion at Charleston was formally opened. 

December 3.—The president’s message was read to 
congress. 

6.— The state department received a draft for six 
thousand pounds sterling ($30,000) from the govern- 
ment of Great Britain, in full payment of the claims of 
certain American citizens, who claimed to have been 
improperly expelled from South Africa during the Boer 
war. 

9.— Senator Depew introduced a bill in the senate to 
establish the University of the United States. It will 
be for post-graduate work, and make use of the govern- 
ment scientific collections, libraries, and laboratories. 
It was reported that Andrew Carnegie is to make a gift 
of ten million dollars to carry on the work. ; 

13.— The court of inquiry in the Admiral Schley case 
reported a verdict adverse to Admiral Schley, condemn- 
ing him for various acts of omission, and finding that 
his conduct was ‘‘ characterized by vacillation, dilatori- 
ness, and lack of enterprise.”’ ’ 


FOREIGN. 


November 9.— An American schooner was seized at 
the Azores by a Portuguese gunboat, for carrying emi- 
grants escaping from military service. 

11.— Diplomatic relations between France and Turkey 
were finally and fully restored. 

13.— Four hundred insurgents in Batanzas province 
were attacked and dispersed by Captain Hartman’s 
company of First Cavalry, and sixteen Filipinos killed. 

15.—Said Pasha was appointed grand vizier of Tur- 
key, succeeding the late Khalil Rifatt Pasha. 

17.—A force of United States marines destroyed 
three camps, captured stores,-and killed thirty men at 
Sejoton, Samar. 

20.—The state department at Washington received 
official confirmation of the capture of Colon by Liberlas. 

23.— The Greek ministry resigned, owing to riots in 
Athens, and a new cabinet was appointed. The British 
war office accepted Canada’s offer of six hundred 
mounted men for service in South Africa. 

26.— The University of Copenhagen granted Georg 
Brandes, Danish author, five thousand kroner ($1,350) 
yearly in recognition of his services to literature. 

29.— General E. T. H. Hutton, who commanded the 
First Brigade of mounted infantry in South Africa, was 
made commander of the British forces in Australia. 

December 5.— Dr. Thomas Kennedy, rector of the 
American College at Rome, purchased a building near 
the Pilotta Palace, where the American College will be 
installed. 

6.— The Immigration Restriction bill, which excludes 
from Australia all persons who cannot speak a Euro- 
pean language, passed the commonwealth senate. 

9.— At Managua the Nicaraguan minister of foreign 
affairs and the United States minister to Nicaragua, 
Salvador, and Costa Rica signed a treaty, by which 
Nicaragua agreed to lease a section of Nicaraguan ter- 
ritory six miles wide, which includes the route of the 
Nicaraguan canal, to the United States perpetually. 

10.— It was announced that the coronation of King 
Edward will take place June 26. 

12.—Dr. Joseph Zeemp, a Catholic conservative of 
Lucerne, was elected president of the Swiss Confedera- 
tion for 1902 


OBITUARY. 


November 9.— Khalil Rifatt Pasha, grand vizier of 
the sultan, died in Constantinople. 

12.— Gen. James E. Pittman, a Mexican war veteran 
and prominent business man, died in Detroit, Michigan. 

13.— R. M. Daggett, ex-congressman and ex-minister 
to Hawaii, died in San Francisco. 

15.— Rev. William Hart, an authority on American 

history and politics, one of the founders of the Whig 
and Republican parties, died at Joliet, Illinois. 

21.— John H. Burke, gospel hymn writer and singer, 
died at Wheaton, Illinois. 

26.— Joseph Henry Thayer, professor emeritus of 
New Testament criticism and interpretation in Harvard 
University, died in Cambridge. James Fletcher, United 
States consul to Genoa, Italy, died in Genoa. 

27.— Former Governor Davis H. Waite of Colorado, 
died at Aspen, Colorado. Clement Studebsker, president 
of Chautauqua Assembly, died at South Bend, Indiana. 

December 8.— Walter C. Durfee, collector of inter- 
nal revenue under President Lincoln, died at Fall River, 
Massachusetts. 
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THE LIBRARY SHELF. 


THE TOMB OF JULIET AT VERONA. 


I do not now remember what fortunate chance it was 
that discovered to us ‘the house of the Capulets, and 
lincline to believe that we gravitated toward it by 
operation of well-known natural principles which bring 
travelers acquainted with improbabilities wherever they 
go. We found it a very old and time-worn edifice, 
built round an ample court, and we knew it, as we 
had been told we should, by the cap carven in stone 
above the interior of the grand portal. The family, 
anciently one of the principal of Verona, has fallen 
from much of its former greatness. On the occasion 
of our visit, Juliet, very dowdily dressed, looked down 
from the top of a long, dirty staircase which descended 
into the court, and seemed interested to see us; while 
her mother caressed with one hand a large, yellow 
mastiff, and distracted it from its first impulse to fly 
upon us poor children of sentiment. There was a 
great deal of stable litter, and many empty carts 
standing about the court; and if I might hazard the 
opinion formed upon these and other appearances, I 
should say that old Capulet has now gone to keeping a 
hotel, united with the retail liquor business, both in 
a small way. 

Nothing could pve more natural, after seeing the 
house of the Capulets, than to wish to see Juliet’s 
tomb, which is visited by all strangers, and is the 
common property of the handbooks. We 


found the sarcophagus under a shed in one corner of 
the garden of the Orfanotrofio delle Franceschine, and 
had to confess to each other that it looked like a 
horse-trough roughly hewn out of stone. 
said the boy in charge of the moving 


The garden, 
monument, had 
been the burial-place of the Capulets,, and this tomb, 
being found in the middle of the garden, was easily 
recognized as that of Juliet. Its genuineness, as well 
as its employment in the ruse of the lovers, was proven 
beyond cavil by a slight hollow cut for the head to 
rest in, and a hole at the foot to ‘‘ breathe through,’’ 
as the boy said. Does not the fact that this relic has 
to be protected from the depredations of travelers, 
who could otherwise carry it away piecemeal, speak 
eloquently of a large amount of vulgar and rapacious 
innocence drifting about the world? It is well to see 
even such idle and foolish curiosities, however, in a 
city like Verona, for the mere going to and fro in 
search of them through her streets is full of instruction 
and delight.— ‘Italian Journeys,” W. D. Howells. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


DICKENS’S VISIT TO THE LEANING TOWER 
OF PISA. 


I might have known better; but, somehow, I had 
expected to see it casting its long shadow on a public 
street where people came and went all day. It was a 
surprise to me to find it in a grave, retired place, 
apart from the general resort, and carpeted with 
smooth green turf. But, the group of buildings, 
clustered on and about this verdant carpet, comprising 
the tower, the baptistery, the cathedral, and church 
of the Campo Santo, is perhaps the most remarkable 
and beautiful in the whole world; and from being 
clustered there, together, away from the ordinary trans- 
actions and details of the town, they have a singularly 
venerable and impressive character. It is the archi- 
tectural essence of a rich old city, with all its common 
life and common habitations pressed out, and filtered 
away. 

Sismondi compares the tower to the usual pictorial 
representations in children’s books of the Tower of 
Babel. It is a happy simile, and conveys a better 


idea of the building than chapters of labored descrip- 
tion. Nothing can exceed the grace and lightness of 
the structure; nothing can be more remarkable than 
its general appearance. In the course of the ascent 
to the top (which is by an easy staircase), the inclina- 
tion is not very apparent; but, at the summit, it 
becomes so, and gives one the sensation of being in 
a ship that has heeled over, through the action of the 
ebb-tide. The effect upon the low side, so to speak — 
looking over from the gallery, and seeing the shaft 
recede to its base—is very startling; and I saw a 
nervous traveler hold on to the tower involuntarily, 
after glancing down, as if he had some idea of propping 
it up. The view within, from the ground — looking 
up, as through a slanted tube—is also very curious. 
It certainly inclines as much as the most sanguine 
tourist could desire. The natural impulse of ninety- 
nine people out of a hundred, who were about to recline 
upon the grass below it, to rest, and contemplate the 
adjacent buildings, would probably be, not to take up their 
position under the leaning side ; it is so very much aslant. 

The manifold beauties of the cathedral and baptis- 
tery need no recapitulation from me; though in this 
case, as in a hundred others, I find it difficult to sepa- 
rate my own delight in recalling them, from your weari- 
ness in having them recalled. 

It is, I hope, no breach of my resolution not to be 
tempted into elaborate descriptions, to remember the 
Campo Santo; where grass-grown graves are dug in 
earth brought more than six hundred years ago, from 
the Holy Land; and where there are, surrounding them, 
such cloisters, with such playing lights and shadows 
falling through their delicate tracery on the stone 
pavement, as surely the dullest memory could never 
forget. On the walls of this solemn and lovely place 
are ancient frescos, very much obliterated and 
decayed, but very curious. As usually happens in 
almost any collection of paintings, of any sort, in Italy, 
where there are many heads, there is, in one of them, 
a striking accidental likeness of Napoleon. At one time, 
I used to please my fancy with the speculation whether 
these old painters, at their work, had a foreboding 
knowledge of the man who would one day arise to 
wreak such destruction upon art; whose soldiers would 
make targets of great pictures, and stable their horses 
among triumphs of architecture. But the same Corsi- 
can face is so plentiful in some parts of Italy at this 
day, that a more commonplace solution of the coinci- 
dence is unavoidable.—‘‘ Pictures from Italy.’’ 


A MINIATURE REPUBLIC. 


A writer in The Nation for June 3, 1897, 
gives an extended account of his visit to San 
Marino, from which the following is selected. 
His approach to the town from Rimini is 
thus described : 

‘* Six miles away, the rocky eminence, rising preci- 
pitously out of the plain in which San Marino stands, 
could be seen, shining through the sunlight; and about 
two miles from it one crosses the little stream which 
forms the boundary of the republic. The climb is long 
and slow in spite of the skilful engineering of the road. 
Half-way up the declivity one enters a little town, 
known as the ‘ Borgo,’ and which forms what one may 
call the business suburb of the capital. Higher far — 
700 feet — on the very summit of the long rocky ridge 
stands the official capital, a ‘ Citta’ which is the orig- 
inal San Marino, begun, they say, 1,500 years ago by 
a saint of that name, who fled from the persecutions 
of Diocletian into what was then a wilderness. He 
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hewed himself a bed in one of the biggest rocks, gath- 
ered followers around him, and practised the usual 
asceticism, and in the ordinary course of things should 
have founded a monastic order to be called by his name. 
But, instead of this, he founded a little state. He set 
his disciples to farming and weaving. He established 
a government on the top of the lofty ridge, to rule 
over the few miles of territory at the base, of which 
somehow he managed to obtain possession. As far 
back as one can penetrate into the dark ages, we find 
his republic covering the same narrow area. It has 
never either extended or restricted its confines. It 
built a castle and a church and town hall on top of the 
precipice, and houses and a wall around them to protect 
it from the coups de main of the neighboring ‘ prepo- 
tenti.’ But it never sought to add to its possessions. 
Its population was about 1,500 twelve hundred years 
ago. Itisthesametoday. .. . 

‘* It is very proud of its history —a ‘ thousand years 
of liberty and glory.’ Its earliest government 
was a council or town meeting composed of all heads of 
families; but this became noisy and tumultuous, like 
our nominating conventions, and it was felt to be neces- 
sary for the safety of the state, surrounded as it was 
by so many formidable enemies, to confide the adminis- 
tration of its affairs to a smaller body. So a council of 
sixty was elected: twenty ‘ nobili,’ twenty ‘ cittadini,’ 
or tradespeople, and twenty ‘ contadini,’ or farmers; 
and this council, which, of course, has had its vicissi- 
tudes, rules the republic to this day. Where do they 
get the nobles? you will ask. Well, they get them 
from the descendants of the principal families of the 
place which somehow started as noble in that night of 
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time in which all real nobility has its origin. They 
became noble, in the beginning, probably by being 
richer and better armed and more expert in killing 
people than their neighbors. . . . 

‘* As may be readily imagined, their diplomatic busi- 
ness is not heavy. The only troubles they have had in 
modern times with other powers in Italy have arisen 
from the convenience of the republic as a place of 
refuge for criminals, political and other. . . . 
Very recently it had some differences with the Italian 
government on this score, though the two states are 
generally on excellent terms, for, to its glory be it 
said, San Marino has never failed to show its sympathy 
with the patriotic aspirations of the Italian 
people . .. 

‘* As I looked down from the tower of this old castle 
on the collection of houses along the ridge of rock, the 
municipal building, the cathedral, the hospital, the uni- 
versity, it appeared as if the world could not show a polit- 
ical success compared to that of this little community. A 
good deal has doubtless been due to the romance of the 
situation. Even Napoleon I. for this reason had not the 
heart to meddle with it. When he owned Italy he even 
proposed that it should take more territory, but it was 
wise enough torefuse. This moderation, with the indus- 
try, good behavior, and passionate love of the people 
for their acropolis, has stood them in good stead, in 
spite of their freedom and republicanism. Like New 
England, San Marifo has sent sons to more or less fame 
and success all over the continent; but I believe, no 
matter where they roam, and no matter what they 
become, the little republic holds their tenderest affec- 
tions.’’ 


=— 


NEWS FROM THE CIRCLES. 


The Round Table Editor is fairly embar- 
rassed this month by the wealth of material 
sent in by thecircles. There never has been 
better evidence of the fine quality of work 
done by our circles. Is it not a very signifi- 
cant fact that whereas, twenty years ago 
the critics of the C. L. 8. C. characterized 
its work as ‘‘ superficial,’’ today, in spite of 
the fact that the requirements are lighter, 
the only serious objection now raised is that 
it requires ‘‘ too much work’’? Truly ‘‘ this 
fable teaches’’ that Chautauqua has a mis- 
sion in this age of growing superficiality. 
Let every Chautauqua reader be a student, 
and grow mentally by giving his thinking 
powers vigorous exercise. 

We have had many responses to the 
circular recently sent out asking for ‘‘ pen 
pictures ’’ (upon the work of the critic and 
the most successful meeting of the year), 
and answers to certain questions. The pen 
pictures will be found scattered through 
the reports from different sections of the 
country, but those accompanying the answers 
to the questions upon Italy we group here at 
the beginning as the interest of the latter 
will be heightened by the contrast of opin- 
ions. If any circles have failed to receive 
the circular, by all means let us know, that 


every one may have the opportunity to 
report. 

The questions asked were: 

1. If you could visit some one spot in Italy and 
only one, which would you choose and why? 

2. Name three events or incidents in the history of 
Italy which you ‘consider especially interesting and 
worthy of being remembered. 

The answers show how many different 
points of view people may have, and yet in 
general be interested in the same things. 
Moral results, artistic achievements, the 
beauty of landscapes, and historic associa- 
tions all have their place. How these points 
of view do remind us that as Chautauquans 
we can afford to be tolerant of our neighbors’ 
opinions. We will begin with the circle from 


AUGUSTA, GEORGIA, 


whose talents are so varied that plain prose 
sometimes proves inadequate as a means of 
expression. The pen picture introducing 
their report is as follows: 


Our most successful meeting this year has been that 
devoted to the study of Venice, November 30. We 
had a full meeting, our president, Mrs. J. R. Lamar, 
presiding, and every member was up on study. 

One of our members who has been much abroad 
brought many views of the beautiful buildings and 
waterways of Venice. Another member, adopting the 
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suggestions in the November CHAUTAUQUAN, had 
secured the Brown pictures of paintings of the Vene- 
tian artists, and as they were distributed she read a 
sketch of each artist. We had a charming paper on 
Frederick II., one on Tintoretto, one on St. Mark’s, 
and a reading from the ‘‘ Golden Book of Venice.’’ 
Thus we spent two hours in a gondola-ride through 
Venice. We wandered through her galleries, seeing 
all the beautiful creations of her matchless artists, and 
in the pages of her poets and scholars we saw her 
noble men and beautiful women, her wars and peace, 
her rise and fall, and we came away feeling that this 
one meeting was worth all the study of the year. 
Mrs. CARLTON HILLYER, Secretary. 


Several members contribute their points of 
view on the place to be visited and the three 
most memorable events, thus: 


PLACE. 


If on one spot on fair Italia’s shore 

«These eyes might rest, one hour, and no more, 
On Christmas Eve beneath the dome I’d stand, 
Of that great church renowned through every land. 
That church which tells where holy martyrs bled, 
Beneath whose aisles repose the blessed dead. 
Where the great work of old Giotto’s art * 
Appeals alike to ‘‘ intellect and heart.’’ 
And-where the choir sings in notes divine 
The birth of Him who aye shall shine. 


EVENTS. 


1. The assassination of Julius Cesar. 
2. The fall of Rienzi from power. 
8. The accession of Victor Emmanuel. 


PLACE. 


Being a lover of the beautiful in architecture, if I had 
the privilege of selecting one spot in Italy to which I 
might return, I should choose the campus at Pisa, on 
which stands that exquisite group of buildings, the 
cathedral, leaning tower, and baptistery. There archi- 
tecture has combined the old with the new, rising, as it 
were, phenix-like in its glory (or, as Taine says, ‘‘ the 
daughter of a pagan mother; a complete sentiment of 
healthy, joyous beauty; a primrose after six centuries 
of snow ’’), but now lies beautiful in death amidst the 
ashes of the memories of the past. 


EVENTS. 


In a history replete with so many interesting events 
it is hard to say which are the most interesting, but I 
believe to the world at large the births of (1) Dante, 
(2) Michael Angelo, and (3) Raphael hold the most of 
interest. 

PLACE. 


The one place in Italy I should prefer to visit would 
be the Square of St. Mark’s in Venice. Aside from 
the beauty and historical interest of St. Mark’s, the 
city of islands necessarily has a distinct individuality in 
its manners and customs that would be most interesting 
to me. 

PLACE. 
‘* All roads lead to Rome,’’ and many Chautauquans 


will be making their way to St. Peter’s, where I should 
like right well to join them. But since I can visit but 


* Giotto’s mosaic of the Navicella, before which Car- 
dinal Baromino stopped every day and prayed: ‘‘ Lord, 
save me from the waves of sin as Thou savedst Peter 
from the sea.’’ 
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one spot in that Italy whose every foot of soil is worth 
along journey to see, and since the world’s best good 
should be more to us than all the world’s beauty, I 
would wish that, with Byron, ‘‘I stood in Venice on 
the Bridge of Sighs,’’ that I might thank God that the 
world is a better place to live in than in the days when 
Raphael painted the Transfiguration, or Michael Angelo 
carved the noble figures on the tomb of Lorenzo de 
Medici. 
PLACE. 


Today I thinkI had rather go to the Vatican to see 
the paintings of Raphael and Michael Angelo; but I 
don’t know what spot I should choose tomorrow. 


EVENTS. 


The assassination of Julius Cesar. 
The barbarians entering the Roman senate. 
Luther summoned before the pope. 


PLACE. 
Moonlight on the Coliseum. 
EVENTS. 


1. The Arno, because it was instrumental in killing 
Tito. 

2. The stand the Florentines took for independ- 
ence; making all men equally amenable to the com- 
mon laws. 

3. The overthrow of Greece by Rome, which resulted 
in the downfall of Rome. 


*‘ QUTLOOK,’’ KNOXVILLE, IOWA. 


The enthusiasm of the following enter- 
taining report is really quite contagious. 
The outlook which these Chautauquans are 
developing for themselves can’t help mak- 
ing life in this complex old world a very 
interesting affair : 


The Outlook Circle began its year’s work with a 
great deal of ‘‘ bottled up’’ enthusiasm which has been 
finding vent ever since with no signs of abatement. 
We have been following the work laid down in the maga- 
zine rather closely, making free use of its many valu- 
able hints as to program. We have a membership of 
thirteen with an average attendance of ten, each mem- 
ber acting as leader for two meetings, as her turn comes 
alphabetically. With the favorable weather we have 
had this year, all our meetings have been successful, 
and we fee] that we have the work well in hand, so it 
is hard for us to make a choice of our most beneficial 
one. However, we found the meeting held October 22 
unusually satisfactory. For roll-call we discussed 
**Satire’’ in the ‘‘ Poetry of Italy,’’ each member 
writing a short synopsis of the first ten pages given to 
this topic in the book. It was surprising to see what 
a variety of expression there could be when all dealt 
with the same subject. 

A wreath of parsley had been prepared with which 
to crown the victor in the contest, but the papers proved 
of such uniform excellence that the parsley was pre- 
sented to the hostess, and decorated the salad on her 
table the following day. By the way, parsley has 
become a favored herb in the households of Chautau- 
quans since we have learned of its classic associations. 

The roll-call was followed by a quiz on ‘‘ Men and 
Cities of Italy,’’ a review of the ‘* Inner Life of Giotto,’’ 
and a paper on ‘‘ A Walk Through Rome.’”’ We had 
many pictures to look at of scenes mentioned, of Giotto’s 
paintings, of the satirists—in fact of almost every- 
thing connected with the day’s lesson. We find the 
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pictures of great value, rendering our work more inter- 
esting, and fixing men and places more firmly in our 
minds. Sometimes we have a little original poetry to 
lend zest to our program, sometimes a friendly debate, 
and sometimes, after an especially arduous journey up 
the hill of knowledge, we come to a grassy resting- 
place and the hostess for that afternoon serves a dainty 
luncheon to refresh the inner woman. After a horrify- 
ing excursion with Dante through the nether regions 
we find that a plate of pink and white ice cream and 
angel food revives the mind as well as the body. The 
duties of our critic have been to correct pronunciation 
and to call us to order when we stray too far from the 
subject in hand. We try to have our topics few in 
number, and to treat them exhaustively. 
Eva C. BELLVILLE, Secretary. 


PLACE. 


After changing my mind many, many times, I have 
finally decided upon the Fountain of Trevi, in Rome, 
inasmuch as there is a legend that says that whoever 
drinks from this fountain and then casts a small coin 
into the pool, will be sure te come again to this won- 
derful city. 

EVENTS. 

1. Augustus ‘‘ found Rome brick and left it marble.’’ 

2. The beautiful character and teachings of St. 
Francis. 

8. The villainous and far-reaching influence of the 
wickedest of all the Roman emperors — Nero. 


PLACE. 


If I can visit but one spot in this classic land, let it 
be the one where I can best gaze upon the most exqui- 
site gem in the diadem of Italy, beautiful Florence, 
stand near the old church of San Miniato and there see 
the city of my dreams lying in panorama before me. 


EVENTS. 


1. The conflict between Henry IV. and Pope Greg- 
ory, which was the beginning of the yet unended struggle 
between church and state. 

2. The life and work of St. Francis in the thirteenth 
century, which inspired the great struggle against the 
feudal system. 

8. Garibaldi’s splendid Sicilian expedition, which 
resulted in the liberation of South Italy. 


PLACE. 


I would visit the world’s renowned picture gallery, 
Uffizi, in connection with Ponte Vecchio and Pitti Pal- 
ace, that I might view the works of art of many 
artists, and especially those of Raphael, Michael Angelo, 


Titian. That I might see the beauties of a king's home, 
and a bridge that has woven itself into five centuries of 
history. 

EVENTS. 


1. The terrible struggles between the Guelphs and 
Ghibellines. 

2 The declining of the military powers of Rome, 
when the Italians became famous for their triumphs in 
literature, art, and science. 

3. Few more interesting studies could be found 
than the varying fortunes of the Seven Hilled City, 
which has passed through all gradations from the proud 
title of mistress of the world to her present condition. 


PLACE. 


A ride in a gondola the length of the Grand Canal, 
Venice, the most interesting ride in the world. As on 
either side we pass palace after palace their very names, 


like lessons in history, summing up the great events of 
Venice inthe past. Then I would be taken to the ducal 
palace to behold its wonders of architecture and sculp- 
ture. 


EVENTS. 


1. Dante’s life in Florence, and his exile and death. 

2. Michael Angelo’s rivals insisted that he should 
be given a commission to execute a work in the execut- 
ing of which they expected him to make a failure. He 
protested that painting was not his trade, but saying, 
** God help me,’’ undertook it. That work is one of 
the wonders of painting — the work by which he is best 
known and best measured. 

8. We see the inhabitants of Italy fleeing to the 
waste and desolate lands of the Adriatic sea to escape 
the vast hordes of Germans and Huns that were pouring 
down upon them. From what they thought temporary 
shelter arose the great Venetian republic and the proud 
and beautiful city of Venice, a great seaport and em- 
porium of merchandise of east and west. 


BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN. 


Seventeen members compose the under- 
graduate circle of Benton Harbor which was 
organized in 1892, and shares with the 
alumni in representing Chautauqua interests. 
The undergraduate circle reports herewith: 

We have no parliamentary critic, but we appoint a 
critic for each month on test words. The one appointed 
prepares twelve words which she finds in the lesson and 
brings to the class to be criticized as to pronunciation. 

November 8 the Chautauquans had an unusually inter- 
esting day at the home of Mrs. Matthias Weber. The 
first treaty of the United States in American diplo- 
macy was conducted by Mrs. Lucy Kerry. If Benjamin 
Franklin was idolized at that time, he certainly was 
lionized by the class that day, as he was being discussed 
with his martin fur cap on among the powdered heads 
of Paris. ‘‘ Men and Cities of Italy’’ was in charge of 
Mrs. Travis. A piano number, ‘‘ The Storm,’’ was also 
finely rendered by Mrs. Travis. Mrs. Baker discussed 
the poetry of Italy with the class, also current events 
and ‘‘ Highways and Byways.’’ Mrs. Weber was a June 
bride, and as this was the first meeting with her in her 
new home, the class presented her with a beautiful 
statue of Hebe. 


The places and events contributed by this 
circle are sent separately, so we group them 
under two heads: 

PLACES. 


(a) It seems to me if I were to visit Italy, the one 
spot I should like to see would be the Piazza of St. 
Mark’s, Venice, and view the Grand Canal. 

(b) The Roman Forum. No other place of the same 
size can boast of the ruins of so many famous buildings 
or of such a crowd of historical associations. 

(c) The spot in Italy which I would choose would be 
Naples, because of its magnificent scenery; and I would 
prefer to enter the harbor on a moonlight evening. 
Then there are Mt. Vesuvius and the ancient ruined cities 
of Herculaneum and Pompeii. 

(d) The ducal palace, the most attractive building 
of its kind in the world on account of its architecture. 
The paintings of the Venetian republic in frescos by 
Titian, Tintoretto, the ‘‘ Paradise ’’ of Tintoretto, the 
Pg oil painting in the world. Also the portraits of 
the 

(e) 1 I should like to visit that spot, in the return trip 
from the Lido, where that beautiful view of Venice 
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is obtained, for I think it would be so different from 
any other scene in the world. 


EVENTS. 
(a) 

1. Cesar, who within three years made himself the 
acknowledged master of the whole Roman world, was 
struck down with daggers in the senate house on the 
ides of March, 44 B. C. 

2. The treaty of Constance which terminated in the 
establishment of a legal liberty, the first and most noble 
struggle which the nations of modern Europe have ever 
maintained against despotism. 

3. Pope Nicholas III. in 1277 forced Charles of An- 
jou to renounce his title of imperial vicar as well as 
those of other offices, and obliged the new Emperor 
Rudolph to give up all pretensions to suzerainty in the 
States of the Church, since which time until the Italian 
revolution in 1859 those states have been under the 
pope as their temporal ruler. 

(b) 

1. The mighty influence exerted by Francisco Ber- 
nardone on Christianity, he having founded the order of 
Franciscan Friars. 

2. The martyrdom of Savonarola. 

8. The founding of Venice, making it so unap- 
proachable by the outside world in warfare. 

(c) 

1. From 1530 to 1796 the Italians had no history 
of their own. Garibaldi’s sword, Cavour’s addresses, 
aud Victor Emmanuel’s patriotic devotion restricted the 
papal power, silenced Austria, and created the united 
Italy of today. 

2. The Italian revolution of 1848 centered in Lom- 
bardy. It was soon crushed by Austria. 


8. Italy is famous for its great men, for the foreign 
rivalry for possession of its republics, and as the seat 


of the papacy. 
(d) 
1. The conquest of Sicily by Roger Guiscard. 
2. The reign of the Medici. 
8. The insurrectionary movements of 1821-31 and 
1848. 


1. The fall of Rome. 

2. The Sicilian vespers, because they overthre:7 the 
tyranny of Charles of Anjou and separated the kingdom 
of Sicily from Naples. 

. The peace of Constance. The reconciliation of 
the emperor with the church. Peace between the em- 
peror of the east, the emperor of the west, and the 
king of the Two Sicilies. The reconciliation of the 
cities that joined the League of Lombardy and those 
which had not. 

The Carlyle Circle of Pittsburg sends its 
report through a single representative as 
follows: 

PLACE. 

In all Italy there is no place with so much unique and 
charming interest as Venice, the city of islands and 
lagoons. All over Italy may be found old ruins — cathe- 
drals, towers, churches—but there is only one 
Venice; and the particular part of Venice which the 
writer would visit is the Grand Canal with its artistic 
bridges, its stately marble palaces, towers, and churches 
whose architectural beauty, now faded, show the 
splendor of other days. 

EVENTS. 

1. The work of Francis of Assisi, who made such a 
profound and lasting impression on the people, which 
spread throughout the then known world. 
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2. The rise and fall of the Roman empire— that 
Rome which sat on her seven hills and ruled the world 
but was not too great to fall. 

3. Charlemagne, king of the Franks, the greatest 
man of his time, who by conquering Italy established 
justice and promoted civilization which lasted as long 
as he lived. 

The Carrollton Circle of Baltimore, Mary- 
land, is at present in a state of suspension, 
but one of its members pending its return to 
work stands for the circle thus: 

PLACE. 


The old Roman Forum. It was for so long a time 
the heart of Rome, and made its life-beats felt through- 
out the world; it was the place where republican meet- 
ings of all the people were held at first and where the 
decrees of kings and emperors were afterwards pub- 
lished; it has seen all phases of political, social, and 
religious life. To one standing there it must seem 
that it is the birthplace of history. 

EVENTS. 


1. The fall of the Western Empire, because it led 

to the division of Italy among its stronger neighbors. 

The conquest of parts of it by Napoleon Bona- 
parte, because it sowed the seeds of union when he 
showed them what it meant to live under one govern- 
ment and one law — before which all were equal. 

8. The entrance of Victor Emmanuel into Rome, 
because it signified an Italy united once more, lifted up 
from the degradation of subjection to others, to become 
once more a power in Europe if not in the world. 

Additional reports must be reserved for a 
later issue of the Round Table, that we may 
have space here to note the progress of work 
in all parts of the country. 

BEYOND THE MISSISSIPPI. 

The new Alumni Circle which was organ- 
ized last June in Sacramento, California, con- 
sisting of graduates from two circles, held a 
business and social meeting on Hallowe’en 
when the exercises naturally took shape 
from the day of the month. The guests 
robed as ghosts moved softly about under the 
weird light of Jack-o’-lanterns and the pro- 
gram proved that C. L. 8. C. graduates have 
resources equal to any occasion. The presi- 
dent of the new alumni, Mrs. Hart, has 
taken the best sort of method of enlarging 
the society by forming a new undergraduate 
circle of which she is the leader. The new 
circle will surely not lack inspiration. Three 
graduates at Susanville are taking this year 
the special course in art history. A new 
circle is reported from Rainier, Oregon, under 
the leadership of one of the local teachers. 
The Hallowe’en idea seems to have been util- 
ized also very successfully at Wichita, Kan- 
sas, where the circle made an old Roman 
comedy do its share in promoting twentieth- 
century fun, as the following report will 
show: 


Perhaps the most successful meeting so far this year 
has been our Hallowe’en meeting. As a surprise to the 
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women of the circle, the men presented ‘‘ Phormio.’’ 
They were costumed in sheets, and went through their 
parts with vigor and dramatic ability. The roll-call 
was last and was personal reminiscences of Hallowe’en. 
Of course this included ghost stories, and several gave 
_theirs in the form of tricks to be participated in by all, 
while one member passed dainty pumpkin pies as her 
contribution rather than a story. We expect soon to 
have something rather elaborate as emblematical of the 
year’s work in general. 
BERNICE Evans, Secretary. 


The work in Wichita generally is on the 
increase, as might be expected in that remark- 
able Chautauqua town. We noted in the 
November Round Table the prize essay fea- 
ture of the annual meeting of their Chautau- 
qua Social Union. Thesecretary, Mrs. Piatt, 
writes : 

Our Chautauqua work opened auspiciously in October 
and so far the interest has not declined. Social gaie- 
ties on the one hand and revivals in the churches on 
the other are sure to impede more or less the regular 
progress of our work, but we try to hold a little corner 
of time sacred to Chautauqua. We have three new 
circles in Wichita. We have also a fine new circle at 
Mount Hope. At Pond Creek, Oklahoma, more than 
twenty ladies have established a Chautauqua club. The 
secretary writes that a leading banker has donated a 
club room which they are furnishing. 


The circle at Albion, Nebraska, seems to 
be a remarkably ‘‘ all-round ”’ sort of organ- 
ization. Its membership of twenty-five is 
almost evenly divided between the men and 
women. The town of Albion, with fifteen 
hundred inhabitants, has a public library 
much used by the circle and containing a very 
valuable set of United States Diplomatic 
Correspondence. Here is a picture of one 
of their meetings: 


We have no critic; and we think it saves some 
‘‘ eruptions ’’ of feeling. But we have three or four 
members who are college or university graduates; also 
three who understand the French and German lan- 
guages, and three who have traveled extensively in 
Europe and by their knowledge of the way they help us 
over some hard places. 

Our opening meeting this year was held Monday ever- 
ing, September 30, with many visitors present. A fine 
program was carried out, with eight five-minute papers 
interspersed with music, and all received enthusiastic 
praise. The papers covered a great variety of 
topics: ‘‘ Culture Studies, ‘‘ Colorado Mountains ’”’ 
(where some had spent the hot weather), ‘‘ Photog- 
raphy and Art,’’ ‘‘ The Story of a Sea Gull, ’’ ‘‘ Psy- 
chology for the Teacher,’’ ‘‘ True Poetic Impulse,’’ and 
a paper on ‘‘The Study of Ethics ’’ were some of these. 

Regular meetings are held in the lecture room of the 
church on Monday evenings, at 7:30. They are opened 
with the Lord’s Prayer, all standing. Next comes a 
roll-call for current events or quotations. Then the 
‘* professor (?) of history ’’ takes the chair, followed by 
a little ‘‘lady prof.’’ leading the studies in literature, 
and finally the ‘‘ diplomat ’’ takes the floor, and arouses 
interest in national schemes and international proposi- 
tions. The leaders usually ask questions, but some- 
times assign topics in advance. Our tourists give de- 
scriptions of people, scenes, and cities where they have 
visited. They have many maps and pictures, Every 
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one has liberty to interject a question, an illustration, 
or an anecdote. Visitors are always welcome, and the 
attendance of members is remarkably good. Chautau- 
qua mottoes in gilt letters on crape paper hang on the 
wall, and we rise and repeat these — closing promptly 
at nine o’clock. 

KATHRINA A. DouGLas, Secretary. 


THE SOUTH. 


To the Timrod Circle of Greenville, South 
Carolina, we are indebted for the following 
charming account of the celebration of its 
first birthday : 


We are glad to send greetings to THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
and to the C. L. S. C. Round Table on the anniversary 
of our first year. This we have just celebrated by 
giving a reception to the two women’s clubs of the city 
of Greenville. Our invitations were responded to by a 
large body from each club in a most gratifying way. 
The spacious home of one of our most favored members 
was open to us for the occasion. On gathering there 
we found at the entrance a mass of potted plants, and 
a Timrod room charmingly decorated in our colors, 
yellow and green, in chrysanthemums and feliage. 
The fragrant roses of Greenville adorned the reception 
room and the whole floor was arranged for and given 
up to us for our own enjoyment and that of our guests. 

Our president gave a brief address of welcome to the 
ladies who have before hospitably entertained the circle, 
and to whom we acknowledge our kinship — ‘‘ that of 
daughter.’’ A guest of honor gave us two short, enter- 
taining recitations. Then were passed to each guest 
portraits of celebrated men and women. These were 
suspended on each lady by our color ribbons. Score 
cards decorated with the yellow jessamine — our flower 
— with thirty-four numbers indicating the different por- 
traits were also distributed. ‘‘ Who am I?”’ and 
‘“Who are you?’’ with jest, discussion, and retort 
break down all barriers of stiff conventionality. But 
women’s wits are quick and their fingersnimble. Before 
long our guests were ready to rest and to be refreshed 
with a cup of hot chocolate and cakes. While the 
Chautauquans are looking after the comforts of the 
guests in this way a few are examining the score cards 
and finding to whom the prize belongs. A volume of 
Timrod’s poems and a bouquet of beautiful roses are 
bestowed upon the first and second winners. 

The guests scatter in the beauty of a fine sunset and 
its more glorious afterglow, leaving behind a sense of 
gracious appreciation and sympathetic interest in our 
work. 

There are earnest workers among us and a number 
of new members this year. All are interested, and 
albeit some of us are rusty as to learning we may hope 
to ‘‘ learn to learn’’ as the year goes by. One of the 
newcomers, at least, feels assured that this year opens 
brightly, with much to be done and enjoyed under the 
leadership of our president and the interested codpera- 
tion of the fifteen members of the Timrod Circle. 

SaRAH §. CLARK, Secretary. 


One of the latest of the new circles in Ken- 
tucky to report is that formed in the Greenup 
Street Methodist Episcopal Church of Cov- 
ington, with thirty members. They meet on 
Tuesday evenings under the leadership of the 
pastor, Rev. R. I. Watkins. Notice of the 
proposed ‘‘ recognition’’ exercises of the 
Charleston, West Virginia, circle to be held 

(Continued on page 448. ) 
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BURPEE’S 


Farm Annual 
for 1902 


Our Complete Illustrated Catalogue of 
One Hundred and Thirty-two Pages. 


Mailed FREE to all Planters. 


Carefully prepared at Fordhook Farms (the 
most extensive Trial Grounds in America), it 
tells the plain truth about all the BEST 
SEEDS that can be grown, and should be 
consulted by every gardener before deciding 
upon what Vegetables, Grains and Flowers to 
ant, either for pleasure or profit. gif you 
ave not already received a copy, kindly send 
our address on a postal card—TO-DAY! 
costs you nothing, and will show you what 
we know about seeds, after @ practical experi- 
ence of twenty-six years in active business. 
Shall we send you a copy? 


W. Atlee Burpee & Co., 


Largest Exclusive Mail-order 
Seed House in the World. 


Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 








Beware of counterfeits and substitutes 
* 


Sozodont 
Tooth Powder 


Good for Bad Teeth 
Not Bad for Good Teeth 


Sozodont Tooth Powder is now readyin a new 
patent can, convenient to use and of attractive 
appearance. All stores, or by mail, 25c. 


HALL @® RUCHEL 
New York 


ee°POOP Se 3Snf,, Puryz,euros Nos [Tes @uOC CU 3074 


** If you are offered a substitute be suspicious of it. * 
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Cash 
Prizes 


$2,500 in cash prizes will be given to those 
who send us the largest number of sub- 
scriptions for McCLurr’s MacazinE before 
March 1, 1902. In addition to the prizes 


A Liberal Commission 


will also be allowed on every subscription 
(46,469 subscriptions were received in the 
single month of Dec., 1900). Over 400,000 
families now read it every month. The 
popularity of McCiure’s makes the work 
of its representatives easy and dignified. 
This is an excellent opportunity for school 
teachers, college students, and all persons 
who want to turn their leisure hours into 
profit. 

(aA fuller explanation is given in the 
McC ure’s advertisement on pages VIII 
and EX of the December CHAUTAUQUAN. 
Write for full particulars and state you saw 
this announcement in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
Address, 


Circulation Department, McClure’s Magazine, 
137 East 25th St., New York, N. Y. 

















23 YEARS 


the Standard of 
Excellence 


Only True 
Sanitary Underwear 


ALL WEIGHTS FOR ALL WANTS 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 


16 West 28d Street 
155-157 Broadway 
504 Fulton Street 
230-232 Boylston Street 
924 Chestnut Street 

82 State Street 


Agents In all Principal Cities 


NEW YORK: 
BROOKLYN: 


BOSTON: 
PHILADELPHIA : 
CHICAGO: 
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early in December has been received.” This 
is the circle’s first experience with special 
graduation exercises of its own, and an inter- 
esting report is anticipated. At Faison, 
North Carolina, a new circle of eleven mem- 
bers has been formed, who write, ‘‘ We hope 
to keep in close touch with you until we 
complete our course in 1905.’’ This is the 
result of their conviction that they want to 
secure every advantage possible frqm the 
course and from being members of the Class 
of 1905. 


OHIO, NEW YORK, AND NEW JERSEY. 


The following account of a special meeting 
of the circle at Westerville, Ohio, shows how 
judiciously they have learned to combine 
intellectual and social functions: 


*‘On the evening of November 7 the members of the 
Chautauqua circle were invited to dine with Mrs. May 
G. Young. No one who has ever been a guest of Mrs. 
Young’s needs to be told of the pleasant anticipations 
aroused nor how fully they were realized: We breathed 
an atmosphere of welcome from the moment of crossing 
the threshold. The dinner was complete in its dainty 
appointments and serving. Course after course, each 
most appetizing, appeared and disappeared. The 
Chautauquans were tempted to eat more than was good 
for them—were tempted, and—by general con- 
fession — fell. 

** According to George Eliot, plain living is necessary 
to high thinking. The Chautauquans took up the liter- 
ary part of the program with misgivings, and were half 
inclined to look upon their hostess with reproachful 
gratitude. Her wits were not dulled, however, and in 
the animated discussion which arose over the review of 
Rome’s decadent period, and the satires of Persius and 
Juvenal, there was no lack of thought and quickness of 
perception. 

** At the close of the program, Mrs. M. E. Barnard, 
a Chautauqua post-graduate, was surprised by the gift 
of a handome volume, ‘The Makers of Modern Rome.’ 
On behalf of the circle, its president, Mrs. Keefer, made 
the presentation speech. In earnest and tender words 
she referred to Mrs. Barnard’s faithful and efficient 
service as an officer and member of the circle. Mrs. 
Barnard was almost too overcome to reply; her attempt 
to do so was vociferously applauded and received with 
the Chautauqua salute. The circle has plainly entered 
upon its year’s work with an interest and enthusiasm 
which must insure success.’’ 


Chautauquans at Norwalk, Ohio, report a 
membership of eighteen, and much enjoy- 
ment in their work. Mr. Cattern recently 
delivered the illustrated Chautauqua lecture 
there before a fine audience. At Youngs- 
town the ‘‘ Ladies’ Literary Club ”’ of thirty- 
five members has become interested in the 
C. L. §.C. From Cincinnati comes this wel- 
come assurance, ‘‘ I am glad to tell you that 
‘ Alpha’ has started in well this year, and 
this month at my home will celebrate its 
twenty-third birthday.’’ 

A new circle recently reported by the exten- 
sion department of the Brooklyn, N. Y., Union 
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is known as the ‘‘ Thistle.’’ If it shows the 
good qualities of that sturdy plant we may 
expect to hear from it for some years to 
come. The Pathfinders’ Circle of Brooklyn 
send a typical program, ‘‘ as interesting as 
any we have held this year,’’ they say. The 
circle celebrated its tenth anniversary in 
October with a ‘‘ tin wedding’’ and a re- 
union of past and present members. Some 
of the former came from long distances to 
renew their old associations. 


PATHFINDERS’ C. L. S. C. 


178th Meeting, 
December 10, 1901. 


PROGRAM. 


Mrs. John Enequist, 
560 Greene Avenue. 


Vesper service. 
Roll-call— Quotations from Italian poets. 
Business. 
Study,— William McKinley: 
(a) As a Statesman, Mr. J. J. Pearson. 
(b) As a Christian, Mr. J. A. Straley. 
(c) As a Home Man, Miss Josephine Curtiss. 
(d) Conference, Circle. 
Rienzi: 
(a) Biographical, Mr. E. E. Sparks. 
(b) Historical, Miss S. Luta Watkins. 
Fra Angelico: 
(a) In History, Mrs. May W. Straley, M. D. 
(b) In Art, Mr. Walter B. Brown. 
Pronunciation Test, Dr. Frances E. Minshull. 
Closing Song, ‘‘ Break Thou the Bread of Life.’’ 
Adjournment. 


In the November programs a ‘‘ moral ”’ 
drawn from the required readings was sug- 
gested, and the circle at Washingtonville, 
New York, send a rhythmical moral by Mrs. 
Horton read at one of their meetings: 


Rome from small beginnings grew 

To a nation strong and true. 

Wealth and honor; power and fame; 

This her dower, but proved her bane, 

For with her power temptation came. 
’Tis always so. 


Why fell Egypt, Babylon, Greece? 

Why their names as nations cease? 

Was it not through sin and lust? 

Power and greatness, ill-used, must 

Have caused their crumbling into dust, 
Long ago. 


Rome’s great wealth did weakness brew, 
From ill-used power cruelty grew, 
Luxuriousness indulgence brought, 
With danger, this, to nations fraught 
Rome’s ancient glory must be sought 

In ruins bare. 


How great our nation’s grown to be 
We’re learning in C. L. 8. C. 
Our achievements set the world amaze, 
But let us turn a thoughtful gaze 
Upon events of olden days — 

A lesson’s there. 


This moral may we plainly trace 
In every age, through every race: 
We’re but a part of God’s great plan. 
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MRS. J. W. STEVENSON, 


511 Vanderbilt Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., writes: 
“THIRTY YEARS OF HOUSEKEEPING’ 


“In my experience of over thirty years of housekeeping I have used many kinds of soap, but 
Lifebuoy Soap is the king of all. I have used it the past y SA years, and would not be without 


it at any price. Itis also unequalled for toilet and bath,” 
CLEANLINESS AND PURITY REIGN SUPREME IN EVERY DEPARTMENT 
OF THE HOUSEHOLD WHERE LIFEBUOY SOAP IS USED. A THOROUGH 


CLEANSER AND RELIABLE DISINFECTANT COMBINED IN ONE, AT THE PRICE 
OF ORDINARY SOAPS--5 CENTS THE CAKE. 

IF YOUR DEALER DOES NOT SELL IT, WE WILL SEND YOU A CARTON, BY 
MAIL, POSTAGE PAID, CONTAINING THREE CAKES OF LIFEBUOY SOAP, ON 


RECEIPT OF 15 CENTS, STAMPS OR COIN. 
Mention CHAUTAUQUAN and we will send you free a valuable and interesting booklet, ‘‘ THE 


FRIEND OF HEALTH.” Address: 
LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 111 FIFTH AVENUE MADE IN BOSTON 


MADE IN PHILADELPHIA 








The fall of nations, as of man, 
Comes when sin brings us ’neath the ban 
Of His dispieasure. 


Oh! may our nation cling to God 
F’en though He chasten with the rod. 
P Only thus may our endeavor 
Find a glory lasting ever; 
Only thus our land discover 
Her true measure. 


The Chautauqua circle in Belleville shows 
the courage of its convictions. They re- 
ported in the fall, ‘‘ We are not yet fully 
organized owing to the long storm. We are 
very widely scattered, one in Watertown, 
twenty miles distant, one four miles, the 
rest in the village. Our first vesper service 
was held the 17th, largely attended, and well 
received. ”’ 

Canandaigua Chautauquans send the fol- 
lowing program for November 18, and also 
their scheme for ‘“‘ disguising’’ the presi- 
dents : 

Roll-call,— Quotations from Benjamin Franklin. 
Review of Chapter III. of American Diplomacy,— 
W. G. Lightfoote. 

Men and Cities of Italy. Summary of Chapters I. and 

Il. of Part II. 
Charlemagne, 
Otho the Great, 
Pope Gregory VII., 
Henry IV., 


Mrs. Henry. 
Mrs. Metcalf. 
Mrs. Swarthout. 
Miss Benedict. 


Frederick Barbarossa, H. R. Spencer. 
** The Bore,’’ Reading from Horace, J. C. Atwater. 
Study of Pictures by Giotto. 

Presidents in Disguise, Circle. 


Sociability. 
SOME OF OUR PRESIDENTS — WHO ARE THEY? 


1. Grand level cover. 

2. Recipe. 

3. Join Brahmin snare. 

4. Ill for me. 

5. Milly mawl nickie. 

6. Am sad. e 

7. Klamp Jokes. 

8. No more. 

9. John E. offers mats. 
10. A. J. same deaf girl. 
11. Lazy yacht roar. 

12. O Gages wing throne. 
13. Jack draws none. 

14. Ah yes brother Durf. 
15. L. N. can broil a ham. 
16, E. E. Jost over the door. 
17. Main sod. 

18. Ah cur theres rat. 

19. Burn nave. 

20. Jones worn hand. 

21. Set surly snags. 

22. Henry Jolt. 


From Vineland, New Jersey, where the 
New Century Circle and the Wimodaughsis 
keep up a friendly rivalry, the latter sends 
the following report: 


The Wimodaughsis Circle (S. H. G.) of Vineland, 
New Jersey, consists of eleven post-graduate and five 
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honorary members. The meetings are held on Saturday 
afternoons, fortnightly, at the home of the president, 
Mrs. A. H. Chance. Search questions upon places and 
things of especial interest are given by the president in 
addition to those upon the articles taken up in THE 
CHauTauQuaN. As the circle adopts the credit system 
by ‘‘ choosing sides,’’ there is a pleasant rivalry among 
the members, and the public libraries are diligently 
searched for answers to these questions. 

Papers are read at each meeting by two or three 
members upon topics relating to the C. L. S. C. lesson 
or of general interest, with such subjects as Savona- 
rola, Garibaldi, Columbus, Longfellow, United States 
Patent Office, the Hall of Fame, etc. 

At one of its recent meetings the article ‘‘ A Gon- 
dola-ride in Venice’’ was taken up. Each member 
gave a two or three minute paper on some particular 
place or object mentioned in the article, which were 
spicy and interesting. The article on Domestic House- 
wifery was read and thoroughly discussed. Papers 
were read upon ‘‘ Wordsworth,’’ ‘‘ The Gospel of 
Sunshine,’’ and ‘‘ The Philosophy of Life,’’ and the 
circle closed with light refreshments served by the 
hostess. 

Mrs. C. M. Burce. 


CONNECTICUT. 


A large circle of twenty-five members for 
the Class of 1905 was organized in Novem- 
ber in the Epworth League of the First M. 
E. Church of Hartford. The work starts out 
under most favorable conditions, and we hope 
soon to hear that the circle is making 
history. Acircle witha history already quite 
extensive is that at Wapping, nearly ten 
years old. They report an unusually large 
circle, and a goodly number of new members. 
It will be remembered that it was in Wap- 
ping that a good fight was fought for the 
public library, as told in the May CHAUTAU- . 
QUAN of last year. They write: 

Besides the regular work from the books and maga- 
zine, interesting papers bearing upon the lessons and 
selected readings are mixed in which help to make the 
meetings more enjoyable. A debate between the Ver- 
non Circle and this one on ‘‘ Resolved, That anarchy be 
suppressed in the United States’’ is to be held in the 
near future and we are to have a review of that very 


popular book, ‘‘ The Crisis.’’ 
E. LEONORA ANDREWS, Secretary. 


<= 


NEW ASSEMBLIES. 

Roman Catholics are adopting and adapt- 
ing the summer school idea. The Roman 
bishop of Buffalo has purchased seventy acres 
of land fronting on the west side of Lake 
Chautauqua a few miles below the original 
Chautauqua, and upon it will erect the usual 
structures, including a residence for him- 
self. The bishop is surrounded by promi- 
nent Catholics of western New York. The 
new school will have social as well as educa- 
tional features, and will lay much stress 
upon athletics. The first Catholic summer 
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BUFFALO LITHIA 
ATER 


Spring No. |. 
Nature’s Great Specific for Diseases 
Peculiar to Women. 


Cc. Halsted Boyland, A.M., M.D., Paris, Member of the Academy of Medicine, Paris. 
BUFFALO LITHIA SPRING. 

‘¢ Spring No. 1 is perhaps more than any other water in the world a specific for diseases of 
the Female Pelvic organs. Both Springs 1 and 2 regulate the monthly function in much the same manner 
that digitalis regulates Cardiac Action.”’ 


Dr. William T. Howard, Professor of Diseases of Women and Children in the University of 
Maryland, referring to Spring No. 1, gives to this water high commendation ‘in all the affections Peculiar 
to Women that are remediable at all by mineral waters,’’ and adds the following: ‘* If I were called 
upon to state from what mineral waters I have seen the greatest and most unmistakable 
amount of good accrue, in the largest number of cases in a general way, I would unhesitatingly 
say, the BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS.”’ 


Dr. John H. Tucker, Henderson, N. C., President of the Medical Society of North Carolina, 
referring to Spring No. 1, says: 

“In many of the diseases Peculiar to Women, — Irregularities, Suppression, and the many 
functional derangements resulting from Chioro-anzemic conditions, —I prescribe this Water 
with almost the same confidence that I do quinine in Chills and Fever.’’ 


Dr. John Herbert Claiborne, £x- President of the Medical Society of Virginia, Petersburg, 
Va., referring to Spring No. 1, says: , 

“This water was used during my earliest recollection of it for diseases Peculiar to Women, and its 
restorative power, justly, in my opinion, was considered marvelous.’’ 


Dr. William B. fowles, Formerly Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, University of 





Virginia, referring to Spring No. 1: ; 
“In Monthly Irregularities, notably in Suppression in young women, Spring No. 1, in my experi- 
ence, has shown special and happy adaptation. I have witnessed some very remarkable results from its 
use in this class of cases where the most approved treatment of the profession had proved 
unavailing.”’ a 
to 8 Dr. Good rich A. Wilson, Somerset, NV. C., Member Medical Society of North Carolina, referring 
o Spring No. 1: ; 
me But I feel that I should be doing but meagre justice to the merits of the BUFFALO WATERS, if I 
failed to refer to their great Prophylactic virtues. Hundreds of young Females attain to the age of 
uberty without realizing the healthful performance of their great function. They become Nervous, 
Hysterical, Chliorotic. Zn all such cases the best results may be anticipated from the use of these waters.” 


The late Dr. O. F. Manson, & Xichmond, Va., formerly Professor of General Pathology and 
Physiology in the Medical College of Virginia, referring to Spring No. 1: 

“‘I have observed marked sanative effects from BUFFALO WATER, Spring No. 1, in some affec- 
tions of women — Hysteria, Anzmia, Hypochondriasis, Cardiac Palpitations, etc.” ‘ 


Dr. T. P. Jerman, Ridgeway, NV. C., Member Medical Society of North Carolina, referring to Spring 


No. I, says: 
“T have witnessed decided Spring No. 1, in Uterine En- 
beneficial results from the BU WATER, gorgement and Ulceration, ac- 


companied by serious constitutional disturbances; and in cases of this character, where there is no 
organic lesion, I regard it as almost a specific.’’ 


Spring No. 1 is both a NERVE and a BLOOD TONIC, and in PALE, FEEBLE, and ANAEMIC 
SUBJECTS is to be preferred. In the absence of these symptoms No. 2 is to be preferred. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is for sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. 


Testimonials which defy all imputation or questions sent to any address, 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VIRCINIA 


om... 
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school was established a few years since at 
Cliff Haven, on Lake Champlain. The head 
of it, and moving spirit, is the Rev. M. J. 
Lavelle, rector of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
New York. From a small beginning at New 
London, Connecticut, it has grown to bea 
prominent American Catholic institution, 
visited by prelates of the highest distinction 
and by thousands of prominent laity. A 
strong feature is the social one, Catholic8 of 
different eastern cities having erected cot- 
tages on the grounds. Some Catholics of 
the west, with the bishop of Green Bay at 
their head, have the beginning of a summer 
school, still strongly educational in that it 
lacks the social. and the athletic. Its ses- 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


sions are held in a public hall in Detroit, 
but interest in it is increasing, and a lake- 
side headquarters will soon be acquired. 
The Chautauqua venture is the third of its 
kind, and represents the younger element of 
Catholic progress. 

Disciples of Christ have adopted the Chau- 
tauqua idea, in so far at least as a summer 
assembly, having opened spacious grounds on 
July 12, last. These grounds are located on 
the ocean coast of Delaware, just below the 
mouth of the river of that name. Many 
prominent Disciples, especially of the east, 
have purchased cottage sites. The name 
which has been given to the new assembly 
is Bethany Beach. 


al 


ANSWERS TO SEARCH QUESTIONS.— DECEMBER. 


‘* FORMATIVE INCIDENTS IN AMERICAN DIPLOMACY.’’ 


1. Gustavus III. 2. ‘‘ Congress shall earnestly rec- 

ommend it to the legislature of the respective states, 
to provide for the restitution of all estates, rights, and 
properties which have been confiscated, belonging to 
real British subjects, and also of the estates, rights, 
and properties of persons resident: in districts in the 
possession of his majesty’s arms, and-who have not 
borne arms against the said United States. 
There shall be no future confiscations made, nor any 
prosecutions commenced against any person or persons, 
for, or by reason of the part which he or they may 
have taken in the present war; and that no person 
shall, on that account, suffer any future loss or dam- 
age, either in his person, liberty, or property; and that 
those who may be in confinement on such charges, at 
the time of the ratification of the treaty in America, 
shall be immediately set at liberty, and the prosecu- 
tions so commenced be discontinued.’’ 3. Secretary of 
State, Thomas Jefferson; Secretary of the Treasury, 
Alexander Hamilton; Secretary of War, Henry Knox; 
Attorney-General, Edward Randolph. 


‘4 READING JOURNEY IN CENTRAL EUROPE.”’ 


1. Vallombrosa is a famous abbey in a valley of the 
same name, east of Florence. The name is derived 
from valles and umbrosa, two Latin words meaning 


shady valley. 2. ‘‘The First Snowfall,’ by James 
Russell Lowell. 3. A famous collection of one hundred 
tales, by Boccaccio, published in 1353. See page 287, 
‘* Studies in the Poetry of Italy.’’ 4. The introduc- 
tion and epilogue to the tale of the third day and the 
epilogues to the tales of the sixth andseventhdays. 5. 
The‘‘ Golden Legend,’’ originally written in Latin in 
the thirteenth century, was the text-book of the legend- 
ary lore of the middle ages. The story of the leper 
Henry, upon which Longfellow based his poem, ‘‘ The 
Golden Legend,’’ was told by Hartmann von der Aue, 
a German poet of the twelfth century. 6. The lion 
of Florence, a famous example of which is the Marzocca 
of Donatello preserved in the Palazzo Vecchio, is.a very 
ancient emblem of the republic, according to Hare, “The 
origin of the name marzocco is unknown. It is a 
seated lion, with one paw resting upon a shield, which 
bears the giglis or lily of Florence. In ancient times 
it bore an enamel crown, [red and white], set in gold, 
with the motto 
‘I bear a crown worthy of my country, 

In order that all should maintain liberty. 
The lily of Florence was in early days a white lily on a 
red field but changed to a red lily on a white field when 
the republic threw off the German yoke in 1250. 7. In 
Greek legend Endymion was a beautiful youth whom, 
while he was sleeping in a cave, the moon kissed. 
8. Bacchantes, women given to revelry. 


99? 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE ABBEY PRESS, NEW YORK. 
Doctor Josephine. A _ story of profit-sharing. By 
Willis Barnes. 54x8 4 
A Classified List of Minerals, Precious and Other Stones. 
By Felix J. Troughton. 43x T%. .26. 
The Shrine of Silence. A book of meditations. By 
Henry Frank. Embellished by H. Benno Reissman. 


5$x8. $1.50. 
Ballads of Brotherhood. By Alphonso Alva Hopkins. 
5x 74. 


Democracy and the Trusts. Address by Edwin B. Jen- 
nings. 4}x 7. 


-50. 
People and Property. By Edwin B. Jennings. 43x74. 
-50. gt 


Who Are the Criminals? 


By Henry George, Jr. 
48x 7h. .25. iets 


Jewels of Paste. By Sue Edwards. 42x74. .50. 
Mata the Magician. A romance ofthe new era. By 
Isabella Ingalese. 6x84. $1.50. 


A Gumbo Lily; and Other Tales. By Stella Gilman. 


43x7%. .50. 

The Quest for the Empress. By Albert J. Klinck. 
43x74. .50. 

eo oe to Life. By Harry Marschner. 53x8. 


THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK. 
Source Book of the History of Education for the Greek 
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CALIFORNIA 


Via New Orleans and the Sunset Route. 
THE ONLY TRUE WINTER ROUTE 
No Snow Blockades or Blizzards. 


The only line operating double daily service between Cincinnati and New 
Orleans, carrying Pullman Palace Drawing Room Sleepers, free Reclining 
Chair Cars and Buffet, Library, Smoking Cars, Cafe Dining Cars (meals a la 
carte) 


FINEST AND FASTEST TRAINS iN THE SOUTH 
Pullman Excursion Sleeping Cars through to San Francisco from 
Chicago, via Omaha and the scenic line of the world. 
'ullman Excursion Sleeping Cars through to San Francisco from 
Cincinnatéand Chicago, via New Orleans and the Sunset route. These cars 
1 d agents to look after the welfare of 





are > y by P 
patrons. Quickest and best line to 


Oklahoma and Indian Territory. 


Fastest train service to the famous 
2 
Beaumont, Texas, Oil Fields. 


Through Sleeping Car from Chicago without change and through Sleeping 
Car reservations from Cincinnati via Memphis, Tenn., to 


Hot Springs, Ark. 


SprciaL Homesgrxers’ EXCURSIONS ro att pornts Sours, West anp 
Nortuwest. For rae descriptive matter and full particulars regarding 


above, address 
E. A. RICHTER, rrav. pass. acr. 
812 Park Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Try This at 
Cambridge Springs, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





Some old-time authority said one should drink 
each day a tumbler of water for each 10 pounds 
one weighs. Supposing this is correct, why not 
drink in health from every tumbler? One can 
do it at Cambridge Springs, Pa., on the Main 
Line of the Erie Railroad, ‘‘ Always Open.’”’ It 
is a town of 2,500 inhabitants, and boasts no 
industry other than that of making people well 
and happy. Sufferers from rheumatism, neural- 
gia, malarial fever, gout, nervous prostration, 
kidney, stomach troubles and _ conditions 
arising from these diseases are cured by Cam- 
bridge Springs waters. Ask your doctor to in- 
vestigate. 

Fine hotels are there, one that cost half a 
millon dollars and accommodates 600 guests. 
Walks, rides, golf, billiards, bowling and the 
company of congenial people is what one finds 
at Cambridge Springs. 

Erie Railroad bookiets for the asking, or 


write 
D. W. COOKE, 


General Passenger Agent, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





YOU CAN PLAY THEM 
WITHOUT LEARNING 


% 





CHURCH BAND OF PATERSON, N. J. 


The Wonderful Zo 


A REAL NOVELTY FOR ENTER- 
TAINMENTS AND PARTIES 








The most extraordinary musical instru- 
ment ever produced, so constructed that it 
amplifies and changes the human voice so 
wonderfully as to make it strange, weird 
and unnatural beyond all comprehension. 
It seems impossible for it to accomplish so 
much. It gives you the vocal power of 
ten giants, yet its music may be softened 
to the cooing of a dove. Money and 
music-making feature for CHURCH 
CHOIRS and other Concerts. SING 
INTO MOUTH-PIECE, ZOBO DOES 
THE REST. 

25c. SPECIAL OFFER.—To intro- 
duce the wonderful ZOBO we will send 
one carefully packed, together with our 
handsomely illustrated catalogue, prepaid 
for 25c. Warranted just as represented 
or money cheerfully refunded. 


STRAUSS MFG. CO. 
142-146 W. 14TH ST.,. DEPT. 10, NEW YORK 

















STYLISH SHOES. 


Illustrated Catalogue Free 
Showing Styles for 


Street, Dress, House, Outing. 


The Queen Quality Shoes are the finest shoes 
in the world. The styles for Spring and 
Summer of 1901 are the most beautiful that 
were ever shown inAmerica. The price was 
not what gave Queen Quality shoes their 
phenomenal popularity. They fit the feet 
and are at the same time beautiful, stylish 
and serviceable. They combine Fashion 
and Comfort. This is the secret of their 
success. Our Catalogue shows our many 
styles and will be sent FREE, with address 
of the local dealer, on request. Boots sent 
prepaid, $3.25; Oxfords, $2.75. Mention THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN when you write forcatalogue. 
Address, Thomas G. Plant Co.,1 Beckford 
St., Boston. 
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The Foundations of American Foreign Policy. With a 
working bibliography. By Albert Bushnell Hart. 

- 5x 7h. $1.50. 

George Washington. 
$1.75. 

Andrea Mantegna. (Great Masters in Painting and 
Sculpture.) By Maud Cruttwell. 54x8. $1.75. 
Italian Sculpture of the Renaissance. By L. J, Free- 

man, M. A. 6}x9%. $3.00. 

The Making of an American. By Jacob A. Riis. Illus- 
trated. 64x84. $2.00. 

Topical Discussion of Geography. By W. C. Doub. 
Pamphlet. .25. 

A History of the Orient and Greece. For high schools 
and academies. By George Willis Botsford, Ph. D. 
With illustrations and maps. 54x8}. $1.20. 

L. C. PAGE & CO., BOSTON. 

The Love Letters of an American Girl. ory 

5x 7H. 


By Norman Hapgood. 54x8. 


Lauriel, 
by A. H. With portrait frontispiece. 


$1.50. 

She Stands Alone. The Story of Pilate’s Wife. By 
Mark Ashton. Illustrated. 5x73. - $1.50. 

A History of American Art. By Sadakichi Hartmann. 
Illustrated. Two vols. Each 54x74. $4.00 per 


set. 

Our Devoted Friend The Dog. By Sarah Knowles Bol- 
ton. Illustrated. 52x84. $1.50. 

The Story of a Young Man. (A Life of Christ.) By 
Clifford Howard. With a Foreword by the Reverend 
Amory H. Bradford, D. D. [Illustrated by W. L. 
Taylor and T. Guernsey Moore. 7x9. $2.50. 

THE GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, WASHINGTON. 


Bulletin of the Department of Labor. Statistics of 
Cities. No. 36. September, 1901. Issued every 
month. 

Thirteenth Annual Report of the Commissioner of 
Labor. 1898. Hand and Machine Labor. Volume 
I. Introduction and Analysis. 6x 94. 

Thirteenth Annual Report of the Commissioner of 
Labor. 1898. Hand and Machine Labor. Volume 
II. General Table. 6x 9}. 

Report of the Commissioner of Education for the Year 
1899-1900. VolumelI. 6x9}. 

A List of the Maps of America in the Library of Con- 
gress. Preceded by a List of Works relating to Car- 
tography. By P. Lee Phillips, F. R. G. 8., Chief of 
the Division of Maps and Charts. 74x11. 

HENRY T. COATES AND CO., PHILADELPHIA. 

Captain Bluett. A Tale of Old Turley. By Charles 
Heber Clark (Max Adeler). 5x7#. $1.50. 

By the Higher Law. By Julia Helen Twells, Jr. Illus- 
trated. 54x 7. $1.50. 

The Night-Side of Nature: or, Ghosts and Ghost Seers. 
By Catherine Crowe. New edition, with an introduc- 
tion by Thomson Jay Hudson, Ph. D., LL.D. 5x 7. 

Manual of Parliamentary Practice. Rules of proceeding 
and. debate in deliberative assemblies. By Luther S. 
Cushing. New edition. With many additional notes 
by Albert S. Bolles. 4x6. 

LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON. 

Types of Naval Officers. Drawn from the history of 
the British navy. By A. T. Mahan, D. C. L., LL. D. 
6x 8%. $2.50. 

Painting in France after the Decline of Classicism. By 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton. With fourteen photo- 
graphic illustrations reproduced in photogravure. 
Contemporary French Painters. By Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton. With sixteen photographic illustrations 


reproduced in photogravure. Each 5x73. Two vols. 
$3.00 net. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 
= Period. By Paul Monroe, Ph.D. 54x 8}. 


R. H. RUSSELL, NEW YORK. 


The Merry-Go-Round. By Carolyn Wells. 
ings by Peter Newell. 53x 7#. 

The Heroes; or, Greek Fairy Tales for My Children. 
By Charles Kingsley. With sixty drawings by M. H. 
Squire and E. Mars. 74x93. 

Mother and Baby. Lullaby poems. By Mary D. Brine. 
62 x 92. 

Ten Boys from Dickens. By Kate Dickinson Sweetser. 
Illustrated by George Alfred Williams. 32x 93. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK. 


With draw- 


Thyra. A Romance of the Polar Pit. By Robert Ames 
se Illustrated by E. L. Blumenchein. 5x 74. 


American Political History. To the Death of Lincoln. 
Popularly told by Viola A. Conklin. 5x 74. 

Schiller’s Braut von Messina. Edited with introduction 
and notes by Arthur H. Palmer and Jay Glover El- 
dridge. 44x 63. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., NEW YORK. 

Colonial Prose and Poetry. Edited by Prof. W. P. 
Trent and B. W. Wells. Three vols. Each 4x6. 
Cloth, gilt top, per set, $2.25. .75 per volume. 

Dames and Daughters of the Young Republic. By 
Geraldine Brooks. Illustrated by H. A. Ogden. 
5#x8. $1.50. 


E. 0. VAILE, CHICAGO. 

**Our Accursed Spelling’’: What to Do With It. By 
Max Mueller, LL. D.; Wm. D. Whitney, LL: D., L. 
H. D.; S. S. Haldeman, LL. D., L. H. D.; Francis 
L. March, LL. D., L. H. D.; Wm. T. Harris. LL. D. ; 
Hon. Joseph Medill; and T. R. Lounsbury, LL. D. 
Pamphlet. Edited and published by E. O. Vaile. 


A. C. M’CLURG & CO., CHICAGO. 

Nanna. A Story of Danish Love. From the Danish of 
Holger Drachmann. Re-written in English by Fran- 
cis F. Browne. 4$x6%. $1.00. 

Bernardo and Laurette. By Marguerite Bouvet. _IIlus- 
trated by Helen Maitland Armstrong. 5x8. $1.00. 

R. F. FENNO & CO., NEW YORK. 
Where the Sugar Maple Grows. Idylls of a Canadian 


Village. By Adeline M. Teskey. Illustrated. 
5tx 72. $1.50. 

Franks: Duellist. A Novel. By Ambrose Pratt. 
5x7. $1.50. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., PHILADELPHIA. 

The First Book of Moses, Called Genesis. Edited by 
A. H. Sayce, D.D., LL. D. 43x54. Limp cloth, 
40 cents; paste grain roan, 60 cents. 

SMALL, MAYNARD & CO., BOSTON. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. (The Beacon Biogra- 

phies.) By George Rice Carpenter. 33x53. .75. 
C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK. 

English Words. A text-book for schools and colleges. 

By Edwin Watts Chubb, Litt. D. 5x7}. .75. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK. 

Count Hannibal. A Romance of the Court of France. 

By Stanley J. Weyman. 54x7#. $1.50. 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., NEW YORK. 

The True Story of Captain John Smith. By Katherine 
Pearson Woods. 54x8}. $1.50. 

THE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK. 


Poems and Inscriptions. By Richard Watson Gilder. 
5x 74. 00. 
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ALBRECHT DURER. 


From a painting by himself. 


See page 502. 
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E general elections held in Cuba on 
the last day of December passed 
off quietly, without the least dis- 
order or friction. Presidential and 
senatorial electors were chosen, 
as well as provincial governors and coun- 
cils. The people did not vote directly for 
president and vice-president, but all the 
members of the electoral colleges are known 
to be partisans of Tomaso Estrada Palma, 
and his candidacy for the presidency was for 
months the subject of discussion. Palma is 
a veteran Cuban revolutionist and statesman, 
and was at the head of the Cuban junta 
during the insurrection which culminated in 
the American war upon Spain. 

There was some opposition to him, how- 
ever, and there was a rival candidate for the 
presidency in the field General Maso. The 
latter’s followers charged Palma with favor- 
ing the annexation of Cuba to the United 
States, and with lending himself to Ameri- 
can ‘‘schemes.’”’ It appears to be true 
that all the Cuban officials advocated Palma’s 
election, but there is no evidence whatever 
that he was the “‘ official’’ candidate of the 
American military government, or that our 
representatives in Cuba attempted improper 
control of the elections. The charges to 
this effect in the anti-Palma press have been 
treated at Washington as beneath serious 
consideration. ; 

But the extreme lightness of the vote, 
the general indifference, and the sullen dis- 
satisfaction manifested by the anti-Palma 
elements are not auspicious features of what 
we all believe to be the beginning of Cuban 
national independence. It is said, however, 
that the politics of Cuba must not be judged 
from the American point of view, but rather 
from the Spanish. In Spain elections are 
generally foregone conclusions, the govern- 
ment winning and the opposition remaining 
away from the polls. It is to be hoped that 
Cuba will have a real government of her own, 
and that her people will take an active and 
intelligent interest in their national affairs. 


FEBRUARY, 1902. 


ighway. 





Under Cuba’s electoral law, the colleges 
will meet in their respective provinces on 
February 24. The balloting will then take 
place, and the result will be communicated 
to the military authorities. The Cuban con- 
gress will convene on the first Monday in 
April, and will proclaim the electoral vote. 
The inauguration of the president will fol- 
low, and thereupon the government of Cuba 
will be surrendered by the American authori- 
ties. 

The Cuban congress will be composed of 
two houses. The senate will have four sen- 
ators from each province, the term of office 
being eight years. The house will have one 
representative for each twenty-five thousand 
inhabitants or fraction thereof over twelve 
thousand five hundred. The term is four 
years, one-half of the number of representa- 
tives going out every other year. The 
senators are to be chosen by the electors, 
not directly by the people. 

The essential condition of a successful 
Cuban administration is a commercial] treaty 
of reciprocity with the United States. A 
fifty per cent reduction of the duties on 
Cuban sugar: and tobacco, in return for cor- 
responding concessions on American goods 
going to the island, is demanded by Cuban 
representatives. Congressional opinion is 
divided, however, and it will not be easy to 
secure the enactment of such. legislation. 
Failure will mean depression and benkraptey 


for Cuba. 
oe 
Philippine Tariff. 

The Philippine tariff having been, by im- 
plication if not directly, annulled by the 
supreme court decision in the Pepke case, a 
condition as well as a problem confronted 
congress. Should complete freedom of trade 
and unrestricted intercourse be allowed 
between the United States and the Asiatic- 
American archipelago, declared a territory 
of the republic, or should congress exercise 
the power which, according to the court, 
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women of the circle, the men presented ‘‘ Phormio.’’ 
They were costumed in sheets, and went through their 
parts with vigor and dramatic ability. The roll-call 
was last and was personal reminiscences of Hallowe’en. 
Of course this included ghost stories, and several gave 
theirs in the form of tricks to be participated in by all, 
while one member passed dainty pumpkin pies as her 
contribution rather than a story. We expect soon to 
have something rather elaborate as emblematical of the 
year’s work in general. 
BERNICE EvANs, Secretary. 


The work in Wichita generally is on the 
increase, as might be expected in that remark- 
able Chautauqua town. We noted in the 


November Round Table the prize essay fea- 
ture of the annual meeting of their Chautau- 
The secretary, Mrs. Piatt, 


qua Social Union. 
writes : 

Our Chautauqua work opened auspicicusly in October 
and so far the interest has not declined. Social gaie- 
ties on the one hand and revivals in the churches on 
the other are sure to impede more or less the regular 
progress of our work, but we try to hold a little corner 
of time sacred to Chautauqua. We have three new 
circles in Wichita. We have also a fine new circle at 
Mount Ho At Pond Creek, Oklahoma, more than 
twenty ladies have established a Chautauqua club. The 
secretary writes that a leading banker has donated a 
club room which they are furnishing. 


The circle at. Albion, Nebraska, seems to 
be a remarkably ‘‘ all-round ’’ sort of organ- 
ization. Its membership of twenty-five is 
almost evenly divided between the men and 
women. The town of Albion, with fifteen 
hundred inhabitants, has a public library 
much used by the circle and containing a very 
valuable set of United States Diplomatic 
Correspondence. Here is a picture of one 
of their meetings: 


We have no critic; and we think it saves some 
**‘ eruptions ’’ of feeling. But we have three or four 
members who are college or university graduates; also 
three who understand the French and German lan- 
guages, and three who have traveled extensively in 

urope and by their knowledge of the way they help us 
over some hard places. 

Our opening meeting this year was held Monday even- 
ing, September 30, with many visitors present. A fine 
program was carried out, with eight five-minute papers 
interspersed with music, and all received enthusiastic 
praise. The papers covered a great variety of 
topics: ‘‘ Culture Studies, ‘‘ Colorado Mountains’’ 
(where some had spent the hot weather), ‘‘ Photog- 
raphy and Art,’’ ‘‘ The Story of a Sea Gull, ’’ ‘‘ Psy- 
chology for the Teacher,’’ ‘‘ True Poetic Impulse,’’ and 
a paper on ‘‘The Study of Ethics’’ were some of these. 

Regular meetings are held in the lecture room of the 
church on Monday evenings, at 7:30. They are opened 
with the Lord’s Prayer, all standing. Next comes a 
roll-call for current events or quotations. Then the 
‘* professor (?) of history ’’ takes the chair, followed by 
a little ‘‘lady prof.’’ leading the studies in literature, 
and finally the ‘‘ diplomat ’’ takes the floor, and arouses 
interest in national schemes and international proposi- 
tions. The leaders usually ask questions, but some- 
times assign topics in advance. Our tourists give de- 
scriptions of people, scenes, and cities where they have 
visited. They have many maps and pictures. Every 
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ene has liberty to interject a question, an illustration, 
or an anecdote. Visitors are always welcome, and the 
attendance of members is remarkably good. Chautau- 
qua mottoes in gilt letters on crape paper hang on the 
wall, and we rise and repeat these — closing promptly 
at nine o’clock. 

KatTuRINA A. Doucuas, Secretary. 


THE SOUTH. 


To the Timrod Circle of Greenville, South 
Carolina, we are indebted for the following 
charming account of the celebration of its 
first birthday : 

We are glad to send greetings to THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
and to the C. L. S. C. Round Table on the anniversary 
of our first year. This we have just celebrated by 
giving a reception to the two women’s clubs of the city 
of Greenville. Our invitations were responded to by a 
large body from each club in a most gratifying way. 
The spacious home of one of our most favored members 
was open to us for the occasion. On gathering there 
we found at the entrance a mass of potted plants, and 
a Timrod room charmingly decorated in our colors, 
yellow and green, in chrysanthemums and foliage. 
The fragrant roses of Greenville adorned the reception 
room and the whole floor was arranged for and given 
up to us for our own enjoyment and that of our guests. 

Our president gave a brief address of welcome to the 
ladies who have before hospitably entertained the circle, 
and to whom we acknowledge our kinship — ‘‘ that of 
daughter.’’ A guest of honor gave us two short, enter- 
taining recitations. Then were passed to each guest 
portraits of celebrated men and women. These were 
suspended on each lady by our color ribbons. Score 
cards decorated with the yellow jessamine — our flower 
— with thirty-four numbers indicating the different por- 
traits were also distributed. ‘‘Who am I?” and 
‘Who are you?’’ with jest, discussion, and retort 
break down all barriers of stiff conventionality. But 
women’s wits are quick and their fingersnimble. Before 
long our guests were ready to rest and to be refreshed 
with a cup of hot chocolate and cakes. While the 
Chautauquans are looking after the comforts of the 
guests in this way a few are examining the score cards 
and finding to whom the prize belongs. A volume of 
Timrod’s poems and a bouquet of beautiful roses are 
bestowed upon the first and second winners. 

The guests scatter in the beauty of a fine sunset and 
its more glorious afterglow, leaving behind a sense of 
gracious appreciation and sympathetic interest in our 
work. 

There are earnest workers among us and a number 
of new members this year. All are interested, and 
albeit some of us are rusty as to learning we may hope 
to ‘‘ learn to learn’’ as the year goes by. One of the 
newcomers, at least, feels assured that this year opens 
brightly, with much to be done and enjoyed under the 
leadership of our president and the interested codpera- 
tion of the fifteen members of the Timrod Circle. 

Sara S. CLARK, Secretary. 


One of the latest of the new circles in Ken- 
tucky to report is that formed in the Greenup 
Street Methodist Episcopal Church of Cov- 
ington, with thirty members. They meet on 
Tuesday evenings under the leadership of the 
pastor, Rev. R. I. Watkins. Notice of the 
proposed ‘‘ recognition’’ exercises of the 
Charleston, West Virginia, circle to be held 

(Continued on page 448.) 








